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CHAPTER    I. 

WE  FONDES. 

■» 

This  happy  "breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

King  Rich.  II.,  Act  1,  Scene  2. 

My  house,  my  house,  though  thou  art  small, 
Thou  art  to  me  the  Escuriall. 

Jacula  Prudentum. 

A  BUNCH  of  old  letters  —  the  paper  yellow,  and  the  ink 
faded  with  age  —  is  the  only  reason  this  book  has  for  beijig. 
And  if  this  be  considered  no  sufficient  reason,  it  will  be, 
I  fear,  on  account  of  the  bungling  and  inapt  way  in  which 
I  have  supplied  the  connecting  links.  All  in  the  same 
hand  —  a  marked,  rectangular  hand,  like  Hebrew  type  — 
there  they  were,  jnst  as  Peg  had  written  them,  carefully 
arranged  according  to  date,  and  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  green 
ribbon. 

And  when  I  consider  that  Peg  would  never  have 
wi'itten  those  letters  but  for  her  stubborn  determination 
to  leave  us  —  in  the  teeth  of  our  indignant  protestation 
—  and  go  away  for  a  governess,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
this  record  —  that  is  to  say,  my  part  of  it  —  should  begin 
by  telling  how  she  happened  to  go. 
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Looking  back  from  this  distance  of  time,  it  is,  of  course 
easy  to  see  she  acted  wisely ;  indeed,  now,  it  is  plain  she 
had  no  alternative  worth  considering.  She  might,  to  be 
sure,  have  stayed  at  home,  and  taken  her  chancrAvith  the 
rest  of  us  ;  but  what  sort  of  a  chance  that  was  will  appear 
as  we  get  on.  I  am  ready  now  to  acknowledge  that  Peg, 
with  sure  instinct,  took  at  its  happy  flood  the  fortime-tlde 
in  her  own  affairs. 

To  begin  in  some  kind  of  a  ship-shape  way,  I  suppose 
I  should  say  at  once  that  we  Fondes  lived  at  Kimport, 
and  Nimport  richly  deserves  more  than  the  passino-  word 
I  can  give  to  it.  ° 

Sitting  there  so  proudly  upon  her  throne  of  hills,  look- 
ing out  over  her  bright  blue  bay,  and  girt  with  wide- 
lymg  suburbs,  that,  like  royal  r.obes,  swept  about  her 
on  every  side,  Nimport  was  a  goodly  city— clean,  busy, 
and  fair  to  look  upon.  Indeed,  she  was  a  microcosm, 
if  there  ever  was  one,  as  complete  in  herself  and  sufficient 
unto  herself  as  anything  purely  human  can  well  be.  Torn 
from  earth  and  set  whirling  in  space,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  she  would  have  swollen  to  planetary  size,  poised 
herself  among  counter  attractions,  evolved  satellites,  set 
up  an  orbit  of  her  own,  and  squeezed  herself  in  some- 
where as  a  member  of  the  solar  system. 

If  this  be  the  city,  it  may  well  be  asked.  What  were 
the  people  ?  Why,  frankly,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  tell. 
The  good  folk  of  Nimport  were  sui  generis  ;  they  belong 
to  history  as  a  distinct  type.  I  can  only  say,  in  general^ 
that  a  people  so  abounding  in  excellence,  so  wanting  in 
defect,  —  a  people  of  virtue  so  lofty,  principle  so  fortified, 
intelligence  so  keen,  and  activity  so  varied,  —  was  never 
before  known  to  earth. 

Now,  as  we  were  of  "this  happy  breed  of  men,"  I  at 
once  admit  the  fact  that  we  were  entered  for  the  race  of 
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life  heavily  lianclicapped,  —  admit  that  if  we  did  not  grow 
up  ill  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  some  one  of 
his  many  religions  ;  in  devotion  to  country  and  kind ;  in  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue,  and  the  detestation  of  vice ; 
and,  above  all,  if  we  were  not  cunning  in  strange  tongues, 
informed  in  science,  and  of  a  correct  taste,  it  was  in  noth- 
ing due  to  lack  of  precept  and  example,  of  incentive  and 
opportunity,  but  to  native  stubbornness  and  barrenness 
of  mould. 

But  here  it  just  occurs  to  me  it  is  high  time  I  told  who 
we  Fondes  were ;  and  straightway,  as  one  of  the  family, 
I  am  placed  in  the  rather  awkward  position  of  having  to 
introduce  and  say  something  of  myself,  —  awkward,  be- 
cause should  I  speak  with  undue  modesty  I  might  be 
accused  of  aifectation,  while  if  I  were  in  any  wise  candid 
I  should  doubtless  be  charged  with  self-conceit.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  let  the 
reader  find  me  out  for  himself,  saying  only,  in  passing, 
that  I  am  Mr.  Paul  Fonde,  and  was,  at  the  time  I  write 
of,  twenty- five  years  old,  an  unfledged  artist  of  abundant 
enthusiasm  and  aTiibition,  very  little  judgment,  less  ex- 
perience, and  the  eldest  of  the  Fonde  family,  i^ext  to 
me  was  my  brother  Philip,  a  strapping  fellow,  six  feet 
in  his  stockings,  just  home  from  a  long  service  in  the 
army,  with  a  proper  scorn  for  all  civil  employment,  and 
otherwise  of  loose  and  unsettled  notions. 

Then  there  were  my  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Theo- 
dosia,  spinsters  of  tender  age,  besides  Copplestone 
Crownds,  an  orphan  cousin,  a  graft  on  the  Fonde  stem, 
and  an  unmitigated  boy  of  five  or  six,  with  the  most 
amiable  of  dispositions,  chubbiest  of  shapes,  reddest  of 
hair,  and  fimniest  of  lisps. 

A  three-and-a-half-story  brick  house  and  a  small  in- 
vestment in  railroad  stocks  comprised  all  the  estate  of 
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the  late  Andrew  Fonde.  By  his  sudden  death  we  not 
only  lost  the  most  tender  and  devoted  of  parents,  but 
were  thrown  unexpectedly  upon  our  own  untried  re- 
sources. ♦- 

Called  home  from  my  unfinished  studies  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  fill,  as  best  I  might,  his  j)lace  as  head  of  the 
family,  I  assumed,  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  a  wisdom 
not  always  justified  by  the  event,  and  a  confidence  I  was 
far  from  feeling. 

On  sitting  down  to  count  chances,  and  forecast  the 
future,  two  or  three  things  seemed  clear  to  us.  First  and 
foremost,  that  our  home  must  be  kept  at  any  and  what- 
ever cost,  —  that  was^'a  part  of  ourselves,  our  life,  our 
family  history;  then,  that  our  housekeeping  must  be 
reduced  to  the  most  modest  basis,  and  that  finally  every- 
body must  put  his  shoulder  to  tlie  wheel. 

Accordingly  I  at  once  opened  a  studio  in  Mmport. 
Phil,  who  had  been  looking  in  vain  for  some  place  under 
government,  stoutly  determined  to  take  up  with  the  first 
respectable  chance  that  offered ;  while  Peg,  as  I  intimated 
before,  engaged  to  go  as  governess  in  a  wealthy  family. 

I  dare  say  half  a  dozen  of  the  clever  people  who  write 
stories  have  made  the  very  obvious  reflection  —  if  I  only 
knew  where  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  quotation  —  that  a 
family  is  perhaps  best  studied  at  its  breakfast  table  ;  that 
then  it  is  off  guard  and  in  neglige.  Fresh  born  out  of 
sleep,  it  is,  if  ever,  natural  and  truthful,  having  not  yet 
23ut  on  the  various  masks,  disguises,  and  guiles  of  the 
day,  which  belong  to  the  completed  toilet. 

My  remembrances  of  the  memorable  morning  in  ques- 
tion, unfortunately,  do  not  verify  the  above  general 
reflection,  for  we  gathered  about  our  breakfast  table, 
dissembling,  each  in  his  own  way,  a  sense  of  the  com- 
ing separation.     Peg,  about  to  leave,  for  the  first  time. 
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the  shelter  and  protection  of  home,  and  begin  in  down- 
right earnest  the  battle  of  life,  was  commendably  calm ; 
but  a  certain  compression  about  the  lips  showed  that 
her  calmness  was  the  result  of  control.  Dosia  w^as  gar- 
rulous and  almost  noisy ;  Phil,  silent  and  absorbed ;  while 
I  was  fain  to  conceal  my  uneasiness  under  a  wretched 
attempt  at  badinage. , 

Peg  ate  her  beefsteak  and  muffin  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
—  I  am  sure  she  felt  no  hunger,  —  and  in  the  mean  time 
repeated  to  us  her  farewell  injunctions.  Her  concern 
as  to  what  was  to  become  of  us  after  her  departure 
was  almost  comical ;  but,  des23ite  our  affected  ridicule, 
she  persisted  in  reading  to  us  seriatim  a  long  memo- 
randum of  "  Thing's  not  be  forg-otten." 

"Now,  Peg,"  cried  Dosia,  interrupting  a  threatened 
recapitulation,  "do  put  away  that  dreary  paper,  and 
pour  me  some  coffee !  We  shall  forget  ever}i;hing  about 
it  before  you  are  out  of  sight,  and  fall  back  upon  our  na- 
tive genius  for  thriftlessness.  You'll  be  pi?etty  sure  to  find 
things  demoralized  enough  when  you  come  home,  and  all 
your  memoranda  and  precepts  won't  help  it.  —  Copple- 
stone,  if  jou.  make  another  muss  on  the  cloth,  I'll  shut 
you  up  in  the  garret  and  feed  you  on  bread  and  water 
for  a  week.    Do  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"Yeth  'um,"  returned  Cop,  placidly,  well  accustomed 
to  Dosia's  innocuous  threats. 

"And  now,  Peg,  in  return  for  your  lecture,"  I  said, 
with  mock  solemnity,  "let  me  give  you  some  old  advice, 
that  is,  however,  always  new  and  always  good.  You  are 
going  amongst  sti'angers,  my  dear  sister ;  then 

'* '  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory. 

See  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue  '  —  " 

"  Fine  advice  to  a  woman,"  mumbled  Phil. 

*' '  Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means '  —  " 
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"For  shame,"  interrupted  Dosia,  laughing  in  spite  of 
herself. 

"  *  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel; ' 


"But,"  continued  Dosia,  energetically, 

"  «  being  in 


Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee.'  " 

"' Costly  thy  habit,' "  I  continued.  "  Hm-m-m  !  that 
was  meant  for  a  man.  No,  no  ;  let  your  raiment  be  clean 
and  whole  ;  what  is  beyond  that  is  suiDerfluous." 

Peg  put  up  her  hand  to  command  silence. 

" Pooh ! "  cried  Dosia,  "stick  by  the  text :  — 

"  '  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy.' 

If  s  good  advice,  Peg ;  remember  it.  Trick  yourself  out, 
and  impose  on  your  fellow-man." 

"  No,  no,"  I  said  ;  "  Polonius  was  a  court  creature,  and 
no  safe  guide  in  this.  Think  rather  of  the  'lilies  of  the 
field,'  and  remember  that  a  '  penny  saved  is  a  j)enny 
earned.' " 

"Stuff!"  protested  Dosia.  "  Spend  all  the  money  you 
get,  Peg.  Make  yourself  fine,  catch  a  millionnaire,  and 
when  you  get  married  we'll  all  come  and  live  with  you." 

' '  Which  any  reasonable  millionnaire  would  not  fail  to 
regard  as  an  inducement,"  I  added. 

"But,  but,  my  children,"  interjected  Peg,  in  a  matronly 
way,  with  a  little  impatient  rustle  of  the  paper  in  her 
hand,  "  we  are  trifling  away  precious  time." 

*  *  More  memorandum !  "  groaned  Dosia. 

"Now,  Dosia,  do  remember  what  I  ssAd  about  the 
house-cleaning." 

"Yes,  yes." 

"And  don't  neglect  Cop's  shoes;  keep  them  in  repair; 
and  see  that  he  doesn't  wear  his  best  clothes  for  common. 
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Don't  overfeed  lo,"  —  a  Scotch  terrier,  the  apple  of  her 
mistress'  eye,  —  *'  and,  whatever  you  do,  do  not  forget  the 
garden ;  but  look  out  shar^^ly  for  the  cats." 

"Oh,  never  fear,"  returned  Dosia,  laughing;  '■'■  that  I 
must  needs  do ;  and,  miless  all  my  eartlily  training  goes 
for  naught,  my  vengeful  ghost  will  some  day  come  back 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  that  cat-cursed  sj^ot." 

As  Peg,  with  a  reviewing  eye,  once  more  returned  to 
her  paper,  a  rumbling  was  heard  in  the  street. 

"  There's  the  carriage  at  last,"  she  said,  rising. 

"What,  already?"  cried  Dosia,  starting  up ;  "it  can't 
be  time  to  go  yet ! "  And,  immediately  striking  up  a  lively 
French  waltz,  she  dashed  at  Peg,  seized  her  about  the 
waist,  and  went  whirling  round  and  round  the  room  till 
at  length,  out  of  breath,  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
burst  into  a  lit  of  hysterical  weeping. 

We  hastened  to  comfort  her ;  but  while  I  was  vainly 
shaking  her  by  the  shoulder,  and  bidding  her  ' '  behave 
like  a  man,"  —  while  Peg  was  composing  her  by  soothing 
words,  and  the  servant  in  the  doorway  was  announcing 
the  carriage,  —  Copplestone,  who  had  leisurely  betaken 
himself  to  the  window,  suddenly  cried :  "Oh,  thereth  the 
yeller  cat  diggin'  up  the  thweet  peatli !  " 

This  news  acted  like  magic.  Immediately  the  sisters, 
forgetful  of  griel  and  parting,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
in  view  of  the  present  emergency,  rushed  for  the  garden, 
with  lo  yelping  at  their  heels,  nearly  upsetting  the 
strange  hackman,  who  stood  awaiting  his  passenger  in- 
the  hall. 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Peg,  with  her  luggage,  was 
deposited  in  the  carriage  and  the  good-byes  were  said. 
The  light  breeze  swept  up  lier  veil,  and  the  morning  sun 
pom'ed  full  upon  her  face,  as.  with  a  sweet,  brave  smile 
she  rolled  away. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

MRS.   PENLEY'S   legatee. 

With  cruell  spots 

Out  of  his  will  his  doubtlesse  heires  he  blots, 
And  all  his  goods  to  Phiale  bequeathes. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont,  Juv.  Sat.  10. 

DosiA  tied  up  her  scliool-girl  braids  into  a  matronly 
knot,  assumed  a  portentous  scowl  of  responsibilit}^  and 
addressed  herself  to  the  realities  of  life.  Poor  child !  it 
was  almost  pathetic  to  see  the  easy,  assured  air  with 
which  she  donned  Peg^s  fallen  mantle.  That  she  found 
her  new  path,  however,  not  altogether  flowery,  is  evident 
from  the  following  stray  leaves  of  her  diary  at  the  time, 
which  will  give  a  sufficient  hint  of  her  early  experi- 
ence :  — 

^^  Wednesday,  May  3d.  —  Everybody,  they  say,  has  a 
mission  in  life,  and,  from  the  present  stand-point,  house- 
wifery bids  fair  to  be  mine.  If  so,  I  am  determined  to 
learn  it,  root  and  branch.  Paul  says  it  will  be  drudgery. 
I'm  glad  of  it.  I've  heard  about  drudgery  and  drudgery 
all  my  life,  and  now  I'll  see  what  it  is. 

"  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  I  must  economize.  What 
can  I  do  ?  Begin  by  turning  the  cook  away,  I  guess,  and 
getting  a  greenhorn,  and  so  save  two  dollars  a  week 
in  wages.  So  much  for  retrenchment.  Then  I'll  learn 
to  do  everything  myself,  so  that  I  shall  know  whether 
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a  thing  is  well  or  ill   done,  and  not  be  imposed  upon. 
So  much  for  experience." 

♦*  Saturday,  20th.  —  Greenhorn  came  ;  name,  Hannah ; 
a  dreadful  creature.  Boiled  my  nice,  crisp  salad  the  first 
day,  and  threw  away  that  *  nasty  yaller  stuff'  (the  dress- 
ing) !  Heigho  !  Peg  said  I  must  clean  house.  Wonder 
what  they  do  first." 

"  Monday,  2dth.  —  Hum-ah-hay  !  Wish  I  could  spell  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  with  a  yawn  at  the  end  of  it.  Pm 
tired  to  death.  Been  working  all  day  long,  until  I  am 
'a  mask  of  bruises,'  as  Miss  Squeers  said,  and  haven't 
done  anything  either.  But  now,  T.  P.  F.,  have  done ; 
do  yourself  up  in  cold  cream,  and  stop  complaining. 
Greenhorn  smashes  crockery  at  wholesale,  and  always 
boils  the  tea.  With  such  fingers  as  these,.!  can't  prac- 
tise. Think  Pll  read  a  novel.  Wonder  whether  old 
housekeepers  ever  get  time  to  read  novels." 

''Thursday,  Sth  June.  —  Wonder  if  a  cook  is  like  a 
poet, — born,  and  not  made.  Wonder  whether  I  was 
born,  or  shall  ever  be  made,  /believe  perseverance  can 
make  anything  out  of  anybody,  and  perseverance  is  noth- 
ing but  will.  Wonder  where  the  will-bump  is.  What  a 
dreadful  pudding  that  was  for  dinner !  Wonder  how 
Paul  kept  his  face ;  he  didn't  eat  much,  I  noticed.  Pll 
give  it  to  Cop  for  luncheon ;  he'll  eat  anything  that's 
sweet ;  but  it  might  make  him  sick.  Dreadful  tliought ! 
Wonder  if  bad  pudding  is  unhealthy." 

"  Saturday,  11th  June.  — I  must  be  improving,  for  Paul 
said  the  dinner  was  good  to-day;  he  might  have  been 
humbugging,  to  be  sure,  yet  I  can't  but  have  gained. 
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What  looking  hands  !  —  bad  as  Hannah's  ;  but  I'm  getting 
to  be  a  cook  withal,  and  a  saint  too,  I  may  say,  or  T  could 
never  put  up  with  II.  But  I  won't  say  anything  about  it, 
—  I  detest  women  that  talk  about  tlieir  servants,  —  yet  in 
the  very  close  and  private  confidence  of  my  diary  I  will 
ivrite :  I'd  like  to  shake  her !  And  for  the  information 
of  my  older  self,  who  may  one  day  be  silly  enough  to  look 
over  this  journal,  I'll  say  for  reason,  that  she  slammed 
the  door  in  Col.  Bellum's  venerable  and  august  face,  and 
bade  him  to  '  go  'long  wid  himself,'  because  I  had  told 
her  to  admit  nobod}^  asking  for  'the  lady'  of  the  house, 
and  he,  poor  man,  unhappily  asked  for  *  the  ladies.' " 

^^  Thursday,  22cZ  June. — What  a  hopeless  scapegrace 
Cop  is !  Wonder  if  there  is  a  picket-fence  about  here  he 
hasn't  left  a  jDiece  of  his  trousers  on ;  and  how  can  he 
look  so  demure  with  pickled-limes,  peg-tops,  marbles, 
ten-penny  nails,  and  I  dare  not  say  how  many  broken 
jews-harps  in  his  pocket,  where  I  have  forbidden  him  to 
put  anything  but  his  handkerchief;  guess  I'll  sew  it  uj). 
Then,  if  there  is  a  little  bov  in  the  street  more  dreadful 
than  another,  he  picks  him  up ;  and  then  such  words  as 
he  learns  somewhere." 

"  Tuesday,  21th  June.  —  Paul  says,  '  Take  a  long  walk 
every  day.  Everybody  needs  fresh  air  ! '  How  easy  for 
men  to  talk  !  I  scarcely  get  a  quiet  gasping  time  from 
morning  till  night.  He  says,  '  Want  of  management.' 
Dare  say  ;  but  I  wish  he  had  Cop  and  Hannah  for  a  while  ; 
yet,  after  all,  the  latter  is  developing;  people  have  their 
different  gifts,  and  she  is  getting  to  be  a  magnificent  cat- 
fighter;  so,  if  nothing  else  flourishes,  the  flowers  will." 

"  Saturday,  1st  July.  — What  lots  of  time  I  get  of  late 
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to  read  and  practise.  I  must  be  growing  skilful ;  indeed, 
I  feel  prodigiously  experienced.  Wonder  if  I  look  sage, 
—  rather  hope  not,  for  the  more  like  a  dunce  I  look  the 
more  surprised  folks  will  be  when  I  do  anything.  Paul 
wrote  Peg  I  had  had  all  the  housekeeping  manias  :  '  cook- 
ing,' '  cleaning,'  '  insect-destroying,'  and  '  nursing,'  dur- 
ing which  last  I  had  *  practised  upon  Cop  with  every 
simple  known  to  pharmacy.'  What  a  wretched  fib  !  Cop 
needs  attention ;  he's  always  having  something,  and 
for  the  rest  Paul  can  make  what  fun  he  likes,  but  I 
really  do  feel  wise,  and  strong,  and  efficient,  now ;  but, 
of  course,  he  don't  af>preci ate  .what  a  baby  I  was  when  I 
began." 

Meantime  from  the  far-off  mid-ocean  of  affairs  comes 
rolling  in  a  towering  wave,  bringing  change  and  commo- 
tion in  its  wake. 

Dosia  met  me  one  evening  at  the  door  with  an  open 
telegram  in  her  hand. 

"  My  poor  old  friend  is  gone  at  last,"  she  said,  holding 
it  while  I  read  the  brief  message  :  — 

*'  To  Miss  Theodosia  P.  Fonde  :  — 

**  Ralston,  July  5th,  18 — . 

**  Mrs.  Penley  deceased  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Funeral  Thursday,  at  noon. 

''Ezra  Holt." 

Mrs.  Penley  was  interesting  to  us,  as  having  been  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  our  mother.  Indeed,  Dosia  had 
been  named  for  her.  Formerly,  she  had  manifested  a 
great  fondness  for  Dosia,  who  regularly  passed  a  week 
with  her  during  the  Christmas  holidays.     But  illness  in 
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either  family  having  broken  up  this  habit,  we  had  latterly 
heard  little  of  our  old  friend. 

Dosia  expressed  the  temperate  grief  she  would  natu- 
rally feel  at  the  loss  of  her  godmother,  and  I  joined  her 
in  expressions  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Penley's  family,  and 
regrets  at  our  inability  to  attend  the  funeral. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  later,  however,  we  were 
surprised  by  a  visit  which  awoke  in  us  a  new  and  entirely 
different  interest  in  the  event.  A  card  was  brought  in, 
which,  glancing  at  carelessly,  I  tossed  over  to  Dosia, 
saying :  — 

"  Nobody  I  know  ;  one  of  your  beaux,  I  guess." 

"  No  such  thing ;  Holt,  Holt,  —  why,  that  was  the  name 
on  the  telegram,  Paul !  " 

"To  be  sure.  Ask  him  to  walk  up!"  I  said,  turning 
to  the  servant. 

Directly  afterwards  Mr.  Holt  appeared,  a  brisk,  ener- 
getic little  man,  with  the  brightest  and  keenest  of  gray 
eyes,  looking  out  from  a  lab3'rinth  of  wrinkles. 

"Mr.  Fonde,  I  suppose,  and  Miss  Fonde.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  myself.  I  am  the  executor  under  the  will  of 
the  late  IMrs.  Penley,  and  was  for  many  years  her  con- 
fidential legal  adviser.  I  call  upon  you  to-night  on 
business,"  continued  Mr.  Holt,  drawing  off  his  gloves, 
and  taking  the  chair  I  had  placed  for  him.  "  You  will 
therefore  excuse  ceremony  if  I  proceed  at  once  to  discuss 
it.     This,  I  presume,  is  Miss  Theodosia  Fonde." 

"It  is." 

"Named,  I  believe,  for  Mrs.  Penley?"  continued  Mr. 
Holt,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  memorandum-book,  and 
turning  the  leaves. 

"Yes,"  returned  Dosia,  a  little  startled  at  this  inqui- 
sition. 

"  But  no  relation,  1  think  ?"  pursued  Mr.  Holt. 
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"None  at  all." 

"  May  I  ask  if  Mrs.  Penley  ever  intimated  to  you  what 
disposition  she  proposed  to  make  of  her  property?" 

'•Never,"  replied  Dosia,  almost  gasping  with  ner- 
vousness. 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea  of  the  j^urport  of 
her  will?" 

"  I  am  sure  my  sister  has  not  the  least  notion  on  the 
subject,"  I  said,  comhig  to  Dosia's  relief. 

"Then,  Miss  Fonde,  you  may  prepare  yourself  for  a 
great  surprise."  continued  Mr.  Holt,  taking  from  his  memo- 
randum-book a  large  envelope,  and  from  the  envelope  a 
formidable-looking  manuscript,  tied  with  green  ribbon. 
"I  have  brought  with  me  the  original  will,  which  was 
deposited  in  my  keeping,  and  has  not  yet  been  presented 
for  probate.     Allow  me  to  read  it !  " 

Mr.  Holt  then  proceeded  in  a  rapid  monotone  to  read 
the  formal  parts  of  the  will,  together  with  some  insignifi- 
cant bequests  to  various  charities.  Then  pausing,  to 
assure  himself  of  our  attention  by  a  swift  glance  of  his 
sharp  eyes,  he  continued  slowly,  and  with  great  em- 
phasis :  — 

"  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  of  whatsoever 
nature  and  description,  I  give  to  my  valued  friend  and 
adviser,  Ezra  Holt,  in  trust,  to  hold  the  same,  and  pay 
over  the  income  and  increase  thereof  to  my  namesake, 
Theodosia  Penley  Fonde,  youngest  child  of  my  old  and 
very  dear  friend,  Margaret  Fonde,  late  of  Nimport,  until 
such  time  as  the  said  Theodosia  shall  arrive  at  the  ao-e  of 
twenty-one  years ;  then,  and  in  such  case,  to  convey  and 
make  over  the  said  estate  to  the  said  Theodosia.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  the  said  Theodosia,  before  attaining  the 
age  aforesaid,  the  said  Holt  is  directed  to  convey  and 
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distribute  said  estate  to  such  charitable  uses  as  he  may 
deem  fit." 

He  finished  reading,  carefully  folded  the  will  and  re- 
turned it  to  the  envelope,  while  Dosia  sat  pale  and  dumb 
with  astonishment. 

"You  perceive,"  continued  Mr.  Holt,  "that,  by  the 
terms  of  this  will,  the  legal  title  to  the  bulk  of  Mrs. 
Penley^s  estate  is  vested  in  me  for  j'our  use  and  behoof; 
or,  as  we  say  in  law,  I  am  the  trustee,  and  you  the  cestui- 
que-irust,  or  beneficiary,  until  you  shall  arrive  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  May  I  ask  how  old  you  are  now,  Miss 
Fonde?" 

"  Eighteen !  "  answered  Dosia,  still  struggling  with  her 
bewilderment. 

"  Very  good ;  then  for  the  next  three  years,  you  under- 
stand, you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  property ; 
no  right  of  control  or  disposal  over  it  except  as  regards 
the  income  and  proceeds  which  I  shall  pay  over  to 
you." 

All  this  time  we  had  been  so  captivated  by  the  direct- 
ness and  business  despatch  of  our  visitor,  and  so  over- 
whelmed by  his  announcement,  we  had  not  thought  of 
interposing  a  word.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
evidently  been  addressing  merely  Mrs.  Penley's  legatee 
and  Mrs.  Penley's  legatee's  brother,  without  further 
distinguishing  them. 

Dosia,  having  collected  herself,  now  said  :  — 

**  As  you  surmise,  sir,  I  am  so  much  surprised  at 
this  step,  —  this  bequest,  do  you  call  it?  — of  Mrs.  Pen- 
ley's,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  am,  of  course, 
very,  very  grateful  for  such  a  great  mark  of  esteem  on 
the  part  of  my  old  friend,  which  I  am  sure  is  quite  unde- 
served ;  but  Mrs.  Penley  left  others,  — her  own  kin,  —  for 
whom  she  has   made  no   provision,  who   are   naturally 
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entitled  to  her  estate ;  and  I  do  not —  do  not  quite  under- 
stand —  " 

"Her  motive  in  making  such  a  will,"  interposed  Mr. 
Holt. 

"Yes." 

"It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  you  should,"  he  con- 
tinued, dryly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Dosia,  a  good  deal 
nettled.  "  It  is  very  necessary  ;  so  necessary  that  until  I 
do  understand  her  motives  for  making  such  an  unusual 
disposal  of  her  property,  I  shall  decline  to  avail  myself 
of  it." 

Mrs.  Penley's  legatee  was  developing  individuality. 
Mr.  Holt  wiped  his  eye-glass  upon  his  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  regarded  her  in  evident  astonishment. 

"  Hem !  you  cannot  heljD  yourself,  my  dear  young  lady ; 
you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter;  the  law  vests  this 
estate  in  me,  for  your  benefit,  until  you  have  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion." 

The  tone  of  pure  instruction  with  which  this  was  said 
just  cleared  it  of  impertinence.  It  was  plain  the  trustee 
regarded  his  cestui-que-trust  as  a  child;  he  was  to 
discover  his  mistake. 

"  I  have  this  choice  in  the  matter,"  returned  Dosia, 
rising  in  high  dudgeon,  "  that  I  shall  decline  to  hold  any 
further  conference  upon  the  subject  until  I  am  fully 
satisfied  upon  the  point  in  question  !  " 

"One  moment.  Miss  Fonde.  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  Mr.  Holt,  rising  in  his  turn,  and  putting  out  his 
hand  to  intercejDt  her;  "you  misunderstand  me;  I 
merely  state  the  law  to  you.  Of  course  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  act  as  you  choose  when  you  shall 
arrive  at  the  designated  age.  Believe  me,  I  came  here 
solely  in  your  interest,    and  in   the   discharge    of   my 
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professional  duty.  Pray  be  seated ;  I  have  still  much  to 
say  to  you." 

Mr.  Holt,  executor,  plainly  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  scruples  of  Mrs.  Penley's  legatee.  Fortunately  he 
had  the  ffood  breedin2:  or  address  to  clear  his  voice 
and  look  of  the  suspicion  of  a  sneer,  as  he  asked  :  — 

"  What  exactly  do  you  wish  to  know,  Miss  Fonde  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  know,"  replied  Dosia,  still  standing. 
"  what  heirs  Mrs.  Penley  left;  what  their  circumstances 
are,  —  that  is,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor ;  whether  she 
had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  them,  and,  if  so,  the  grounds 
of  such  quarrel." 

"If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  a  seat,"  said 
Mr.  Holt,  resuming  his  cool,  direct  business  manner,  "I 
will  satisfy  your  curiosity  so  far  as  is  possible  without 
betra3ang  the  confidence  of  my  old  friend  and  client." 

Dosia  succumbed  under  this  cutting  speech,  pro- 
nounced in  the  coldest  and  most  respectful  of  tones,  and 
sat  down  a  little  ashamed  of  her  heroics. 

"  If  I  understand  3^our  present  feelings,"  continued  Mr. 
Holt,  in  a  highly  professional  manner,  and  with  a  little 
com23assionating  note  in  his  voice,  which  affected  Dosia 
more  than  a  thousand  words, — "  if,  I  say,  I  understand 
your  present  feelings,  Miss  Fonde,  you  would  make  your 
acceptance  of  this  legac}^  conditional  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  Mrs.  Penley's  heirs-at-law.  Without  stojDping 
to  argue  that  question,  I  will  merely  beg  you  to  come  to 
no  hasty  decision  upon  so  important  a  matter.  Mrs. 
Penley  left  no  heirs  of  the  direct  line,  but  a  great  many 
collateral  heirs,  —  nephews  and  nieces,  —  all  standing  in 
the  same  degree.  Their  circumstances  are  widely  dif- 
ferent, some  having  large,  some  limited,  and  possibly  a 
few  narrow  means.  Now,  if  this  will  should  be  set  aside, 
that  is,  if  you  decide  not  to  accept  this  legacy  at  the  time 
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apjDointed,  the  proj^erty  will  be  divided  up  amongst  these 
numerous  claimants,  who.,  all  sharing  pa?'zpa.ss?^,  that  is, 
—  excuse  me,  — equally,  will  reduce  the  individual  shares 
to  an  inconsiderable  and  contemptible  sum." 

"  And  had  Mrs.  Penley  shown  no  preferences  amongst 
her  relatives  ?  " 

"Yes;  naturally,  among  so  many,  she  had  her  likes 
and  dislikes." 

*'  Did  she  never  speak  of  leaving  her  money  to  any  of 
these  whom  she  thus  preferred  ?  " 

♦'Yes." 

"Did  she  never  make  a  will,  a  previous  will,  to  such 
effect?" 

"She  did." 

Dosia  stopped ;  hesitating  to  ask  more,  she  was  yet 
dissatisfied.  Remaining  some  minutes  silent,  evidently 
embarrassed  by  Mr.  Holt's  labored  air  of  patience,  she  at 
length  said :  — 

"  Mr.  Holt,  I  know  nothing  of  the  law  in  this  matter; 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  if  Mrs.  Penley  has  left  any 
kindred  who  have  claims  upon  her  consideration,  who, 
perhaps,  have  been  near  and  dear  to  her,  but  with  whom 
she  has  had  some  unfortunate  difference,  which  she  her- 
self would  now  doubtless  be  the  first  to  regret,  I  cannot, 
cannot  consent  to  take  this  money  !  " 

"  It  will  be  enouo^h  for  me  now  to  sav,"  returned  the 
lawyer,  "that  you  partly  suspect  the  truth,  —  that  Mrs. 
Penley  had  designed  to  make  another  disposition  of  her 
property,  which  she  was  prevented  from  doing  by  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  painful  nature,  to  which  I  am 
now  permitted  only  to  allude.  But —  and  I  wish  es- 
pecially to  impress  this  upon  your  mind  —  your  refusal  to 
take  advantage  of  this  will  would  not  operate  to  amend 
any  false  steps  Mrs.  Penley  may  have  taken  in  the  past. 
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bnt  would  simply  result  in  dissipating  her  estate  amongst 
an  innumerable  host  of  heirs." 

"Paul,  what  shall  I  do?"  asked  Dosia,  rising  and 
pacing  the  floor. 

"Understand  your  exact  position  from  Mr.  Holt,  and 
then  take  a  little  time  to  think  ujion  it,"  I  replied. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  for  me  now  to  suggest,"  said 
Mr.  Holt,  rising  and  drawing  on  his  gloves,  "  that  this 
instrument  will  scarcely  be  admitted  to  probate  without 
objection ;  and  it  may  even  be  wise  for  us  to  pre- 
pare for  considerable  opposition  from  those  adverse  in 
interest." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  there  may  —  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  lawsuit?"  asked  Dosia,  breathlessly. 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  That  decides  the  question  at  once,  then,"  she  ex- 
claimed, emphatically.  "  I  will  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it !  " 

"  A  lawsuit,  you  will  understand,  Miss  Fonde,  has  no 
necessary  effect  upon  the  moral  bearings  of  the  case ;  it 
is  merely  an  examination  of  its  legal  aspects." 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  I  can  never  put  myself  in  the  false 
and  invidious  position  of  contending  with  Mrs.  Penley's 
natural  heirs  for  the  possession  of  property  which  I  had 
a  thousand  times  rather  they  should  have  in  the  first 
instance." 

"  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  you  to  appear  in  the 
suit  in  any  capacity.  It  will  be  my  ofiicial  duty  to  sus- 
tain the  will,  which  I  shall  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
which  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  do,"  continued  Mr.  Holt, 
buttoning  his  coat  and  aj^proaching  the  door,  "  whatever 
course  you  may  see  fit  to  pursue  during  your  infancy,  — 
that  is,  you  understand,  your  nonage.  I  must  now  bid 
you  good  evening,  Miss  Fonde,  but  will  confer  with  you 
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again  shortly ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  repeat  to  yon  your 
brother's  advice  :  consider  tlie  whole  matter  seriously." 

And  so,  with  a  brisk  bow,  Mr. Holt  briskly  disappeared. 

All  discussion  of  the  matter  between  Dosia  and  me 
was,  for  the  time,  deferred,  by  the  entrance  of  the  even- 
ing mail. 

"  Two  letters  !  "  cried  Dosia. 

"  And  one  is  from  Peg,"  I  said,  recognizing  the  well- 
known  characters. 

"Yes  ;  but  who  can  this  be  from?  What  a  queer,  stiff, 
old-fashioned  hand  !     Do  you  know  it,  Paul  ?" 

"Never  saw  it  before,"  I  said.  "But  let's  hear  from 
Peg." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

LETTER  FKOM   PEG. 

"Trescott  Hall,  May  C,  18—. 

"Dear  Home: — Here  I  am  safe,  sound,  and  a  gov- 
erness. I  had  no  mishap  in  coming,  save  the  loss  of  my 
Railway  Guide  and  pocket-handkerchief.  The  ride  would 
have  been  delightful  had  I  not  been  so  wrapt  in  the  cloud 
of  parting,  for  all  along  the  way  the  grass  was  in  bloom, 
all  feathery  and  waving,  and  the  fields  jDurple  and  white 
with  clover  and  daisies. 

"My  luncheon  —  which  I  pulled  out  in  full  view  of  a 
nice  old  Shakeress,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  seat,  looking 
ever  so  pure,  spiritual-minded  and  half-fed  —  quite  cov- 
ered me  with  confusion ;  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  two 
able-bodied  coal-heavers.  Sinful  extravagance,  Dosia. 
'  Wilful  waste  makes,'  etc.,  which  write  down  at  once 
among  your  household  maxims. 

"Meantime,  of  course,  you  are  consuming  with  curi- 
osity to  hear  of  what  sort  this  place  and  people  are. 
Well,  I  am  coming  to  that.  But,  in  the  first  place,  was  I 
met  at  the  depot?  Why,  to  be  sure,  despite  your  pre- 
diction. I  had  scarcely  alighted  from  the  train  when  a 
severe-looking  old  Jehu  walked  up,  and,  touching  his  hat, 
—  more  from  habit  than  deference,  I  susjDCCt,  —  asked: 
'Is  this  Miss  FontZce?  '  Think  of  that,  Dosia!  But  the 
man  was  not  at  fault,  I  found  all  the  rest  of  them  deeing 
me  when  I  arrived. 
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"To  begin  with  the  house;  it  is  fine.  A  large,  old 
mansion,  placed  on  rising  ground,  commanding  a  wide 
prospect.  It  is  solidly  built,  airy  and  cheerful,  richly 
furnished,  and  thoroughly  appointed  in  every  particular. 
A  noble  grove  of  oaks  on  the  left ;  on  the  right  a  group  of 
tall  pines  flanked  by  a  large  shrubbery  ;  in  front,  a  flower- 
garden  and  lawn.  From  my  window  there  is  a  witching 
view:  a  range  of  grand  hills,  a  lovely  valley  between, 
and  the  river  windino^  throuofh ;  then  trees  on  trees  of 
every  variety  and  hue  of  foliage. 

"  And  now  for  the  people.  I  pause,  pen  in  mouth,  to 
speak  advisedly.  Let  me  see  :  j^ou  must  have,  of  course, 
to  begin  with,  a  broad  generalization  ;  something  sweep- 
ing and  sententious  it  should  be,  if  I  were  up  to  it,  but  at 
any  rate  it  shall  be  a  cartoon  big  and  bare  enough  to 
admit  of  indefinite  filling  in  as  future  developments  may 
require. 

"First,  then,  the  Blighs  are  not  only  rich  people, — 
that  you  expected,  —  but  they  are  richy  rich,  i.  e.,  you 
know,  conscious  of  it.  Paul,  what  pagan  wiseacre  said, 
'Fortuna  non  rauiat — \  something  that  means  hind,  or 
words  to  that  effect  ?  Whoever  it  was,  he  was  a  super- 
ficial observer,  and  he  was  mistaken.  I,  Peg  Fonde, 
spinster,  from  my  own  large  and  varied  experience,  do 
aver  it,  and  will  avouch  it.  Fortune  does  change  the 
kind  ;  that  is,  in  time,  — in  a  generation  or  so.  Without 
.  it,  the  Blighs,  with  one  exception,  would  have  been  very 
common  people.  As  it  is,  they  have  some  strong  points 
of  character,  some  pretty  stiff  prejudices,  a  notion  of 
family  dignity,  considerable  worldly  i)i'ide,  a  tinge  of 
breeding,  and  an  overweening  sense  of  the  power  and 
consequence  of  money. 

"T^ere!  how  will  that  do  for  an  outline?  'Present 
fftars '  —  were  there   occasion  for  them  —  are  still   *  less 
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than  horrible  imaginings ; '  and  for  my  own  part  I  must 
have  been  eternally  obliged  to  them  had  they  turned  out 
even  half  as  well;  for,  to  tell  truth,  I  have  done  nothing 
but  picture  them  a  lot  of  boois,  tyrants,  or  barbarians, 
and  everything  odious  and  disagreeable,  since  my  ar- 
rangement was  made. 

"  But  to  '  return  to  our  mutton.'  You  have  the  general 
whole;  now  for  the  individual  pictures.  And,  iSrst  in 
order  and  importance,  comes  Mrs.  Bligh.  Mrs.  Bligh  is 
an  able  woman.  Take  note  ;  that  is  a  short  sentence,  but 
it  means  a  lot.  She  is  forty-five,  or  thereabouts  ;  large, 
well-preserved,  and,  without  being  at  all  fine-looking,  is 
physically  imposing.  Paul  ■will  here  turn  up  his  artistic 
nose  and  cry,  '  Fat ! '  But  yott  know  what  I  mean,  Dosia, 
—  sort  of  Merdle-ish. 

"  To  resume  :  Mrs.  Bligh  has  very  watchful  eyes  —  they 
are  light  gray  —  and  immense  j^erception,  not  only  in  a 
bumpy  sense,  but  really  and  actually.  She  sees  every- 
thing going  on  about  hei-,  and  when  she  has  most  the  '  air 
of  nothing'  is  when  she  is  looking  the  sharpest.  Add  to 
this,  great  tact,  a  pleasing  address,  —  which  she  can  make 
persuasive,  and  even  caressing,  at  will,  —  a  vast  deal  of 
aplomb,  a  real  or  well-aflected  bonhommie,  and  a  capac- 
ity for  —  shall  I  ever  have  cause  to  add  a  habit  of?  — pro- 
found dissimulation,  and  you  have  her.  Talleyrand,  or 
whoever  else  said,  'He  knows  how  to  rule  who  can  dis- 
semble,' would  have  found  in  her  proper  stufi'for  emjjire. 
That  she  can  dissemble,  I  have  intimated ;  that  she  can  and 
does  rule  everybody  about  her,  I  quickly  discovered. 
Rules,  too,  without  fuss  or  flurry ;  hides  her  rod  and  scep- 
tre under  her  apron  ;  smiles  persuasive  smiles  ;  keeps  her 
temper  and  watches.  Her  method  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words  :  surveillance  and  manipulation.  An  obstacle 
in  her  way  she  never  rushes  at  and  struggles  with.     Such 
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sledge-hammer  policy  she  contemns.  Her  alert  vision 
discerns  the  difficulty  afar  off;  she  stands  prepared,  waits 
her  opportunity,  and,  at  the  ripe  and  proper  moment,  it 
is  manipulated  upon  rollers,  and,  presto !  in  a  trice, 
trundled  off  out  of  the  way,  while  Madame  stands  serenely 
smiling,  with  never  a  hair  dishevelled.  She  has  a  fashion 
of  rubbing  her  soft,  white  hands,  one  over  the  other,  in  a 
way  very  suggestive  of  her  temper  and  policy.  If  I  have 
said  anything  in  all  this  that  reminds  you  of  a  great,  sleek, 
purring  cat,  into  whose  yellow  eyes  a  baleful  fire  may  at 
any  moment  spring,  and  from  whose  velvet  feet  cruel, 
aduncous  claws  protrude,  the  thought  is  your  own.  I  am 
responsible  only  for  the  words  I  say,  and  wash  my  hands 
of  all  tropes  and  inferences.     Foicr  moifaime  les  chats  ! 

"One  word  more,  and  j-ou  have  portrait  number  one. 
Always  very  carefully  dressed,  even  to  the  touch  of 
powder  on  the  face,  Mrs.  Bligh  carries  about  with  her  a 
perennial  freshness  of  look  and  manner,  v>^hich  is  her 
greatest  attraction. 

•'  Bligh  pere  is  of  quite  another  mould.  A  plain,  com- 
monplace looking  man  of  fifty,  with  little  gray  eyes  and 
large,  coarse  mouth  ;  he  is  lumbering  in  mind  and  body; 
very  shrewd  in  everything  pertaining  to  business,  and 
very  stupid  in  everything  else.  Honest  and  well-inten- 
tioned, in  a  thick-skinned  sort  of  way,  Bligh  ^^ere  is  a 
good  example  of  the  human  ^pachyderm,  and  an  abject 
slave  to  every  look  and  gesture  of  his  clever  wife,  with- 
out in  the  least  suspecting  it, 

"Miss  Kate  Bligh  is  a  young  lady  of  nearly  my  own 
age,  a  mixture  of  blonde  and  brown,  with  rather  blunt 
features,  neat  figure,  supple  and  graceful  movements. 
She  is  a  ready  and  easy  talker,  and  has  much  of  her  moth- 
er's penetration  and  address. — No,  not  stylish,  Dosia,  but 
altogether  rather  handsome.     But  notwithstanding  her 
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attractive  exterior  and  her  considerable  refinement  of 
manner,  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  she  does  not  turn 
out  coarse-fibred,  as  well  as  her  brother,  —  Mr.  Trescott 
Bligh,  — a  magnificent  youth  of  twenty-two  or  three,  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University,  and  a  really  fine  speci- 
men of  physical  health  and  comeliness  ;  with  a  big  bump 
of  self-esteem,  and  a  touch  of  his  father's  obtuseness,  he 
patronizes  his  sister  —  who  has  three  ideas  to  his  one  — 
with  true  lord-of-creation  arrogance. 

"  The  two  half-grown  girls,  aged  respectively  nine  and 
eleven,  consigned  to  my  especial  charge,  are  pretty  and 
intelligent,  but  together  with  their  young  brother  —  a 
frank  and  winning  little  fellow,  and  the  flower  of  the 
family — are  sufficiently  petted  and  spoiled  to  make  my 
office  here  no  sinecure. 

•  "Last,  there  is  Miss  Phoebe  Bligh,  a  maiden  sister,  so 
I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Bligh,  and  one  word  will  tell  my  whole 
present  impression  of  her,  to  wit :  Mystery  —  yes.  Mys- 
tery !  She  is  a  breathing  impersonation  of  the  Unseen 
and  the  Incredible.  She  conies  and  goes  —  what  do  I 
say? — appears  and  disappears  ~  in  inscrutable  ways. 
Mystery  lurks  in  the  folds  of  her  dress ;  in  the  massive 
coils  of  her  hair ;  and  beams  from  the  big,  shining  eyes 
that  so  strangely  light  up  her  sallow  face.  She  has 
fine  features,  a  preoccupied  and  absent  manner,  dresses 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  says  nothing,  looks 
unutterable  things,  and  is  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible, 

"  But  I  fear  all  this  may  sound  somewhat  ungracious, 
and  too  purely  critical  in  tone.  Can  there  be  a  little 
residuum  of  fiilse  pride  left  in  me,  which  getting  into  my 
new  yoke  and  harness  has  stirred  up?  A  very  little 
weak  spite  at  the  Inexorable  Three  ?  Perhaps.  W  so, 
let  me  be  just,  and  pronounce  it  unwarrantable ;  and  so 
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far  inexcusable,  that  I  am  bound,  in  truth,  to  say  I  was 
kindly  and  cordially  received,  and  have  thus  far  been 
treated  with  great  politeness  and  consideration.  To  be 
sure,  Mrs.  Bligh  and  her  daughter  are  still  quite  busy 
ciphering  me  out,  and  I  am  left  to  wonder  how  far  short 
of  zero  I  shall  foot  up.  As  a  consequence,  I  have  not  yet 
any  definite  notion  of  what  my  social  position  is  to  be. 
Nor  have  I  yet  commenced  work,  as  the  young  misses 
have  had  certain  picnics,  calls,  and  society  duties  to 
finish  up. 

"Meantime,  as  Mrs.  Bligh  says,  I  have  the  few  days'  leis- 
ure to  get  settled  and  feeling  at  home  in.  This,  however, 
is  a  rather  difficult  matter  outside  my  own  room.  This 
is  not  at  all  a  homey  house.  Mrs.  Bliglrs  idea  of  house- 
keeping evidently  is  to  keep  everything  gleaming  and 
dustless,  and  set  at  right  angles.  The  library  is  a  big, 
handsome,  stiff  room,  which  nobody  ever  goes  into,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover.  I  have  therefore  tacitly  appropriated  it 
as  a  retreat ;  into  one  of  the  large  window  recesses  I  have 
wheeled  a  huge  leathern  chair ;  and  here,  in  my  little 
nookery,  shut  in  by  the  heavy  silk  curtains,  I  am  at  this 
moment  sitting,  scratching  to  you,  and  watching  —  be- 
tween my  periods  —  the  sun  set  behind  the  distant  hills, 
and  the  gray  shadows  creep  across  the  valley. 

**  But,  hark  !  there  goes  the  tea-bell,  and  I  must  away 
to  my  room,  to  give  hair  and  dress  a  touch  bfeore  meet- 
ing the  critical  eyes  of  Mrs.  Bligh  etjille. 

"  Wednesday,  May  10th. 
"Mercy  upon  us!  how  the  time  has  flown!  Nothing 
but  the  immutable  figures  could  ever  convince  me  that  the 
above  is  almost  a  week  old.  I  know  very  well  you  are 
getting  nervous  and  impatient  for  news,  notwithstanding 
the  despatch  announcing  my  arrival ;  but  all  sorts   of 
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interruptions  have  befallen,  and  this  is  really  the  first 
opportunity  I  have  had  to  steal  away  into  my  nookery  for 
a  bit  of  liome  talk. 

"  You  must  know,  Mr,  Bligh  is  a  large  m.anufacturer, 
and  has  extensive  factories  and  warehouses  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  house.  About  a  week  ago  it  chanced  he 
was  called  from  home  on  business.  The  day  following 
his  departure,  his  superintendent,  or  chief  man  of  affairs, 
was  caught  in  the  machinery,  and,  it  is  feared,  fatally 
injured.  The  operatives,  led  on  by  a  few  malcontents, 
straightway  seized  this  favorable  opportunity  for  organ- 
izins:  a  strike.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  Mr.  Blisfh  was 
filling  a  large  government  contract,  when  every  mo- 
ment's time  was  gold  and  a  day's  loss  was  of  serious 
consequence. 

"Mrs.  Bligh,  to  whom  news  of  the  revolt  was  presently 
brought,  directly  ordered  her  carriage,  and,  inviting 
me  to  accompany  her,  drove  off  to  '  the  mills,'  where  we 
found  nearly  the  whole  body  of  men  collected  in  the 
yard,  engaged  in  excited  discussion. 

"  Into  the  very  midst  of  them  Mrs.  Bligh  ordered  her 
carriage  to  be  driven,  and  there,  to  my  amazement,  rose 
and  addressed  that  discontented,  disorderly  mob. 

"  With  propitiating  voice,  yet  a  sustained  dignity  of 
manner,  and  an  ease  and  self-possession  never  for  a 
moment  shaken,  she  talked  moderation,  good  sense  and 
loyalty  to  those  astonished  and  shamefaced  men. 

*'  The  result  was  quickly  shown.  Owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  the  principal  ringleader,  and  partly,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  suddenness  of  our  appearance,  they  were 
surprised  into  subordination ;  and  we,  at  length,  drove 
away,  followed  —  will  you  believe  it  ? —  by  three  rousing 
cheers.  It  was  the  '  one  touch  of  nature '  that  makes  all 
men  kin,  —  their  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  of 
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her  personal  intercession,  the  expression  of  that  spirit 
of  gallantry  which,  as  a  part  of  their  manhood,  glowed 
or  smouldered  somewhere  beneath  their  coarse  fustian. 

*'  Cleverness  wins  all  the  world.  Even  when  prosti- 
tuted to  dubious  or  evil  ends — Paul  will  scoff  at  this 
sentiment — there  is  mixed  with  our  damnatory  judg- 
ment an  unwilling  meed  of  admiration  for  the  perverted 
talent. 

**  Here  it  had  been  legitimately  used,  and  with  sur- 
prising results,  and  I  found  myself  regarding  Mrs.  Bligh 
with  a  respect  and  admiration  I  could  never  have 
believed  possible,  as  we  drove  rapidly  to  the  telegraph 
station  and  sent  off  a  message  summoning  Mr.  Bligh 
home. 

"The  next  morning  things  were  still  further  compli- 
cated by  news  that  the  book-keeper,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  a  long  time  in  Mr.  Blights  service,  had  defaulted, 
taking  all  the  money  he  could  lay  hands  on,  —  several 
thousand  dollars.  Upon  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Bligh,  accom- 
panied by  her  son,  repaired  at  once  to  the  counting- 
house,  and  assumed  control  of  the  business  and  accounts. 

"The  next  day  Mr.  Bligh  returned,  and  took  things 
into  his  own  hands.  Whatever  gratification  he  may  have 
felt  at  his  wife^s  unusual  promptness  and  energy,  he  gave 
no  outw'ard  sign. 

"  Thursday,  11th. 
"I  must  contrive,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  finish  this 
sheet  and  send  it  off  by  the  morning's  mail,  as  I  can 
imagine  you  are  by  this  time  becoming  alarmed,  and  pos- 
sibly indignant,  at  my  silence.  But  '  sprinkle,'  I  pray, 
'  cool  patience '  on  your  wrath  and  fears !  I  am  no 
longer  a  free  agent,  and  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise.    This  strike  and  defalcation  have  caused  so  much 
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excitement  and  disturbance  in  the   family  as   to   make 
any  regular  attention  to  minor  duties  quite  impossible. 

"Meantime  I  am  manifestly  growing  in  Mrs.  Bligh's 
good  graces,  which  means  in  those  of  the  family ;  more- 
over, I  am  persuaded  she  approves  of  my  appearance ; 
whether  it  is  myself  or  my  quiet  dress  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  both,  for  she  sweeps  me  over,  and  takes  me  all 
in,  to  the  uttermost  frill  and  tucker,  with  the  swift,  search- 
ing ghmce  that  accompanies  her  morning  greeting. 

"  And  now,  to  sum  up  this  disjointed  epistle,  which  I 
trust  may  afford  you  more  satisfaction  than  I  have  any 
right  to  expect,  I  would  say  I  am  in  better  spirits,  and 
feel  already  a  great  deal  more  at  home,  than  I  ever 
dared  to  expect  when  I  left  you  and  dear  old  Nimport 
behind.  You  may,  perhaps,  gather  unfavorable  impres- 
sions from  the  general  drifL  and  tenor  of  this ;  if  so, 
I  beg  you  to  banish  them  at  once.  Let  us  be  delib- 
erate, and  make  up  our  minds  advisedly,  on  a  sufficient 
basis  of  fact.  Meantime  you  are  to  think  of  me  as  well 
and  happy,  content  with  work  and  surroundings,  till  you 
hear  to  the  contrary  from  my  own  lips. 

"  But  do,  DO  tell  me  of  home, —  everything  you  have  said, 
done,  thought,  or  imagined,  since  I  came  away !  How 
does  the  garden,  and  is  it  quite  given  over  to  the  cats  ? 
And  how  is  lo  ?     Write  !  —  Write ! !  —  White  ! ! ! 

* '  Always  your  own 

"Peg." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BLUCHER. 

"  Da  ist  ein  Brief;  er  muss  von  jemand  Hohes  sej'n, 
Das  Siegel  ist  sehr  gross  und  das  Papier  ist  fein. 

Den  Inbalt  moclit  'ich  wohl  von  diesem  Briefe  wissen." 

Gothe :  "  Die  Mitschuldigen." 

•'  But  yon  have  forgotten  your  other  letter,""  I  said, 

"Why,  so  I  have;  Peg's  news  has  driven  everything 
else  out  of  my  head,"  returned  Dosia,  picking  up  the 
neglected  missive.  "Do  you  know,  Paul,  I  dread  to 
open  this  letter  ?  " 

"Pooh!" 

"I  know  it's  absurd;  but  a  telegram  or  a  strange 
letter  always  makes  me  nervous,  on  account,  I  suppose, 
of  the  little  air  of  mystery  and  surprise  about  them." 

"  Just  what  ought  to  make  them  interesting." 

"  Why,  so  it  does  ;  can't  a  thing  be  dreadful  and  inter- 
esting too?  But,"  she  continued,  slowly  tearing  open 
the  envelope,  "  I  cannot  conceive  any  occasion  under  the 
sun  a  stranger  should  have  to  write  to  me;  and  Peg's 
letter  was  such  good  news,  that  this,  by  all  the  laws  of 
compensation,  ought  to  be  correspondingly  bad." 

"Bug-a-boo!  Read  your  letter  and  get  out  the  crib- 
bage-board,  while  I  go  for  my  slippers  and  cigar." 

"  What  a  goose  I  am  !  "  said  Dosia,  unfolding  the  letter 
with  a  little  mock  shudder  as  I  left  the  room. 
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I  found  her,  on  my  return,  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the 
edge  of  her  chair,  staring  with  might  and  main  at  the 
strange  epistle. 

"O  Paul!"  she  cried,  with  eyes  rivetted  to  the  page, 
"what  can  we  -  what  are  we  to  do?  Here,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  cannot  wait  to  linish,  read  it  yourself;  read  it 
aloud,  that  I  may  make  sure  there  is  no  mistake." 

I  took  the  open  sheet  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Westbrook,  July  10th,  18—. 

*' My  dear  Niece,  —  Although  I  learned,  entirely  by 
accident,  of  your  recent  affliction,  I  should,  nevertheless, 
ere  this,  have  offered  you  those  words  of  sympathy  and 
consolation  suitable  to  the  occasion,  had  I  not  felt,  as  I 
still  do,  some  natural  misgivings  as  to  how  they  might  be 
received. 

*'  The  cold  indifference  with  which  vour  late  father  re- 
garded  the  friends  and  kindred  of  his  lamented  wife,  and 
the  long  estrangement  he  fostered  between  them  and  his 
own  family,  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  his  unhappy 
prejudices  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  transmitted  to  his 
children. 

"But  we  are  taught  to  render  good  for  evil,  and 
although  Andrew  Fonde  treated  me  with  contemptuous 
neglect,  and,  on  one  occasion,  went  so  far  as  to  use  oppro- 
brious language  to  me  in  his  own  house,  which  nothing 
but  a  Christian  serenity  of  temper  prevented  me  from 
resenting,  I  shall  now  repay  his  evil  usage  by  returning 
a  double  measure  of  good  to  his  children. 

"  By  a  greater  than  human  Authorit3%  the  way  of  duty 
has  been  pointed  out,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pursue 
it.  •  Blessed,'  it  is  said,  *  are  the  peacemakers  ! '  and 
I  am  resolved  that  the  few  remaining  years  of  my  life 
shall  be  de\oted  to  earning  that  divine  benediction. 
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"  You  are  now,  my  dear  children,  young,  thoughtless, 
and  inexperienced,  left  without  a  suitable  guide  and  pro- 
tector; alone,  as  it  were,  in  a  world  beset  with  snares 
and  perils  to  your  feet.  Your  desolate  condition  fills  me 
with  pity  and  anxiety  ;  and,  after  much  prayerful  consid- 
eration, I  have  determined,  at  whatever  cost  to  myself, 
to  come  to  you  and  assume  that  office  of  guide  and  men- 
tor which  young  and  motherless  girls  so  especially 
need. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  not  be  making 
sacrifices.  I  will  not  speak  of  friends  and  associations 
here  to  be  left,  nor  advert  to  trials  and  responsibilities 
there  to  be  undertaken.  I  am  not  insensible  to  all  or  any 
of  these  considerations ;  but,  sustained  as  I  believe  my- 
self to  be  by  the  loftiest  motives  of  duty  and  benevolence, 
I  shall  not  allow  them  to  influence  my  action. 

"  It  may  create  surprise  that  I  voluntarily  undertake  a 
charge  of  such  indefinite  duration ;  but  the  approval  of 
my  own  conscience,  and  the  thought  of  the  gratitude  you 
will  some  day  accord  me  for  services  you  may  not  now 
so  fully  appreciate,  overcome  every  scruple. 

"I  shall  therefore  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can  com- 
plete my  arrangements  for  departure ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  my  children,  I  commend  you  to  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God. 

♦ '  Y^our  affectionate  aunt, 

"  LucRETiA  Bangs."  , 

*■«  Well ! "    exclaimed  Dosia,   expressing  a  world  of 
meaning  in  that  single  expletive. 
♦♦Well!"  I  returned. 
♦'  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 
♦♦  Cool ! "   I  said,  lighting  my  cigar. 
♦'It's    pure    impertinence    from    beginning    to    end! 
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'  Unhappy  prejudices,'  indeed !  — it  is  very  plain  they  were 
only  too  well  founded  !     Paul,  what  can  we  do  ?" 

*'Stop  her!" 

"  But  how  ?     Write  a  letter  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  tell  her  we  cannot  aifford  to  increase  our 
family.  Thank  her  for  her  proposed  '  sacrifices,'  and 
frankly  say  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  receive  her," 

*'  She  is  sure  to  be  atFronted,  and  the  family  war 
renewed." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  her  come  for  a  while." 

"  No,  no;  if  she  once  gets  here,  there's  an  end  of  it. 
We  could  never  turn  her  out;  we  could  never  manage 
her  hand  to  hand.  She  has  been  my  beau  ideal  of  an 
ogress  ever  since  I  was  in  pinafores.  I  confess  I  am 
downright  afraid  of  her." 

"That's  only  family  gossip.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
true." 

"  But  think  of  the  absurdity  of  sending  poor  Peg  away 
to  knock  about  in  the  world,  and  earn  her  own  living, 
and  taking,  in  her  stead,  one  who  would  be  —  " 

"What?"  I  -asked,  unable  to  repress  a  smile  at  the 
vexation  and  dismay  pictured  in  Dosia's  face. 

"A  thorn  in  our  sides,  and  —  and  an  insufferable 
nuisance  !  "  returned  Dosia,  warmly. 

"  We  didn't  want  Peg  to  go,  and  don't  want  Aunt 
Bangs  to  come.  It's  Fate  that's  in  it,"  I  said,  blowing  a 
smoke-ring. 

"Fate  must  get  out  of  it,  then!"  said  Dosia,  ener- 
getically. 

I  looked  with  mingled  amusement  and  surprise  at  my 
romping,  school-girl  sister  of  three  months  ago,  and  dis- 
covered lines  of  decision  already  developing  about  the 
mouth,  and  an  air  of  thought  upon  the  brow. 

"  Hash  talk,  my  dear.     Fate  is  rather  a  ponderous  old 
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lady  to  budge.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  We  want  practical  sugges- 
tions. You  suggest  writing  a  letter,  which,  you  fear,  will 
make  a  row.  You  deprecate  a  row,  and  there  you  stick 
in  a  quagmire  of  doubt.  I  suggest  we  let  Aunt  Bangs 
come  and  make  us  a  visit,  see  for  herself  how  poor  we 
are,  how  well  you  manage  things,  and  —  " 

"  Ta,  ta!  "  interposed  Dosia.  *'  That  is  either  satire  or 
humbug,  and  I  don't  care  a  fig  which.  You  are  very 
well  to  practise  upon,  Paul ;  but  Aunt  Bangs  is  quite  a 
different  person.  What  would  she  say  to  yesterday's 
sodden  pudding,  or  the  burnt  joint  of  the  day  before  ? 
She  would  commence,  at  once,  a  vigorous  course  of  show- 
ing-how, which  I  cannot  bear,  and  interfere  in  everything, 
v,^hich,  in  spite  of  her  Roman  nose,  I  never  would  sub- 
mit to." 

"Nothing  remains,  then,  but  to  write  the  letter,  and 
take  the  consequences." 

'*  Nothing  !  "  repeated  Dosia,  firmly. 

This  decision  was  a  moral  victory,  but  a  week  elapsed 
before  Dosia  could  screw  her  courage  to  the  sticking- 
point  of  acting  upon  it.  Her  resolution,  however,  was 
fixed,  and  in  course  of  time  she  executed  an  answer,  at 
once  so  emphatic,  polite,  and  altogether  clever,  that  I 
may  say,  under  breath,  to  the  reader,  it  was  quite  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way. 

"'Come  what  come  may,'  there's  the  letter  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered ! "  said  she,  handing  it  to  me  to 
mail.  "I  have  done  my  duty;  I  am  happy,  and  I  am 
sure  I  must  weigh  ten  stone  less.  I  feel  like  a  thistle- 
down, such  a  load  has  been  lifted  from  my  heart." 

I  seemed  to  have  caught  some  of  the  thistle-down 
feeling  myself,  for  I  remember  working  to  better  efifect 
that  day,  and  going  home  at  night  better  satisfied  than 
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usual.  And  thus  it  chanced  I  sat  down  in  "  measureless 
content "  to  sj3in  a  little  dream-web,  watch  the  setting 
sun,  and  wait  for  my  supper. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  broad  window-seat  Dosia  sat 
winding  a  skein  of  brilliant,  shining  silk,  and  singing 
softly  to  herself.  The  western  sky  was  blazing  with  a 
tossed-about  and  dishevelled  splendor,  like  the  tiring- 
room  of  a  tragedy-queen,  and  I  sat  lost  in  wondering 
how  I  could  best  produce  in  pigments  a  certain  effect  of 
gold  and  purple  in  a  cirrus  cloud. 

An  earthquake  toppled  me  from  the  clouds  —  a  carriage 
came  rattling  up  to  the  door.  Dosia,  from  her  seat, 
commanded  it,  and  I  lazily  watched  her  face  for  revela- 
tions as  she  leaned  forward  to  get  a  premonitory  peep  at 
her  coming  visitor. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  in  another  moment,  with  a  look 
of  consternation,  she  rose,  ejaculating:  — 

*'  Merciful  heavens  !    it  is  Aunt  Bangs  !  " 

"  Hm — m — m!      We  were  too  late  with  the  letter!" 

*'  Paul,"  cried  Dosia,  nervously  grasping  my  arm, 
"  you  must  receive  her  ;  I  cannot  be  such  a  hypocrite  as 
to  bid  her  welcome." 

Before  I  could  reply.  Aunt  Bangs  herself  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  with  her  luggage. 

To  create  a  diversion,  and  enable  Dosia  to  regain  her 
composure,  I  advanced,  not  without  some  curiosity,  to 
receive  our  self-bidden  and  formidable  guest,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  many  years. 

A  little  figure  in  black,  with  the  eye  and  beak  of  a 
hawk,  but  the  voice  and  address  of  a  lady,  advanced  to 
meet  me. 

"And  this  is  Paul,  I  suppose;  quite  grown  up  to  a 
young  man !  "  she  exclaimed,  looking  me  over  with  an 
eye  so  attentive  and  critical,  and  an  air  that  seemed  so 
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plainly  to  say,  "And  not  much  of  a  young  man.  after  all," 
that  I  quite  lost  my  composure,  and  felt  myself,  for  a 
moment,  shrink  and  dwindle  back  to  boyish  insignificance 
before  her. 

*'  Theodosia,  my  child,  you  must  have  forgotten  me," 
she  said,  advancing  and  kissing  Dosia,  who  returned  the 
briefest  possible  greeting.  "  Forgotten  me  !  Why,  to 
be  sure  !  You  were  in  bibs  when  I  saw  you  last !  Paul, 
my  dear,"  she  continued,  fumbling  in  her  pocket,  "  can 
I  get  you  to  pay  this  hackman?  My  purse,  I  find,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  my  bag. 

"I  trust  you  received  my  letter,  so  that  I  do  not  take 
you  by  surprise,"  she  went  on,  as  I  was  dismissing  the 
hackman. 

"  We  did  receive  your  letter,"  said  Dosia,  with  marked 
emphasis. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that's  one  of  my  strong  points.  I 
don't  want  to  make  it  a  matter  of  boasting,  but  I  never 
had  a  letter  miscarry  in  my  life.  I  always  make  sure 
that  they  are  properly  sealed,  directed,  stamped,  and 
mailed — but,  my  dear  child,  you  are  ill !  " 

"Oh,  no,"  protested  Dosia. 

"You  are  certainly  ill;  your  hand  is  cold,  and  your 
face  is  pale." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly  well." 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear,  I  cannot  be  so  deceived.  You 
are  plainly  suffering.  These  housekeeping  cares  are  too 
much  for  you.  Now,  I  insist  upon  your  lying  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  sending  Paul  for  a  pillow." 

Dosia,  thus  quite  generalled  out  of  her  hauteur,  to 
avoid  further  attention,  was  fain  to  bestir  herself,  and 
offer  the  usual  hospitalities, 

"And  so  Margaret,  I  hear,  is  gone  to  be  a  governess. 
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What  romantic  notions  young  girls  get  iJossessed  with ! 
It's  a  great  pity  in  her  case,  to  be  sure." 

"  It  was  necessity,  and  not  romance,  with  Peg,"  said 
Dosia,  dryl}^ 

"Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say;  but  it's  such  a  wretched  life, 
my  dear.  You  lose  all  chance  of  settling  yourself,  you 
know,  and  are  a  nobody  all  your  days.  Why,"  con- 
tinued Aunt  Bangs,  lowering  her  voice  confidentially,  and 
handing  her  bonnet  and  cloak  to  Dosia,  **  a  second  cousin 
of  your  mother's  and  mine  —  poor  Susan  Dodge  —  went 
as  a  governess,  and,  after  being  knocked  about  all  her 
life,  at  last  died  in  the  poor-house." 

I  had  now  opportunity  to  study  our  visitor  at  leisure. 
She  wore  the  sleekest  and  straightest  of  fronts,  and  the 
most  rigid  of  mob-caps  ;  and  there  was  altogether  some- 
thing strong  and  inflexible  about  her  that  suggested  cast- 
iron,  while,  from  a  certain  martial  bearing  she  had  at 
times,  I  was  seized  with  the  absurd  fancy  that  she  looked 
like  Blucher,  and  could  never  afterwards  disassociate  her 
from  the  great  Prussian. 

"  Tea  will  be  ready  shortly,  aunt.  Would  you  like  to 
go  up-stairs  ?"  asked  Dosia. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,  presently;  I  will  ask  Paul  to 
get  me  a  glass  of  wine  first,  and  sit  here  and  rest  a  bit 
while  I  drink  it.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  with  you,  my  dears," 
she  resumed,  as  I  returned  with  the  wine.  "  But  such  a 
time  as  I  had,  to  be  sure,  in  getting  here  !  —  a  crying  baby 
on  the  seat  behind,  and  two  noisy  men,  talking  politics, 
in  front.  My  head  rings  with  it  yet.  But  how  strange  it 
is  there  shouldn't  be  a  trace  of  your  mother  about  jou, 
my  child !  "  she  continued,  producing  an  eye-glass,  and 
studying  Dosia  as  she  sipj^ed  her  wine. 

Like  me,  Dosia  was  quite  discomfited  by  that  Waterloo 
gaze. 
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"Paul  is  much  more  like,"  continued  Aunt  Bangs, 
transferring  the  gaze  to  me.  "  And  how  old  are  you, 
dear  ? " 

"  Eighteen,"  answered  Dosia,  beckoning  to  Cop,  who 
had  just  entered. 

*'  And  what  young  gentleman  is  this  ?  I  haven't  been 
made  acquainted  with  him,  I  think." 

*'  This  is  Cop." 

*'  Your  father's  nephew  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure.  Come  and  shake  hands  with  me, 
my  boy." 

"Are  you  Aunt  Bangth?"  asked  Cop,  advancing,  and 
curiously  studying  his  new  acquaintance. 

"No;  I  am  Aunt  Lucretia;  but  not  your  aunt  at 
all." 

"  Couthin  Paul  calls  you  Aunt  Bangth." 

"Hem!  Let  us  see,  now,  if  you  are  man  enough  to 
carry  this  glass  to  the  dining-room  while  I  go  up-stairs 
with  Cousin  Theodosia." 

At  the  stroke  of  the  bell  Aunt  Bangs  reappeared,  and, 
seating  herself  at  the  tea-table,  ostentatiously  said  a 
silent  grace. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  child,"  she  resumed,  coming  back  to 
Dosia,  "I  see  very  plainly  these  cares  are  wearing  upon 
you." 

"I  have  not  found  it  so,"  returned  Dosia,  coldly. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  not;  you  are  ambitious,  and  not  con- 
scious of  over-exerting  yourself,"  replied  Aunt  Bangs, 
wagging  her  head  wisely ;  "  but  you  are  too  young  for  so 
much  care.  Why,  my  dear,"  —  dropping  again  into  the 
confidential  tone,  —  "I  have  known  instances,  repeated 
instances,  of  young  girls  undermining  their  constitutions 
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and  ruining  their  health  for  life,  by  doing  precisely  what 
you  are  now  doing,  —  undertaking  too  much ;  going 
beyond  your  strength.  And  then,  I  dare  say,  your 
brothers  make  you  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. — 
Paul,  my  dear,  I  see  that  woman  has  left  the  door 
open." 

'*  She  will  be  back  directly,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  but  — I'm  so  afraid  of  draughts  that  —  " 

I  rose  and  closed  the  door. 

*'  Are  you  come  to  make  a  visit  to  us,  Mitheth  Bangth  ?" 
asked  Cop,  digesting  a  piece  of  bread  and  marmalade. 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

*'  How  long  are  you  going  to  thtay  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  of  course,"  continued 
Aunt  Bangs,  deaf  to  the  question,  "that  man's  nature  is 
essentially  more  selfish  than  woman's.  —  I  wonder  now  if 
one  of  those  gas-burners  is  singing,  or  whether  it  can  be 
that  those  dreadful  cars  are  running  in  my  head  yet." 

I  rose  and  turned  down  the  gas. 

*' I  dare  say  it  is  not,"  she  went  on;  "although  I 
believe  popular  opinion  is  to  the  contrary ;  the  trouble  is, 
men  and  boys  are  not  thoughtful  enough  in  little  things." 

When  we  returned  to  the  parlor  Dosia  took  refuge 
at  the  piano,  while  Aunt  Bangs  drew  her  chair  up  to 
me,  and  produced  some  knitting. 

"  So  you  are  a  painter  —  or  an  artist,  do  you  call  it  ?" 

"  Either  you  like." 

"  I  suppose,  in  some  cases,  where  a  painter  has  worked 
a  long  time,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  great  reputation, 
he  succeeds  in  amassing  a  fortune." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  But  that  is  only  in  cases  of  great  talent,  I  presume." 

"  Undoubtedly." 
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**The  majority  of  artists  —  of  young  artists,  especially, 
—  I  suppose,  are  poor?" 

♦*  Yes." 

•'It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  anything  until  they 
have  made  a  reputation." 

"  Out  of  the  question." 

"  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  wonder  how  they  contrive  to 
five." 

"  A  great  wonder." 

"  I  suppose  no  man  ever  undertakes  such  a  profession 
unless  he  is  persuaded  he  has  talent?" 

"Sometimes  a  great  fondness  and  taste  for  it  may 
induce  him,"  I  said,  dodging  the  question. 

"  Yes,  but  would  he  follow  his  mere  inclination  unless 
he  was  secretly  persuaded  he  had  talent?" 

"  He  may  hope  to  improve,  to  develop  himself." 

*•  Oh,  I  dare  say;  but  aren't  a  great  many  misled  and 
deluded  in  this  matter  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes." 

Having  now  got  me  securely  cornered,  she  shifted  her 
needles  and  knit  a  few  rounds  in  silence  before  dealing  the 
final  blow. 

"  And  do  you  find  yourself  getting  a  foothold  in  your 
profession  here  ?" 

'*  Hm — m — m  !  nothing  to  speak  of." 

"  Indeed  !  But,  after  all,  in  your  case  it  doesn't  make  so 
touch  difi'erence  ;  you  have  means,  and  can  afford  to  wait." 

*'  On  the  contrary  —  " 

"Oh  — ah!" 

I  rose,  and  went  to  sing  a  duet  with  Dosia. 

"  Come  here,  Copplestone,  my  boy,"  said  Aunt  Bangs, 
looking  around  for  a  new  victim.  "  Come  here,  and  tell 
me  where  you  got  tliat  comical  name." 
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Cop,  who  was  curled  up  on  a  stool,  drawing  pictures  on 
his  slate,  raised  his  eyes  calmly,  but  never  budged  as  he 
replied :  — 

*'  I  wath  named  it"  —  erasing  a  false  line  with  his  wet 
forefinger —  "  ever  and  ever  tho  long  ago  ;"  adding,  as  if 
struck  by  a  happy  afterthought  of  giving  himself  age  and 
dignity,  '•  before  you  were  born." 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut,  naughty  boy;  that's  a  wrong  story.  Do 
you  know  what  a  wrong  story  is  ?  Do  you  know  what 
will  become  of  you  if  you  tell  one  ?  " 

"No,"  returned  Cop,  wondering. 

*'  Don't  you  know  your  catechism  ?" 

"  I  gueth  not.     Do  I  Couthin  Dothia  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Dosia. 

*'  AVhat  ith  catechithm  ?"  asked  Cop. 

"  You  will  be  taught  some  time,  my  child,  I  hope,"  said 
Aunt  Bangs,  significantly,  with  a  look  at  Dosia,  who  now 
sat  down  at  the  table  and  busied  herself  with  some  em- 
broidery, while  I,  drumming  intermittingly  upon  the 
j;  piano,  lent  one  ear  to  the  talk. 

"Bangth  —  Clangth — Fangth  ?"  whispered  Cop  to 
himself,  drawing  away  very  busily  with  his  slate  and 
pencil. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Aunt  Bansrs. 

*'  Gangth  —  Hangth  —  Pangch,"  pursued  Cop,  aloud. 

*'  And  what  does  all  that  mean,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Aunt 
Bangs,  directing  a  Waterloo  look  at  the  stool. 

"  I  wath  only  making  rhymth." 

"  That  is  very  impolite,"  said  Dosia,  reprovingly. 

"  Isn't  it  most  time  little  boys  went  to  bed?  When  I 
was  a  child,  I  went  to  bed  at  candle-light,"  suggested 
Aunt  Bangs. 

"  You  wath  a  girl,"  said  Cop,  patronizingly. 

**  He  will  go  very  soon,"  remarked  Dosia. 
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"  Can't  go  til]  Hannah  comth,"  explained  Cop. 

**  Why  not  ?"  asked  Aunt  Bangs. 

"  'Fraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"'Fraid  of  the  dark,"  returned  Cop,  laconically,  hold- 
ing up  his  completed  sketch  to  study  the  effect. 

"Oh,  pooh,  pooh!  Afraid?  —  only  cowards  are 
afraid ! " 

"  Be  n't  you  afraid  of  anything?"  asked  Cop,  admir- 
ingly. 

"  No,  indeed!  "  replied  Aunt  Bangs,  with  an  intensified 
Blucher look. 

Here  Hannah  appeared  to  take  Cop  to  bed,  when 
almost  immediately  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  outcry 
from  Aunt  Bangs,  who  rushed  wildly  behind  me,  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  crying :  — 

"  Take  him  away  !  take  him  away  !  " 

"Who  —  where — what  is  the  matter?"  we  asked,  ris- 
ing in  the  greatest  astonishment. 

"  That  horrid  beast !  " 

"Beast?" 

"Yes,  yes;  that  dreadful  brute  —  where  did  he  come 
from  ?     There  !  there !  he  is  coming  at  me  !  " 

"  Where?"  I  asked,  looking  about,  utterly  bewildered. 

"  Theke  !  "  she  shrieked,  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and  pointing  at  lo,  who  had  entered  unnoticed  with  Han- 
nah, and  was  now  barking  furiously  at  the  unusual  dis- 
turbance. 

Dosia  immediately  caught  up  and  quieted  her  pet, 
while  I  endeavored  to  calm  and  reassure  Aunt  Banc's.  An 
occasional  growl  from  Dosia's  lap  showed  that  the  saga- 
cious animal  had  instinctively  detected  her  enemy ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  she  evinced  from  that  hour  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  Aunt  Bangs,  whose  terror,  however. 
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was  so  unaffected,  and  was  proved  upon  so  many  subse- 
quent occasions,  when  she  was  almost  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions on  being  left  alone  with  the  dog,  that  it  can 
only  be  classed  with  Lord  Bolingbroke's  antipathy  to  a 
cat,  and  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe''s  horror  of  a  violet. 

*'  I  dare  say,  my  dear,  you  are  fond  of  your  dog,"  re- 
sumed Aunt  Bangs,  smoothing  her  front,  and  adjusting 
her  cap-strings, ' '  but  —  but  1  do  not  —  I  cannot  understand 
how  anybody  can  tolerate  such  an  odious  creature  !  " 

Dosia  stitched  away  in  silence. 

"You  can  never  tell,  you  know,  when  they  may  bite, 
for  they  are  all  sure  to  bite,  sooner  or  later ;  and  then  to 
think  that  the  bite  is  absolutely  incurable,  and  that  death 
from  such  a  bite  is  the  most  terrible  form  of  death  — 
Paul,  can  I  trouble  you?"  she  asked,  producing  a  skein 
of  yarn. 

I  advanced  submissively,  and  the  skein  was  fitted  to 
my  extended  hands. 

"  Theodosia,  my  dear,"  pursued  she,  winding  the  yarn, 
and  casting  a  critical  eye  at  Dosia,  •'  it  is  really  surprising 
how  little  you  resemble  your  mother.  Your  mother  was 
a  very  beautiful  girl  at  your  age ;  quite  the  belle  of  the 
town,  I  assure  you,  and  with  hosts  of  admirers,  too. 
Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  as  she 
stopped  to  unravel  a  snarl,  "your  mother  might  have 
made  a  very  brilliant  match ;  she  had  the  choice  of  the 
county." 

*'  It  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  her  family,  that  she 
didn't,"  said  Dosia,  dryly. 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all;  nothing  of  that  kind;  we  were, 
on  the  whole,  very  well  satisfied  with  your  mother's 
marriage.  I  don't  think  your  father  ever  quite  under- 
stood us;  I  don't  think  he  entirely  sympathized  with 
us.      We  were  a  very  ambitious  family;  and  naturally 
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enough  —  we  had  good  blood  in  our  veins ;  there's  no 
better  family  in  the  county  than  your  mother's." 

Dosia  made  a  movement  as  if  to  say  something,  but 
restrained  herself 

At  this  moment,  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  Aunt  Bangs 
immediately  arose. 

"  This  is  my  bedtime  ;  I  always  retire  at  nine  o'clock, 
summer  and  winter,  and  never  suffer  anything  to  inter- 
fere. Good-night,  my  dears !  "  she  said,  rolling  up  her 
knitting;  "I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you,  and  very 
grateful   to  find  you  so  resigned  and  cheerful  in  your 
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I  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  evidence  of  cheer 
she  had  yet  discovered ;  but  she  went  on  as  though  deliv- 
ering herself  of  a  formula  that  ought  to  have  been  ap- 
propriate. 

"  But  you  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  You,  are  sur- 
rounded with  blessings ;  you  have  youth,  health,  and  the 
means  of  livelihood.  You  have  been  called  upon,  'tis 
true,  to  undergo  a  gi-eat  trial ;  but  '  the  Lord  giveth  and 
the  Lord  taketh  away,'  blessed  be  his  name  ! "  she  con- 
cluded, filliping  a  bit  of  lint  from  her  sleeve. 

"Remember,  however,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
"all  this  trouble  is  sent  down  upon  you  for  your  own 
good,  —  for  the  discipline  of  your  own  hearts.  Have 
you  thought  of  this  ?  Have  you  taken  this  terrible  lesson 
home  to  yourselves  ?  " 

I  glanced  at  Dosia ;  she  was  fast  losing  control  of  her- 
self. I  therefore  rose  at  once  to  interpose ;  but  Aunt 
Bangs,  w^ho,  in  talking,  had  approached  the  door,  now 
incautiously  opened  it,  when  lo,  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  room,  and  was  waiting  outside  in  the  hall,  in- 
stantly rushed  in,  and  Aunt  Bangs  as  incontinently  darted 
out. 
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Left  to  ourselves,  we  sat  for  a  while  without  a  v/ord. 

"Paiil,"  at  length  Dosia  broke  out,  impatiently,  "-how 
can  you  sit  there  so  dumb  ?  " 

"  I  can't  think  of  anything  to  say,  my  dear,  equal  to  the 
occasion.''' 

"  Ifs  a  question  of  doing,  not  saying.  You  cannot  mean 
to  suffer  this  meddlesome  —  " 

"Softly!     Softly!" 

"Ill-natured  —  " 

"  Keep  your  temper,  my  dear  !  " 

"Marplot  and  Kill-joy  to  settle  down  upon  us,  and 
become  a  member  of  our  lamily,  spoil  our  home,  and 
drive  us  all  to  distraction,  without  doing  something  !  " 

"I?" 

"  V/hy,  you  are  the  liead  of  the  family,  I  hope." 

"Oh!  ah!  yes.  Certainly.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  last 
resort  I  suppose  I  am  the  supreme  source  and  fountain- 
head  of  domestic  law  and  authority,"  said  1,  stroking  my 
mustache  with  an  air  of  complacency. 

"  Will  you  be  serious,  Paul?  This  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter." 

' '  But  let's  take  our  time ;  come  into  the  study  and 
discuss  it.  There ! "  I  continued,  drawing  up  an  easy- 
chair  for  Dosia  on  one  side  of  the  study-table,  and  settling 
myself,  with  a  pipe,  on  the  other.  "  This,  you  must  see, 
is  a  case  for  deliberation,  for  mature  reflection,  —  it's  a 
pity  you  don't  smoke,  a  pipe  would  so  clear  your  ideas,  — 
a  case,  in  short,  which  precipitation  and  ill-advised  action 
might  ruin." 

"No  more  than  over-deliberation,"  said  Dosia,  tartly. 

"Perhaps  not;  but  the  golden  mean  is  what  we  want, 
—  the  very  cream  of  sense,  judgment  and  action.  Now," 
I  continued,  with  tolerable  gravity,  "a  little  reflection 
will,   I  think,   convince  you  that  this  (putf,  puff)   is  not 
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a  case  for  extreme  measures,  but  rather  (puff,  puff)  for 
management,  tact,  finesse ;  in  short,  for  the  exercise  of 
just  those  tine  and  subtle  qualities  which  (puff,  puff) 
women  alone  possess.  Now,  if  you  would  just  take  suit- 
able occasion  to  quietly  hint  to  Aunt  Bangs,  in  the  same 
clever  way  (jiuff,  pufl')  you  did  in  the  letter,  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  receive  her 
(puff,  puff)  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  family,  etc., 
etc.,  as  you  know  so  well  how  to  phrase  it,  it  would, 
(puff)  in  my  way  of  thinking,  be  by  far  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty." 

"  Quietly  hint ! "  echoed  Dosia,  laughing  in  spite  of  her 
vexation.  "  I  would  as  soon  think  of  hinting  to  a  grizzly 
bear." 

"But  —  " 

"  No,  no,  Paul;  you  are  wasting  breath  and  logic,  and 
proving  yourself  a  master  of  that  very  finesse  you  at- 
tribute to  me.  You  need  expect  no  aid  from  me,  and 
may  as  well  understand  it  at  the  outset.  I  shall  contrive 
to  defend  myself;  but  beyond  that  you  must  manage  the 
whole  business." 

"  Feminine  policj'  !  "  I  said.  "  A  hasty  and  ill-advised 
declaration  of  war,  followed  by  a  shameless  desertion  of 
the  cause  in  the  hour  of  action." 

"No,  no.  I  will  co-operate  in  every  Avay  I  can  ;  but  I 
can  do  nothing.  She  treats  me  as  though  I  was  still  in 
pinafores." 

"  And  yet  you  show  surprising  cheerfulness  in  sending 
me  to  encounter  the  '  grizzly.''  " 

"Oh,  with  men  it  is  all  so  different.  They  make 
nothing^  of  these  things  :  never  trouble  themselves  about 
sensibilities,  and  such  bagatelles.  This  will  be  a  very 
simple  matter  for  you,  so  you  don't  trust  to  quiet  hints." 

'•  1  see  plain]}',  my  dear,"  s:ii.l  I   taking  a  turn  up  anl 
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clown  the  room,  "you  would  have  me  assault  her  vi  ci 
armis,  and  drive  her  from  the  premises." 

"  Whenever  you  get  ready  to  consider  this  matter  seri- 
ously, Paul  —  " 

"  Seriously,  then,  I  could  not  think  of  sailing  down  on 
Blucher  in  the  way  you  propose  until  all  other  means 
have  failed.'' 

"  What  other  means  can  your  ingenuity  suggest  ?" 

"  What  think  you  of  making  it  so  disagreeable  for  her 
that  she'd  be  glad  to  go  ?" 

"  That  would  be  meeting  her  upon  her  native  heath," 
returned  Dosia,  laughing.  "You  would  be  driven  igno- 
miniously  from  the  field." 

"I  don't  know.  Cop  and  lo  would  be  formidable 
auxiliaries." 

"But  to  —  " 

"  The  point?  Quite  right.  My  plan  is  this  :  give  lier 
a  chance  to  see  for  herself  how  we  are  situated,  rest  from 
her  journey,  and  receive  your  letter,  which  will  bo  for- 
warded from  Westbrook,  and  explain  everything  in  the 
best  possible  way." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure  —  the  letter.  Why  didn't  I  think  of 
it ?    They'll  be  sure  to  forward  it? " 

"  Unquestionably." 

"  Then  I  am  content  to  wait ;  but —  " 

"  But  what?"  I  asked,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  my 
pipe. 

"Nothino;  —  'tis  bedtime.     Good-night." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

LETTER  FROM  PEG. 

"  Trescott  Hall,  July  20,  18—. 

"Dear  Home  :  —  The  envelope,  bulging  with  your  last 
letters,  came  the  other  evening,  when  I  was  feeling  a 
bit  tired  and  homesick,  and  I  could  hardly  repress  a  cry 
of  delight.  '  Letters,'  I  call  them,  but  they  were  talks, 
wherein  I  could  see  the  very  play  of  your  features  and 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  your  breath  between  the  periods ; 
real,  genuine  talks,  as  void  of  syntax,  punctuation,  and 
premeditation  as  though  they'd  been  done  to  order,  —  a 
good,  old-fashioned  dose  of  home  tonic,  put  up  and  sent 
me  for  that  esf)ecial  fit  of  blues,  like  a  dish  of  thorough- 
wort  or  catnip-tea.  And,  for  the  most  part,  I  have  lived 
upon  them  ever  since  ;  my  only  present  fear  being  that  I 
shall  have  them  read  to  pieces  before  another  budget 
comes. 

"  And  now  for  myself.  You  bid  me  tell  you  all ;  and 
all  you  shall  have,  though  it  promises  now  to  be  but  a 
*  twice-told  tale.'  You  must  never  forget  that  occurrences 
worthy  of  note  must  be  rare  in  this  quiet  place,  and,  the 
daily  routine  once  known  to  you,  you  have  the  sum  and 
make-up  of  our  outward  being.  For  the  riff-raflf  of  petty 
things  that  differentiates  one  day  from  another,  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  you  will  care  much  for  it ;  but  you  shall 
have  all  I  have  time  and  patience  to  write,  as  it  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  my  only  stock  in  trade. 
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"I  am  getting  now  sdmewhat  worn  to  harness.  My 
position,  and  the  esteem  due  to  it,  are  being  gradually 
defined,  and  I  become,  in  consequence,  more  content 
and  well  assured.  My  first  impressions  of  the  family 
have  been  confirmed  on  larger  acquaintance,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  which  I  will  presently  note.  The  chil- 
dren have  proved  more  tractable  and  interesting  than  I 
dared  hope.  I  am  treated  with  due  respect,  by  one  and 
all.  My  quarters  are  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious, 
and,  on  every  hand,  I  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude. 

"  Outside  and  inside  the  school-room  I  seem  to  have 
won  golden  —  perhaps  I  had  better  write  that  gilded  — 
opinions.  Civilities  are  fairly  heaped  upon  me.  I  am 
invited  to  join  the  family  circle  in  the  parlor ;  I  am 
introduced  to  the  family  guests ;  taken  to  ride  in  the 
family  state  coach;  sit  rigid  with  grandeur  in  the 
family  pew  at  church,  and  am  altogether  adopted  into, 
and  associated  with,  the  family,  —  a  little  more  closely 
than  I  could  wish,  or  than  may  be,  at  all  times,  quite 
pleasant ;  a  partial  explanation  of  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  found  in  a  remark  that  Estelle,  the  younger  of 
my  girls,  let  fall  the  other  day,  in  the  innocent  candor 
of  childhood.  Do  not  suppose  I  shall  not  see  the  smile 
at  Peg's  self-complacency,  with  which  you  read  it! 
After  smoothing  my  hair,  and  regarding  me  steadily  for 
some  moments,  she  said,  'Mamma  says  you  are  very 
distinguished-looking,  Miss  Fonde,  but  she  don't  think 
you're  handsome  ;  but  papa  does,  and  Trescott  does,  and 
Aunt  Phoebe  does,'  she  added,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  sugaring  the  pill. 

**  Meantime,  I  am  gradually  finding  out  many  things  ; 
among  the  rest  Mrs.  Bligh,  so  that  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  fill  her  picture  in,  with  due  attention  to  the  chiaro 
oscuro.     And,  as  I  must  do  this  by  bits  and  touches,  from 
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time  to  time,  I  may  as  well  begin  now  and  here,  by  mak- 
ing a  little  correction  in  my  first  rough  sketch.  You 
may  remember,  I  described  her  as  an  absolute  autocrat. 
Her  sway,  however,  has,  I  find,  like  all  things  temporal, 
its  limitations,  as  witness  the  followino: :  — 

"I  was  sitting  reading,  one  morning,  about  a  week 
since,  in  the  balcony  opening  from  tlie  upper  hall,  —  a 
delightful  place,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  an  Italian  awn- 
ing, breezy,  tuneful  with  birds,  leafy  from  an  overhang- 
ing elm,  yet  commanding  an  extensive  view,  whenever 
you  wish  to  rest  your  eyes  from  tyi^e  and  paper,  to  pon- 
der a  thought,  or  taste  the  fine  edge  of  a  fancy.  The  long 
window,  or  glass  door,  leading  from  the  hall,  was  partly 
open,  and  through  it  I  soon  became  sensible  of  voices 
approaching,  in  earnest  conversation.  In  one,  I  recog- 
nized Mrs.  BliMi's. 

"  '  Vf  hat's  the  difficulty  ? '  she  asked,  more  sharply  than 
I  had  ever  heard  her  speak. 

"  '  The  difficulty  is,  ma'am,  Tve  made  up  my  mind  that 
girl  must  leave  the  house  ! '  answered  a  strange  voice,  in 
a  very  decided  tone. 

"  'There,  there;  it's  useless  to  talk  so,  Skerritt,  quite 
useless  ;  it  cannot  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  competent  servants  I  ever  had.' 

"  '  I'm  sorry  to  diflx^r  with  you,  ma'am,  but  I  repeat  it, 
she  MUST  go !  This  is  the  second  time  she  has  made  a 
disturbance  in  the  kitchen,  and  told  me  the  most  barefaced 
falsehoods,  and  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.' 

"  'Skerritt!  Is  there  another  servant  in  the  house  as 
quick  and  capable  as  she  ? ' 

"  'Very  likelj^  there  mayn't  be,  ma'am;  but  there's  a 
many  more  honest  and  trustworthy.' 

"  '  Aiid  do  you  reflect  on  the  trouble  and  annoyance  we 
shall  have  in  supplying  her  f)lace  ?  ' 
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"  '  I  know  it  all,  ma'am.' 

"  '  Very  well,  then,  don't  you  see  it  will  be  far  better  to 
give  her  another  trial.  Come,  Skerritt,  you  are  a  woman 
of  sense  and  experience.  You  know  it  is  quite  in  vain  to 
expect  perfection  amongst  this  class  of  women.  Besides, 
let  me  give  you  this  word  of  advice :  never  do  anything 
in  a  temper.' 

"  '  I'm  not  in  a  temper,  Mrs.  Bligh,  though  thanking  you 
all  the  same  for  your  excellent  advice ;  but,  I  say  again, 
that  girl  is  a  hardened  liar,  and  I  will  not  have  her  about 
me!'' 

"  '  I  am  astonished  and  shocked  at  such  a  display  of  pas- 
sion in  a  person  of  your  age,  —  astonished  and  shocked, 
Skerritt ;  but  I  must  wait,  I  see,  till  you  return  to  your 
sober  senses.  Come  to  my  room  to-morrow  morning,  and 
let  me  hear  you  talk  of  this  matter  more  coolly  and  sensi- 
bly.' 

"  'No,  ma'am;  you  must  excuse  me.  I  have  no  more 
talking  to  do.  I've  told  you  my  mind,  and  you  know 
what  that  means.' 

"  And  certainly,  if  tones  and  words  go  for  anything,  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  these.  I  was  growing  a  little  curi- 
ous as  to  who  this  audacious  defier  of  the  Queen  of  the 
B.'s  could  be,  when,  after  a  little,  Mrs.  Bligh  exclaimed 
imperatively,  as  though  her  companion  were  going  to  con- 
tinue, '  That  will  do  —  that  will  do  !  Not  another  word, 
Skerritt !  I  will  think  it  over,  and  let  you  know  in  due 
season  what  I  decide  ! ' 

"The  voices  ceased.  In  a  moment  more  Mrs.  Bligh 
came  through  the  glass  door  upon  the  balcony,  where  she 
instantly  saw  I  must  have  been  an  auditor  of  some  part  at 
least  of  the  foregoing  conversation ;  and  although  it  couldn't 
but  have  been  peculiarly  annoying  to  her,  never  was  voice 
more  equable  or  face  more  unruffled  than  that  with  which 
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she  said,  '  A  nice  place  for  reading,  Miss  Fonde  ;  the  best 
about  the  house,  I  think,  for  besides  your  book  you  have 
the  added  luxuries^  —  witli  a  wave  of  the  hand —  '  of  the 
air,  the  view,  and  usually '  —  here  she  shot  a  quick  glance 
at  me  —  '  of  uninterrupted  quiet.' 

"  At  this  moment  a  large  moth,  with  glittering  wings  of 
brown  and  gold,  came  floating  up  on  a  puff  of  breeze,  and 
alighted  on  the  railing  before  her,  presenting,  as  it  sat 
opening  its  brilliant,  mottled  pinions,  a  very  perfect  type 
of  phj'sical  beauty  and  happiness.  In  an  instant,  with  a 
stroke  of  her  handkerchief,  she  swept  it  to  the  floor  and 
ground  it  to  an  unsightly  mess  under  her  heel,  and  all 
with  such  a  coarse  violence  that  I  involuntarily  shuddered. 

"  'Repression  has  its  perils  outside  the  world  of  gases 
and  vapors,'  I  thought. 

"  Turning  to  me  then  directly,  with  her  pleasantest  smile, 
and  a  tone  almost  coaxing,  she  asked,  '  Will  you  go  for 
a  drive.  Miss  Fonde  ?  I  am  going  alone  over  the  Hermit- 
age Road,  where  we  found  so  many  wild  flowers  last 
week.' 

"I  excused  myself.  She  understood  me.  She  had  seen 
my  disgust ;  had  seen  that,  in  an  unfortunate  moment  of 
forgetfulness,  she  had  made  herself  repulsive,  and  with 
her  accustomed  tact  determined  to  leave  me  alone  for  the 
present. 

"  '  Don't  read  too  much,'  she  said,  approaching  and  tap- 
ping my  shoulder  gently,  '  or  forget  that  exercise  is  of 
the  first  importance ! '  and  with  a  beaming  smile  she 
swej^t  away. 

"  Ever  since,  however,  she  has  tried,  in  a  score  of  ways, 
to  do  away  the  impression  her  wanton  act  created.  In 
all  of  which  her  finesse  has  been  bungling  and  unworthy 
of  her.  She  has  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  a  mawk- 
ish sensibility,  and  relating,  with  approval,  acts  of  silly 
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super-sensitiveness.  Meantime  I  have  been  gi'eatly 
amused  at  the  care  she  is  taking  —  and  all  in  vain  —  to 
2)rove  herself  something  she  is  not ;  the  great  wonder 
being  she  should  think  my  good  opinion  of  so  much 
worth, 

"  On  going  up  to  dress  for  dinner,  the  same  afternoon, 
I  found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  face  to  face  with  the 
'Unknown  Voice.'  She  was  directing  a  housemaid  in 
cleaning  and  arranging  my  room.  '  So  you  are  the  house- 
keeper, and  your  name  is  Skerritt,'  I  thought,  '  and  to  you, 
perhaps,  is  due  the  order,  system,  and  quiet  that  reign  in 
this  house,  which  I  have  hitherto  attributed  to  your  mis- 
tress.'' She  took  no  notice  of  my  entrance,  beyond  a  slight 
bow,  but  went  on  swiftly  and  systematically  with  her 
work. 

*'A  small,  middle-aged,  much-wrinkled  woman  she 
was  ;  spare,  wiry,  nervous  in  look  and  manner,  with  keen, 
well-opened,  blue  eyes,  and  thin  lips  slightly  turned 
down  at  the  corners.  —  Mem.  Beware  of  running  counter 
to  women  with  thin  lips  turned  down  at  the  corners ! 
They  know  no  change,  nor  shadow  of  turning,  and  carry 
their  points  though  the  high  heavens  fall.-  —  And  in  ^^ass- 
ing  I  may  as  well  say,  Skerritt  carried  her  point  in  this 
instance,  for  the  subject  of  the  altercation  I  had  over- 
heard—  a  sly -looking  parlor-maid  —  was  discharged  the 
next  day. 

' '  But  I  must  tell  you  now  of  something  that  happened 
at  dinner  yesterday,  and  thus  far  passes  my  wits  to  ex- 
plain. Hear,  perj)end,  and  expound  if  you  can !  AVe 
were  seated  at  table,  all  save  Miss  Phoebe,  usually  very 
prompt  at  meals.  Soup  had  just  been  removed,  when  the 
door  ojDcned,  and  in  she  came.  '  She '  I  saij,  but  I  rtican 
a  vision  of  light  —  a  Hash  of  lightning  —  a  glorified  bird 
of  Paradise  !     Do  you  suspect  me  of  hyperbole  —  of  clap- 
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trap  ?  Listen,  then  !  Picture  to  yourself  Miss  Plicebe  as 
I  have  described  her,  —  a  neutrality  ;  a  brown  shadow  ;  a 
silent,  dun-hued  mystery,  or,  in  common  parlance,  a  queer, 
chocolate-colored  old  maid.  Picture  her,  I  say,  suddenly 
dashing  into  the  room,  with  head  erect,  eyes  glittering, 
face  radiant,  and  figure  quivering  with  animation ;  dressed 
—  mark  you!  —  in  a  long,  sweeping  court-train  of  superb, 
rose-colored,  brocade  silk,  over  a  white  satin  petticoat,  ele- 
gantly wrought ;  her  head  crowned  with  a  white  Pompa- 
dour wig,  trimmed  with  French  flowers  ;  her  shoulders  and 
arms  bare,  her  face  powdered  and  rouged,  a  necklace  of 
pearls  about  her  throat,  and  a  black  patch  on  either  cheek. 
You  will  read  this  in  cold  blood,  but  for  me  who  saw,  I 
was  dumfounded.  For  one  brief  moment  I  lost  my  head, 
and  was  betrayed  into  vulgarity  —  I  stared  with  all  my 
might  and  main ! 

"  As  a  reproduction  in  beauty,  richness,  and  finish  of  the 
toilet  of  a  last-century  woman  of  fashion,  the  apparition 
before  me  was  perfect.  Anything  merely  fantastic  or 
bizarre  I  could  have  dismissed  as  eccentricity;  but  this 
costume  united  beauty  and  consistency.  It  was  a  work 
of  art! 

"Miss  Phoebe  seated  herself  in  her  accustomed  place, 
opposite  me,  at  the  table,  spreading  out  her  magnificent 
dress  on  either  side,  as  she  settled  back  in  her  chair  with 
an  air  of  lofty  grace  and  hauteur.  As  no  one  evinced  the 
slightest  surprise  at  her  appearance,  I  was  constrained  to 
master  my  astonislunent,  and  control  my  face  as  best  I 
could.  Conscious  of  being  observed  by  Mrs.  Bligh  and 
her  daughter,  I  made  an  herculean  effort.  I  succeeded  ; 
and  will,  after  this,  engage  to  behave  with  sang-froid  in 
the  face  of  an  earthquake.  But  is  it  not  too  much  —  tell 
me  —  to  expect  of  any  one  that  they  should  view  with  un- 
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shaken  composure  and  ladylike  tranquillity  such  abnormal 
sights  and  irrational  freaks  ? 

"My  equilibrium,  however,  was  destined  to  one  more 
shock  before  I  left  the  table.  We  were  in  the  midst  of 
dessert.  Mr.  Bligh  was  declining  his  wife's  offer  to  go 
with  the  carriage  and  bring  him  home  in  the  evening. 

"  '  Thank  you,  my  dear  ;  but  there  is  no  need.  Peter  ' 
—  one  of  the  servants  —  *is  coming  over  with  the  wagon, 
and  I  can  ride  back  with  him.' 

"At  these  simple  words  Miss  Phoebe  started  uj)  from 
the  table.  Clasping  her  hands,  and  casting  -her  eyes 
wildly  about  the  room,  she  cried  :  — 

"  'Sir  Peter !     O  Lud  —  Pm  ruined  —  Pm  ruined  ! ' 

"'No,  no;  not  Sir  Peter,  but  only  Peter  Farron, 
Phoebe,'  said  Mr.  Bligh. 

"'Oh,'  she  continued,  not  heeding  her  brother,  'Pm 
quite  undone  !  What  will  become  of  me  ?  Now,  j\lr. 
Logic —  Oh,  mercy,  sir,  he's  on  the  stairs!  Pll  get 
behind  here  ;  and  if  ever  Pm  imprudent  again  — ' 

"With  these  inexplicable  words,  she  darted  from  the 
room.  Inexplicable,  I  say ;  for,  though  the  words  gave  a 
clue  to  the  dress,  they  but  revealed  a  '  method  in  the 
madness,'  and  drew  up  the  outer  veil  of  the  mystery  to 
disclose  a  thicker  and  darker  beyond.  Lady  Teazle  in 
the  screen  scene,  witliout  a  doubt;  but  the  question  still 
remains,  'What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba?'  — 
how  ever  came  Phoebe  Bligh  and  Lady  Teazle  so  well 
acquainted  ? 

"Being  neither  bronze  nor  marble,  I  could  not  well 
help  showing,  to  some  extent,  the  concern  and  astonish- 
ment this  scene  awoke  in  me.  Mrs.  Bligh  perceived  it, 
and  seemed  once  on  the  point  of  giving  me  some  expla- 
nation ;  for,  from  the  collected  looks  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  I  saw  there  was  to  them  nothing  strange  or  unusual 
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in  what  had  just  occurred.  But  the  words  died  away 
on  hei*  lips  ;  she  commenced  instead  a  brisk  conversation 
with  her  daughter  on  some  domestic  topic. 

"July  21st. 
"  No  explanation  yet  of  Miss  Phoebe's  behavior.  I  sat 
with  her  for  several  hours  yesterda3%  and,  for  the  first 
time,  had  an  opportunity  for  conversation.  We  discussed 
various  topics.  Everything  slie  said  was  well  considered 
and  well  expressed.  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  one  thing, 
—  she  is  not  crazy.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  her  by  far  the 
most  intelligent  and  best  informed  of  the  family.  She  is, 
however,  unquestionably  odd,  aside  from  the  Lady  Teazle 
prank.  She  talks  with  a  strange  particularity  of  pro- 
nunciation, like  an  elocutionist,  and  is  at  times  a  bit 
melodramatic  in  her  inflections  and  tones. 

"July22d. 

"  Let  me  begin  to-day's  sheet  with  a  confession  of  per- 
sonal weakness  and  folly.  Yesterday  morning,  as  we 
rose  from  breakfast,  Mr.  Dligh  said  he  would  like  to  see 
me  a  moment  in  the  library.  I  repaired  thither,  wonder- 
ing a  little  what  he  might  want.  He  came  in  directly, 
and  shut  the  door 

"  *  Miss  Fonde,'  said  he,  in  his  counting-house  manner, 
'we  all  like  j'ou  very  much,  and  think  you  get  along 
with  the  children  remarkably,  and  I  wish  to  j^ay  you  this 
morning  your  first  instalment  of  wages.' 

"  Whatever  came  over  me  I  do  not  know.  I  flamed  up 
like  gunpowder.  I  felt  as  insulted  as  though  I  had 
received  a  direct  aflYont.  For  one  hot  moment  I  was 
tempted  to  snatch  the  crisp  bank-notes  and  fling  them  in 
his  face.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  looked  so  shop- 
keepy  and  common,  standing  there,  with  his  fat  pocket- 
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book,  in  the  7^6le  of  my  superior.  Perhaps  it  was  his  tone, 
which  was  precisely  that  with  which  lie  might  have  said, 
'  We  like  your  soups  and  curries,  Betty,  and  have  no 
cloubt  you  are  a  very  proper  sort  of  person/ 

"  As  I  made  no  answer  nor  movement  to  take  the 
money,  he  noted  my  hesitation,  and  continued,  '  I  always 
pay  off  my  hands  as  soon  as  their  money's  due,  and  so 
never  have  any  trouble  on  that  score.' 
.  "  This  speech  acted  like  a  stringent  corrective.  I  saw 
at  once  the  full  measure  of  my  o-wn  silliness  and  vanity. 
'  Cast  pearls  before  swine ;  waste  fine  sentiment  on  a 
Caliban  ! '  I  thouglit,  bitterly.  '  Besides,  the  man  is  right, 
—  I  am  here  serving  him  for  wages.  Wages  alone  were 
the  object  of  my  coming,  and  to  show  any  delicacy  about 
taking  them  is  ridiculous  affectation.'  Then  the  humor 
of  it  struck  me,  and  I  had  much  ado  not  to  laugh  in 
his  face. 

"However,  I  took  the  roll  of  bills,  quietly  thanked 
him,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  behaved  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner.  So  much  for  wearing  a  mask  ;  and  what, 
tell  me,  should  we  do  without  one?  Heigho  !  but  I  did 
not  think  I  could  be  so  weak  and  silly,  and  it  sets  mc 
straight  a-wondering  how  many  more  unhealthy  fungus 
sensibilities  may  be  silently  growing  within  me  out  of 
some  spiritual  darkness  and  dampness,  or  moral  mildew 
and  blight. 

"  Meantime,  I  have  struck  another  trail  in  the  lab}"- 
rinthine  character  of  Mrs.  Bligh.  What  it  will  lead  to  1 
cannot  surmise  ;  it  promises  something  of  interest.  This 
morning  Mr.  Trescott  said,  at  breakfast :  — 

"  '  The  Tazewells  are  coming  back,  I  hear.' 

"  '  Oh,  mamma,  the  Tazewells  ! '  cried  Miss  Kate. 

"  '  Where  did  you  hear  it,  Trescott  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Bligh, 
from  her  end  cf  the  table,  v/ith  an  appearance  of  interest. 
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"  'Tom  took  my  mare  out  for  a  brush  this  morning, 
and  rode  past  the  phice.  He  says  the  house  is  being 
opened  and  aired,  and  all  sorts  of  preparations  are  going 
forward.  He  reined  up,  and  buzzed  the  gardener,  who 
said  the  family,  or  some  of  them,  are  coming  next  week.' 

*'  'It  will  be  a  godsend  to  have  some  pleasant  neighbors 
again,'  said  Mrs.  Bligh. 

"  'AVhen  every  conversible  soul  is  being  mamed  off  or 
going  abroad,'  chimed  in  Miss  Kate. 

"'Well,  the  Tazewells  will  be  no  great  acquisition. 
Snobbish  and  dull,  and  their  story  is  told,'  said  Mr. 
Trescott. 

"  'Besides  all  which,  poor  Mrs.  Tazewell  has  no  musi- 
cal taste,'  said  Miss  Kate,  with  a  mischievous  look  at  her 
mother.  '  My  brother  has  never  seen  anything  interesting 
in  Mrs.  Tazewell,  Miss  Fonde,  since  she  failed  to  ask  him 
to  sing  at  her  "musical,"  two  years  ago.  But,  Tressy, 
you  know  your  voice  was  changing  then ;  you  have 
developed  since.' 

"  The  entrance  of  the  morning's  mail  prevented  the 
retort  the  young  gentleman  was  gathering  himself  for. 

"July  25th. 

"  Here  I  am  in  my  '  nookery,'  a  fair  sheet  of  paper 
before  me,  with  the  date  written  as  above,  and  with  not 
another  word  to  say  save  that  I  am  home-hungiy  and 
weary,  and  have  come  here  by  instinct,  without  a'ny  con- 
scious volition ;  because,  I  suppose,  in  this  quiet  room, 
behind  these  heavy  curtains,  I  seem  further  off  from  every 
one  else,  and  consequently  nearer  to  you. 

"For  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  nothing  heard 
of  but  the  coming  neighbors  ;  and  from  it  all  I  gather  they 
must  be  people  of  consequence,  v/hether  from  wealth,  in- 
fluence, or  other  causes,  remains  to  be  seen.     Mrs.  Bligh, 
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especially,  seems  singularly  interested  in  their  coming. 
For  me,  I  have  not  felt  curiosity  enough  to  ask  questions. 

"Paul  will  doubtless  set  it  all  down  to  vanity  when 
I  say  that  of  late  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  has  been 
gradually  dawning  upon  me  that  I  am  looked  upon  here 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  show.  I  am  invariably  sent 
for  to  help  entertain  guests,  asked  to  i^lay  classical  music 
to  people  who  would  rather  hear  a  hurdy-gurdy,  while  my 
poor  portfolio  of  wretched  water-colors  is  handed  about 
till  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  ashamed,  amused,  or 
angry. 

''But,  if 

"  '  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us ! ' 

"What  may  not  an  hour  bring  forth?  I  had  but  just 
commenced  the  above  sentence,  which  was  to  be  about  I 
•know  not  what,  when  a  slight  movement,  a  faint  rustle 
behind  me,  caught  my  ear,  and,  peeping  round  the  cur- 
tain, I  saw  a  sight  which  set  the  blood  jumping  througli 
my  veins,  and  gave  me,  for  once,  the  true,  genuine  creeping 
of  the  flesh  proper  to  tragedies  and  romances.  Do  not 
laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  j^ou  that  for  fully  three  or  four 
minutes  I  thought  I  saw  a  veritable  ghost.  But,  had  it 
indeed  been  a  disembodied  spirit,  I  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  perplexed  than  I  am  over  the  reality. 

"  Remember,  it  was  in  the  gloaming.  I  had  been  strain- 
ing my  eyes  to  keep  the  lines  in  the  few  words  I  liad  com- 
menced to  you.  It  was  light  enough  to  make  objects  out 
distinctly,  and  yet  so  obscure  as  to  render  one  easily  mis- 
taken on  a  quick  or  careless  glance. 

"I  saw,  then,  as  I  drew  back  the  curtain,  a  tall,  white 
figure,  clad  in  a  soft,  fleecy  fabric,  standing  motionless 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  where  I  thought  myself  alone. 
The  upturned  head  was  draped  in  a  soft,  gossamer  mantle. 
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held  together  beneath  the  chin  with  one  hand,  and  fall- 
ing in  rich  masses  over  the  shoulders.  All  of  the 
features  I  could  at  first  make  out  were  a  pair  of  large 
and  strangely  brilliant  eyes,  wliich  gleamed  uncannily 
through  the  dim  gray  light. 

"Dropping  the  curtain  immediately,  I  sat  still  and 
speechless.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  cry  out,  but  was 
really  —  laugh  at  me  as  you  may  —  quite  dumb  with 
fright.  After  a  severe  struggle  I  controlled  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  look  again.  The  figure  stood  as  before,  but  the 
slight  movement  I  made,  in  lifting  the  curtain  perhaps, 
attracted  its  attention,  for,  turning,  it  advanced,  with  long 
quick  strides,  towards  where  I  sat.  My  blood  now  stif- 
fened in  my  veins !  My  limbs  were  paralyzed  !  I  tried  in 
vain  to  shriek !  Li  abject  terror  I  felt  myself  swooning, 
when  the  apparition  spoke ;  said,  in  soft,  deep,  pleading 
tones, —  , 

"  '  O  Komeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo? ' 

"  The  sound  of  a  human  voice,  speaking  intelligent  and 
familiar  words,  brought  me  to  myself  enough  to  take 
presently  another  observation.  The  figure  had  retreated 
from  the  corner,  and  was  standing  as  before,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

"  I  now  summoned  nerve  to  look  long  enough  to  recog- 
nize Miss  Phoebe,  standing  in  the  'balcony'  dress  and 
attitude  of  Juliet,  as  she  continued  to  pronounce,  in  a 
voice  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos  :  — 

"  '  O,  be  some  other  name !  — 
"What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  wc  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title :  —  Romeo,  doff  thy  name, 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself! ' 
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"My  fear  now  gave  way  to  curiosity  and  interest.  J 
saw  I  had  not  been  discovered,  and  thought  it  "best  to 
remain  quietly  in  my  place. 

"Scene  by  scene,  and  act  by  act,  she  rehearsed  the 
whole  role  before  me.  Rehearsed  it  —  nay,  played  it  with 
power  and  jjassion,  answering  the  successive  speeches  of 
Romeo,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Friar,  as  though  they,  too,  had 
spoken.  And  in  the  last  scene,  where  she  falls  upon  the 
dead  body  of  Romeo,  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief,  she  seized  an 
imaginary  cup,  and  exclaimed  in  utter  abandonment  of 
despair :  — 

" '  What's  here?    A  cup  closed  in  ray  true  love's  hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end :  — 
O  churl !    Drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after ! ' 

"  Then,  with  a  bursting  forth  of  hope,  in  the  possibility 
of  a  remaining  chance  to  join  her  beloved  in  death,  she 

cried :  — 

"'I  will  kiss  thy  lips; 

Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.' 

"After  this  she  retired  to  a  corner,  but  immediately 
advanced  again,  gracefully  bowing  to  the  right  and  left, 
as  though  in  answer  to  the  plaudits  of  an  audience. 

"Presently  she  left  the  room,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  out  to  light,  air,  and  communion  with  sound  wits. 

"After  the  humdrum  talk  of  the  tea-table,  a  stirring 
walk,  and  a  romp  with  the  children,  I  have  come  back 
to  my  letter,  with  mind  restored  to  its  normal  tone.  And 
you,  meanwhile,  have  been  making  up  your  minds  about 
Miss  Phoebe,  and  have  come  to  an  ex  cathedra  judgment 
of  '  stark  mad.'  '  Very  well,'  I  say,  the  facts  bear  you  out ; 
but  the  costume,  the  regular  conventional  stage-dress, 
and  the   elocution,  still  plague  me.      Of  course  I  shall 
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say  nothing  about  it,  and  '  season  my  admiration '  with  a 
feeling  of  the  deejDest  interest  in  the  mifortmiate  woman, 
who  has  ah'eady  shown  me  many  traces  of  a  noble  and 
gifted  nature. 

"  The  '  Tazewells '  have  at  length  come,  and  much  stir 
it  has  made  at  Trescott  Hall.  I  find  myself  getting  a  bit 
prejudiced  against  the  new-comers,  for  no  reason  at  all, 
which  Paul  will  call  a  'purely  womanly  instinct.'  But 
a  piece  of  news  far  more  interesting  to  you  and  to  me 
is,  that  I  am  going  to  the  sea-shore.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  children  need  a  little  taste  of  sea-air,  and  I  am  to 
be  sent,  in  charge  of  them,  to  a  quiet  little  place,  about  a 
hundred  miles  away  on  our  own  coast,  for  the  coming 
month.  The  present  plan  is,  to  go  in  about  a  fortnight. 
I  need  not  say  what  a  relief  this  will  be  to  me,  Avhen  I  tell 
you  there  is  to  be  much  company  here,  during  the  sea- 
son. 

Meantime  the  children  are  to  give  a  grand  party  to  the 
juveniles  of  the  Avhole  comitry  side,  and  parents  and 
guardians  are  '  coming  to  look  on,'  says  Mrs.  Bligh,  who 
has  just  been  in  to  ask  me  to  get  up  some  sort  of  an  en- 
tertainment for  them ;  and,  with  a  confidence  in  my  pow- 
ers I  am  far  from  sharing,  entreats  me  to  write  an 
original  charade. 

"I  must  here  stop  for  to-day,  to  attend  to  Davy,  who, 
with  impetuous  eagerness,  is  calling  me  to  the  window,  to 
see  the  beautiful  sunset,  and  demands  of  '  Miss  Fwonde, 
why  the  sun  is  wed  at  evening,  and  isn't  wed  none  of  the 
west  of  the  time  ? '  So,  farewell  Gossip,  and  come  Me- 
teorology ! 

'♦July  28th. 

*♦  Trescott  Hall  has  called  on  the  Tazewells,  and  the 
Tazewells  have  returned  the  compliment.    I  was  sitting 
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with  Mrs.  Bligli  in  the  parlor  when  their  cards  were 
brought  in.  I  immediately  rose  to  go,  as  I  am  wont  w^hen 
ofuests  arrive.  Mrs.  Blio:h  stretched  out  her  hand  as  if  to 
detain  me ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  evidently  changing 
her  mind,  sank  back  in  her  chaii',  and  remained  silent. 
With  surprise,  I  saw  her,  so  collected  and  self-possessed 
in  every  emergency,  actually  flurried  at  the  announce- 
ment of  her  visitors.  That  she  regards  them  with  respect 
little  short  of  awe,  her  manner,  together  with  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  venture  to  introduce  me,  sufficiently 
indicated. 

"  I  met  them  in  the  hall  as  I  passed  out,  —  a  matron, 
with  a  face  of  much  intelligence  and  refinement,  and  a 
young  lady,  of  whom  I  only  noticed  that  she  was  pale 
and  limped  slightly  as  she  walked.  As  Mrs.  Bligh  was 
dressed  much  more  finely  than  either  of  them,  their 
importance  probably  does  not  lie  in  superior  wealth  and 
fashion. 

*'  We  are  all  now  busy,  thought  and  hand,  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  party.  My  charade  is  finished,  the  stage 
effects  and  situations  of  which  would  excite  a  connois- 
seur's smile ;  but  here,  I  assure  you,  it  is  considered  a 
great  performance.  The  parts  are  distributed,  —  Miss 
Kate  and  Mr.  Trescott  are  both  in  the  cast,  —  the  invita- 
tions are  given  out,  and  all  is  agog. 

'*  You  will  think  it,  perhaps,  a  significant  fact,  and  one 
confirming  some  of  our  theorizing  above,  that  Mrs.  Bligh 
came  to  me  and  requested  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  our  theatricals  from  the  knowledge  of  Miss 
Phoebe.  She  assigned  no  reason  for  the  request,  nor 
made  any  explanation,  —  a  dignified  reticence  I  very 
much  approve. 

'*  The  proposed  'children's  party'  has  been  swelled  to 
include  all  the  eligible  social  creatures  the  neighborhood 
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—  extended  in  this  case  to  mean  anything  coterminous 
with  the  comity —  affords. 

"July  30th. 

"  The  eve  of  the  battle,  and  I  sit  down,  with  wearied 
limbs  and  wits,  to  say  what  I  have  time  and  inclination  for. 
I  am  to  be  one  of  the  party,  after  all,  much  against  my  will, 
owing  to  the  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Bligh,  and  have  been  busy 
the  past  few  hours  arranging  my  dress.  All  day  the  house 
has  been  filled  with  dress-makers,  upholsterers,  and  dec- 
orators, and  yet  the  alert  and  untiring  Skerritt  has  main- 
tained a  passable  order  through  it  all. 

"Besides  rehearsals  of  the  charade,  I  have  been  busy 
all  day  in  trimming  up  our  little  theatre  —  a  large  room 
in  the  stable  —  with  bunting  and  evergreen ;  and  now, 
when  I  was  just  indulging  in  a  sigh  of  relief  that  my 
day's  work  was  fairly  done,  comes  in  Miss  Kate,  almost 
speechless  with  a  sore  throat,  needlessly  contracted  by  sit- 
ting out  on  the  porch  in  the  damp  air  last  night,  and  informs 
me  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  her  to  play  to-morrow 
night,  and  that  there  is  really  no  other  way  but  for  me 
to  do  it. 

"This  was  too  severe  a  strain  on  my  amiability,  for 
besides  the  difficulty  of  getting  myself  '  up '  in  the  text 
in  so  short  a  time,  is  the  more  important  objection  of  ap- 
pearing at  all,  which  you  will  appreciate  is  most  repug- 
nant to  me  in  every  way.  And  so  I  told  Miss  Kate  at 
once  it  would  be  quite  impossible  ;  but  I  have  since  been 
so  beset  by  one  and  all,  that  I  have  at  length,  against 
my  better  judgment,  yielded.  The  role  is  that  of  a 
witch,  in  which  the  make-up  will  entirely  destroy  my 
identity.  Little  Davy's  entreaties  did  more,  I  think, 
towards  changing  my  mind,  than  anything  else.  Lie 
ttame  pounding  a,t  my  door  with  his  comical  little  fist, 
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requesting  to  be  let  in,  and  then,  putting  his  sturdy  little 
arms  about  my  neck,  with  an  ursine  squeeze,  said, 
'  Please  do  play  the  old  "  luhiich,^'  Mss  Fwonde,  or  there 
won't  be  no  play,  an'  no  party ! ' 

"And  "so  I  must  hasten  this  letter  to  a  close,  and  set 
about  my  task.  I  will  write  you  an  account  of  the  fete  in 
my  next,  but  think  it  best  not  to  keep  this  open,  lest  I  be 
prevented  from  finishing  it  before  I  leave  for  the  sea-side, 
which  I  expect  to  do  almost  immediately  after  the  party. 

*'  The  Tazewells,  I  hear,  consist  of  a  widowed  mother, 
an  invalid  or,  rather,  crippled  daughter,  — whom  I  saw,  — 
and  a  son,  a  young  gentleman  just  returned  from  abroad ; 
all  to  be  among  the  guests  to-morrow\ 

'*  To-morrow !  —  how  flippantly  we  talk  of  to-morrows  ! 

"  '  Qui  salt  si  nous  seront  domain '?'' 

**  Write  me  again  and  again,  and  think  of  me  as  with 
you  each  hour  of  the  day  and  night ! 

*'Ever  your  own 

"Peg." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

WATERLOO. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Aunt  Bangs  had  so  completely  brought  her  own  con- 
duct up  to  the  level  of  an  ideal  perfection,  and  years  had  so 
confirmed  her  habits  and  opinions,  that  she  regarded  with 
a  natural  disfavor  those  who  fell  below  this  apjDroved 
standard. 

That  she  saw  in  her  new  field  of  action  great  need  of 
reform,  and  pretty  sweeping  reform,  goes  without  saying. 
It  need  hardly  be  added,  she  addressed  herself  to  the 
task"  with  more  vigor  than  success  ;  for,  alas,  the  way  of 
the  reformer  bristles  with  difficulty,  and  poor  Blucher 
found  hers  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Dosia,  who  listened  to  all  suggestions  with  an  invaria- 
ble silence,  which  by  no  means  implied  acquiescence, 
stubbornly  refused  to  give  up  her  novel-reading  and 
music  for  "Fox's  Martyrs"  and  "The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man ;  "  kept  her  room  for  the  most  part  when  not  engaged 
in  household  duties,  effectually  secured  from  intrusion  by 
her  little  Cerberus.  Cop  learned,  it  is  true,  a  hjmm  daily 
from  "Watts'  and  Select,"  but  often  sadly  scandalized  his 
teacher  by  singing  it  to  a  street  air.  Phil  ivould  come 
down  late  to  breakfast,  and  keep  his  own  hours  generally, 
despite  hints  and  injunctions  ;  Hannah  could  never  unlearn 
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the  lesson  of  leaving  everything  at  the  alarm  of  "  Cats  ! " 
and  running  to  the  rescue  ;  I  persisted  —  blushing  now  to 
confess  it  —  in  enjoying  my  evening  cigar  or  pipe  in  the 
study,  notwithstanding  some  significant  pohing  and  pall- 
ing, while  Blucher  was  often  left  alone  in  the  parlor  to 
conduct  the  family  devotions  she  had  inaugurated. 

And  so  it  happened  that  our  home,  with  its  old  delights 
of  ease,  comfort,  and  irregularity ;  of  gossiping,  rollicking, 
and  evening  fireside  jmiketings,  escaped  being  trans- 
formed into  a  barrack. 

Several  weeks  elapsed  without  our  seeing  or  hearing 
anything  of  Mr.  Holt.  Meantime  Mrs^  Penley's  will  had 
been  offered  for  probate,  and  published  in  the  papers,  so 
that  Dosia's  name  had  become  known  to  a  large  circle  of 
disappointed  heirs. 

As  a  result  of  this,  late  one  midsummer  afternoon,  just 
after  I  reached  home,  a  card  was  brought  in,  bearing  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Phipps. 

Mrs.  Phipps  soon  followed  her  card,  and  proved  to  be 
a  large,  bold-eyed,  showily-dressed  woman,  dragging 
by  the  hand  two  children  munching  candy,  and  followed 
by  a  little  man,  who  didn't  seem  to  be  anybody  in  par- 
ticular, and  who  slunk  away  into  an  easy-chair  in  the 
corner. 

"Good-day.  You  Miss  Fonde?"  began  Mr^.  Phipps, 
staring  hard  at  Dosia. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  the  person  Miss  Penley  left  her  money  to  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Oh  !    AYas  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Penley  ?  " 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Dosia;  "you  have  somewhat  the 
advantage  of  me." 

"Eh?" 
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"  I  believe  I  have  not  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance." 

"My  name's  Phipps ;  there's  my  card,"  —  pointing  to 
the  table,  —  "and  that's  my  husband,"  nodding  towards 
the  corner. 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  connection  have  you  with  Mrs.  Penley's 
will  to  justify  these  questions  ?  " 

"Well,"  retorted  the  woman,  with  a  sneer,  "  I  haven'.t 
got  any  connection,  p'r'aps,  noiu;  but  what  I  might  'a'  had, 
if 't  hadn't  been  for  you,  I  don't  know.  —  Mandy,  set  down 
on  that  stool  an'  be  still ! " 

"  You  were  a  relative,  then,  of  Mrs.  Penley  ?  " 

"  Rather ;  I  was  her  husband's  brother's  child ;  an'  you 
aint  no  relation  at  all,  I  understand." 

"  I  am  not." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  then,  made  her  leave 
you  all  that  money  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  An'  don't  care  either,  I  s'pose,  s'long  as  you  git  it  ?  " 

Dosia  disdaining  to  make  any  reply  to  this,  Mrs.  Phipps 
tacked  to  a  more  civil  quarter. 

"  Miss  Fonde,"  said  she,  "  I  want  to  know  if  you  think 
it  is  a  fair  thing  for  you  to  take  all  that  money?  " 

"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind." 

"Oh,  you  haint!  Well,  now,  if  you  want  to  know 
what  I  think.  Miss  Fonde,  I  think  yoii  haven't  got  no 
more  real  right  to  that  money  than  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land!" 

"I  have  at  least  an  undoubted  legal  right,"  returned 
Dosia,  unconsciously  defending  the  very  position  she  was 
hesitating  to  take. 

"Well,  p'r'aps  so  and  pVaps  not;  we  shall  see  'bout 
that !  —  Liddy,  you  wipe  your  hands  on  your  pocket- 
handkerchief,  an'  don't  go  daubing  that  candy  all  over 
your  jacket!  —  Now,  what  I  come  here  for,  Miss  Fonde. 
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was  to  see  if  you  was  really  goin'  to  figlit  through  that 
will." 

"  I  repeat,  I  have  not  yet  decided  what  action  to  take." 

"  Jus'  so.  Well,  now,  I  want  to  give  you  Tiiy  opinion. 
My  opinion  is,  if  you  do,  it'll  be  a  most  iniquitous 
thing ! " 

.  "  That  is  very  strong  language,"  said  Dosia,  controlling 
her  indignation. 

"  Taint  a  grain  too  strong !  Miss  Penley  left  plenty  of 
heirs  to  take  her  money,  —  folks  that  need  it,  every  cent 
of  it,  —  and  I  guess,  from  the  looks  of  things  here,  you 
won't  starve  if  you  don't  get  it." 

"  Mrs.  Penley  doubtless  had  reasons  for  disinheriting 
her  family,"  replied  Dosia,  driven  on  reluctantly  to  main- 
tain a  defensive  f)osition  by  her  aggressive  visitor. 

"Reasons!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pliipps,  with  contemiDt. 
"She  was  crazy,  —  stark  mad,  —  that's  the  reasons  she 
had ! " 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  her  giving  any  indication  of 
insanity,  and  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  it  in  the 
will  itself.  Indeed,  if  we  could  take  Mrs.  Penley's  jDoint 
of  view,  and  know  all  her  motives,  it  might  seem  emi- 
nently wise  and  proper,"  returned  Dosia,  committing 
herself  more  and  more  to  a  defined  position. 

"Oh,  mighty  wise  and  proper!  The  amount  of  it  is, 
Miss  Penley  made  that  will  in  one  of  her  huffy  fits,  —  an' 
she  had  a  plenty  of  'em,  —  an',  if  she'd  'a'  lived,  she'd  'a' 
been  sorry  for  it ;  for  she  wasn't  anybody's  fool,  an'  was 
well  enough  disposed  when  she  warn't  in  temper." 

Evidently  too  disgusted  to  discuss  the  matter  further, 
Dosia  made  no  rej^ly.  I  thought  it  time  to  bring  the 
interview  to  an  end. 

"  As  I  must  presume,  madam,  that  this  visit  is  on  busi- 
ness, may  I  ask  you  at  once  to  state  the  nature  of  it  ?  "  I  said. 
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Mr.  Phipps  hereupon  immediately  plucked  up,  and 
cast  a  deprecatory  look  at  his  wife,  as  though  about  to 
speak. 

•'  This  visit  is  on  business,"  returned  that  lady,  disregard- 
ing her  spouse.  "  We  came  here  to  talk  this  thing  over ; 
to  open  your  eyes  to  a  few  things  that  I  guess  you  don't 
know,  —  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Tve  been  living 
in  the  same  house  with  Miss  Penley  these  last  five  years ; 
that  I've  been  waiting  on  her  hand  and  foot;  that  I've 
been  slaving  night  and  day  like  a  dog ;  that  I've  given  up 
everything  to  her  ;  that  I've  put  up  with  all  her  tantrums, 
keeping  her  company,  and  making  things  cheerful, 
homelike,  and  comfortable  for  her  old  age;  that,  if 
there  ever  was  a  human  being  that  toiled,  and  sweat, 
watched,  waited,  and  suffered  for  another  on  this  foot- 
stool, I've  done  that  same  for  Theodosia  Penley, — yes, 
and  without  any  thought  of  return,  or  reward,  or  interest ! 
Now,  if  there's  one  person  on  earth  more'n  another  Miss 
Penley  ought  to  have  remembered  in  her  will,  it's  me ! 
But  look  at  it,  I  aint  mentioned — not  even  mentioned  — 
in  it !    Does  that  look  like  reason  .f> " 

Dosia,  steadily  regarding  her  visitor,  remained  silent. 

"Now,"  continued  Mrs.  Phipps,  "  if  Miss  Penley  had 
seen  fit  t'  have  left  her  money  in  her  own  family,  I  never 
would  V  said  a  word;  but  when  she  goes  an'  gives  it 
to  a  stranger,  who  was  nothing  to  her,  an'  who  she  wasn't 
beholden  to,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  I'm  down  on 
it ;  'taint  right,  an'  anybody  that  wants  to  know  my  opin- 
ion '11  git  it !  " 

"Kyou  come  here,  madam,"  I  replied,  "simply  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinion,  I  will  save  you  further 
trouble,  by  saying  that  what  you  may  or  may  not  think 
upon  the  subject  is  entirely  immaterial  to  my  sister,  and 
this  discussion  is  extremely  distasteful  to  her." 
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"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Phipps,  favoring  me  with  an 
annihilating  stare. 

"  Matilda,  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  now  to  say  a  word," 
began  Mr.  Phipps,  cautiously.  "  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  and 
this  young  lady  will  also  observe,  that  my  wife  —  that 
Mrs.  Phipps  feels  strongly,  very  strongly,  on  tliis  matter. 
Mrs.  Phipps  is  very  much  disappointed  by  this  will,  not 
from  any  interested  motives,  you  understand,  but  from  a 
strong  sense  of  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  her ;  and  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  other  heirs  are  equally  dis- 
appointed. Mrs.  Phipps  had  made  up  her  mind  for  quite 
a  different  disposition  of  the  property,  and  Mrs.  Phipps,  I 
may  say,  was  justified  in  expecting  it.  Now,"  continued 
Mr.  Phipps,  putting  out  an  appealing  hand  towards  his 
wife,  who  threatened  to  interpose,  "  you  may  or  may  not 
know  that  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  tliis  will  is  good 
for  an}i;hing.  As  a  question  of  law,  it  is  considered,  by 
good  authorities,  to  be  a  very  doubtful  point.  I  know  what 
I  say ;  that  is,  we  have  had  occasion  to  consult  counsel 
upon  the  subject,  and  we  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  we  have  a  very  good  case ;  that  is,  that  this  will 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  set  aside,  if  brought  into  court." 

I  had  been  considering  Mr.  Phipps  as  a  very  insignifi- 
cant, little  man ;  by  attentive  study  of  his  face,  however, 
I  was  beginning  to  change  my  mind.  Pie  had,  it  is  true, 
a  diminutive  person,  a  hesitating  manner,  a  very  soft 
voice,  and  a  constant  smile ;  but,  as  he  talked,  I  occa- 
sionally detected  in  his  eyes  a  look  so  unmistakably 
astute,  that  I  came  to  listen  to  him  with  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "I  need  not  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  this  young  lady,  that  litigation  is  very  expensive 
work;  that  when  once  the  lawyers  get  hold  of  a  rich 
estate  they  never  let  go  while  there   is   any  of  it  left 
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Nor  need  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  heirs  will  stand  upon 
their  rights,  and  fight  the  case  to  the  end ;  and  the  result 
will  be  it  will  all  go  to  the  lawyers,  and  whichever  side 
wins  will  get  a  barren  victory.  What  I  propose,  then,  is," 
continued  Mr.  Phij^ps,  casting  a  look  of  indescribable  sly- 
ness from  me  to  Dosia,  "that  we  compromise  this  thing, 
and  settle  it  up  without  going  to  court." 
.     Dosia  turned  towards  me  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  Say  we  divide  the  money,  and  each  take  half, — -Mrs. 
Phipps  and  I  acting  for  the  other  heirs." 

Dosia  blushed  crimson  with  indignation,  at  this  propo- 
sition. 

"  Paul,  I  leave  you  to  answer  this,"  she  said,  rising  and 
passing  from  the  room. 

"My  sister  utterly  declines  to  consider  your  proposal, 
and  you  will  excuse  me  from  any  further  discussion  of  the 
subject,"  I  said,  rising  with  an  unmistakable  air. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Phipps,  getting  up  in  her  turn, 
and  looking  at  her  husband  majestically,  "/  aint  sur- 
prised; you  remember  what  I  told  you;  when  folks  git 
their  clutches  on  to  money  they  hang  on,  an'  aint  apt  to 
let  go,  whether  it  belongs  to  them  or  not,  —  that's  my  ex- 
perience. Good-day,  sir!  Come,  Mandy,  be  spry,  don't 
keep  the  gentleman  standin'  up  so  long;  he'll  git  tired 
out." 

Meantime  Aunt  Bangs  had  been  an  attentive  witness  of 
the  foregoing  scene. 

"I  am  shocked,  my  dear,"  she  said,  when  we  were  left 
alone  in  the  room,  "very  much  shocked,  to  hear  of  Mrs. 
Penley's  death !  I  didn't  even  know  she  was  ill.  I  had 
only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  her,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
was  a  very  dear  friend  of  your  mother's,  and  a  very 
worthy  woman." 
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*'  So  I  understand." 

"I  gather  from  what  these  people  said,  she  has  left 
Dosia  a  legacy  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Something  handsome,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Lideed!  —  then  I  suppose  no  deiinite  sum  was 
named  ?  " 

"Xo." 

"But  how  was  that,  my  dear;  how  is  it  to  be  ascer- 
tained ? " 

"  She  was  made  residuary  legatee." 

"All,  to  be  sure ;  and  did  I  understand  Dosia,  that  she 
had  any  scruple  about  taking  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  can't  imagine  why ;  does  she  give  any  reason  ?  " 

"She  feels  delicate  about  taking  money  which,  in  the 
regular  course  of  things,  would  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Pen- 
ley's  own  family." 

"  Isn't  that  a  rather  romantic  notion  ?  " 

"  Yery  romantic." 

"  Of  course  Mrs.  Penley  had  a  perfect  right  to  leave  her 
money  to  whom  she  chose,  and  I  dare  say  it  would  prove 
extremely  acceptable  to  Theodosia  ?  " 

"Extremely." 

"  Then  don't  you  think  it  your  duty  to  urge  her  to  take 
a  more  practical  view  of  the  matter ;  to  urge  her,  in  her 
own  interest,  to  accept  it  ?  " 

"No." 

In  her  investigations  Aunt  Bangs  sometimes  ran  into  a 
cul-de-sac. 

Not  long  after  the  Phipps'  visit  came  Mr.  Holt.  Aunt 
Bangs  looked  up  quickly  as  his  name,  was  announced. 
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'*  Mrs.  Penley's  lawyer,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Paul,"  said  Dosia,  with  a  significant  look,  "perhaps 
you  had  better  receive  him  in  the  study." 

I  accordingly  welcomed  Mr.  Holt  downstairs,  where, 
after  a  few  moments,  Dosia  joined  us. 

"Good-evening,  Miss  Fonde.  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
well,"  said  the  little  lawyer,  placing  himself  at  the  table, 
and  producing  some  papers  from  a  green  bag.  "Please 
excuse  my  proceeding  at  once  to  business.  Mrs.  Penley's 
will  has  been  duly  presented  for  probate,  and  objected  to,  as 
I  predicted.  A  hearing  will  soon  be  had  before  the  Probate 
Court,  when,  if  the  decision  goes  against  us,  we  must 
appeal ;  and  so  the  matter  stands  for  the  present.  You  will 
observe.  Miss  Fonde,  I  have  done  what  it  Avas  my  duty  to 
do  in  the  matter,  without  further  consultation  with  you, 
inasmuch  as,  whatever  might  have  been  your  decision, 
only  one  course  was  open  to  me.  I  trust,  however, 
reflection  has  removed  all  doubts  with  you  as  to  the 
course  you  should  pursue." 

"I  have  endeavored  to  look  at  the  matter  from  your 
point  of  view,"  said  Dosia,  "  but  cannot  quite  satisfy  my 
conscience  it  would  be  rio-ht." 

"  What  particular  consideration  troubles  you  ?" 

"The  thought,  chiefly,  that  Mrs.  Penley  may  have 
neglected  to  provide  for  those  she  was  morally  bound 
to  provide  for;  —  some,  perhaps,  to  whom  she  was  in- 
debted for  care  and  services,  to  whom  she  was,  in  fact, 
under  an  obligation." 

Mr.  Holt  looked  up  quickly,  with  a  shrewd  glance,  and 
said :  — 

"  The  Phippses  have  been  here,  I  see." 

"Yes." 

Mr.  Holt  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  no  remark. 
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*'  Whatever  the  Phippses  may  be  in  themselves,"  said 
Dosia,  with  a  little  flush  of  vexation,  "  and  however  they 
may  have  colored  their  story,  it  must  have  a  foundation 
of  truth." 

Mr.  Holt  smiled  an  ironical  smile,  that  wound  and  en- 
tangled his  wrinkles  into  other  complications  of  wrinkles 
perfectly  bewildering. 

"Mrs.  Phipps  is  a  leech  ! " 

"Let  her  be  what  she  may,  it  —  " 

"Her  husband  is  a  combination  of  fox  and  rat,  her 
children  are  earthworms,  and  the  whole  family  is  a  loath- 
some menagerie  ! "  said  Mr.  Holt,  in  a  tone  approaching  a 
snarl. 

"  They  are  certainly  not  prepossessing,  but  —  " 

"  Miss  Fonde,"  interrupted  Mr.  Holt,  impatiently,  "the 
case  is  simply  this :  Mrs.  Phipps  was  a  niece  of  the  late 
Mr.  Penley.  She  came  to  Mrs.  Penley,  five  years  ago, 
with  a  trumped-up  story  of  distress,  established  herself 
and  family  in  the  latter's  house,  and  has  been  living  there 
ever  since .  She  is  an  importunate  beggar ;  she  has  sponged 
her  living  and  that  of  her  family  for  all  these  years  out  of 
Mrs.  Penley,  and  systematically  bled  her  on  all  occasions. 
She  has  maintained  herself  in  a  quite  luxurious  way  of  life, 
at  Mrs.  Penley's  expense,  solely  because  the  latter  had 
become  too  old  and  ill  to  withstand  her.  That  she  was 
personally  offensive  to  Mrs.  Penley,  I  have  had  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  latter  on  many  occasions.  Furthermore, 
Mrs.  Penley,  I  know,  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  any  testamentary  provision  for  her ;  and  the  claim 
that  Mrs.  Penley  is  in  any  way  under  obligations  to  her 
is  simple  effrontery." 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  which 
directly  opened,  and  Aunt  Bangs  appeared. 

"Excuse   me,  my  dear;  I  hope  I  am  not  intruding. 
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Philip  had  a  friend  in  the  parlor,  and  so  I  ventured  to 
come  down  here.  Pray,  don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  she 
said,  composedly  taking  a  chair  in  the  background,  and 
producing  her  knitting. 

*'  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Bangs,  Mr.  Holt,"  said  Dosia,  without 
turning  her  eyes  from  tlie  latter^s  face. 

Mr.  Holt  rose  and  made  a  formal  bow,  as  he  con- 
tinued :  — 

''  There  is,  however,  one  consideration  —  " 

"One  moment,  sir,"  interposed  Dosia.  "I  want  to 
understand  my  position  a  little  more  fully.  You  say  that 
in  three  years  I  become  entitled  to  this  propert}';  shall 
I  then  have  the  free  and  entire  control  of  it  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly." 

"  And,  if  there  were  any  worthy  people  amongst  Mrs. 
Penley's  relatives  in  needy  or  embarrassed  circumstances, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  my  making  such  pro- 
vision for  them  as  I  should  see  fit  ?  It  wouldn't,  I  mean, 
—  excuse  my  ignorance,  —  it  wouldn't  imi^air  my  title, 
wouldn't  forfeit  my  interest  ?  " 

"Xotatall." 

Mrs.  Pauley's  legatee's  scruples  were  evidently  van- 
ishing. I  thought,  as  I  remarked  the  fact,  that  it  might 
have  been  better  for  Mrs.  Phipps  if  she  had  stayed  at 
home. 

"It  is,  however,  proper  that  I  should  tell  you,"  said 
Mr.  Holt,  with  a  little  hesitating  cough,  "that  there  is 
one  weak  point  in  our  case,  one  flaw  in  our  title,  that  may 
prove  fatal.  May,  I  say ;  I  don't  think  it  will,  for,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  by  the  authorities,  the  chances  are  de- 
cidedly in  our  favor.  Otherwise,  I  should  advise  you  to 
compromise." 

"  That,"  said  Dosia,  with  a  decision  that  astonished  her 
counsel,  "I  should  never,  in  any  case,  consent  to  !  " 
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"  That's  right,  my  dear  ;  I  admire  your  spirit !  "  chimed 
in  Aunt  Bangs. 

Mr.  Holt  shaded  his  eyes  and  cast  a  searching  look  at 
Blucher. 

"  Stand  up  for  your  rights,  my  child  !  That  would  have 
been  Mrs.  Penley's  own  advice  to  you,  —  would  it  not, 
sir  ?  "  she  asked,  catching  the  lawyer's  eye. 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  Tm  sure  you  ought  to  know,  if  anybody,"  continued 
Aunt  Bangs,  encouraged  by  this  opening.  "  I  have  often 
heard  Mrs.  Penley  speak  of  you,  and  of  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence she  had  in  your  judgment.  You  were,  I  think, 
her  legal  adviser  for  many  years  ?  " 

Mr.  Holt  bowed. 

"  I  had  a  great  respect  for  Mrs.  Penley,  notwithstand- 
ing her  eccentricities.  She  was  a  Christian  woman,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  she  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Her  prop- 
erty, I  understand,  has  increased  largely  in  value  latterly, 
on  account  of  the  rise  in  stocks." 

"  Mrs.  Penley  was,  as  you  say,  a  very  worthy  woman," 
returned  Mr.  Holt,  dryly.  "  But,  as  I  was  saying  to  you, 
Miss  Fonde,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Dosia,  "there  is 
one  weak  point  in  our  case,  —  a  point  that  may  go  the 
length  of  invalidating  it.  On  examination  of  JMrs.  Penley's 
will,  after  her  decease,  I  foimd  her  signature  had  been  cut 
from  the  attesting  clause,  and  afterwards  carcfidly  rein- 
serted, by  means  of  gum  or  tnucilage,  in  its  original 
place.'''' 

Aunt  Bangs  exclaimed,  "Remarkable!"  while  Dosia 
waited  in  silence  for  Mr.  Holt  to  i:)roceed. 

"Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  in  the  first  place, 
Mrs.  Penley  cut  out  her  name  animo  revocandt,  that  is, 
with  the  intention  of  revoking  her  will ;  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  she  reinserted  it  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
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and  making  good  the  original  instrument.  The  question 
now  arises  whether  she  has  done  this.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  wills  the  court  looks  mainly  to  the  intention  of  the 
testator.  Here  there  is,  unfortunately,  but  one  case  in  the 
books  exactly  to  the  point,  —  an  English  authority,  the 
reasoning  of  which  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  law,  in  my 
opinion,  doubtful.  I  do  not  think  the  case  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  country." 

With  the  promise  of  soon  calling  again,  or  communicat- 
ing an}' thing  interesting  that  might  happen,  Mr.  Holt  now 
took  his  leave. 

The  next  day  Dosia  met  me  with  a  delighted  air,  an- 
nouncing that  the  long-delayed  "letter"  had  come.  She 
had  seen  Hannah  hand  it  to  Blucher  at  dinner,  and  recog- 
nized her  own  writing. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  Paul,"  continued  Dosia,  "  that  I 
trembled  and  turned  a  bit  pale  at  lirst;  but  I  put  up  a 
little  prayer  for  strength  and  courage,  and  determined  to 
stand  by  my  colors  and  tell  the  whole  truth  ojDcnly,  if  she 
scalped  me  on  the  spot.  But  she  only  looked  at  it  through 
her  aggravating  glasses,  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  took  it 
away  to  her  own  room  to  read ;  so,  I  suppose,  we  shall 
have  a  scene  at  tea." 

But  a  week  passed,  and  Aunt  Bangs  gave  no  sign  of 
having  any  new  light  on  our  affairs,  or  her  relation  to 
them.     I  saw  it  lay  with  me  to  make  a  move. 

With  the  fate  of  Buonaparte  before  my  eyes,  therefore, 
I  one  evening  repaired  to  the  parlor,  —  now  wholly 
abandoned  to  Aunt  Bangs,  —  steeled  to  a  desperate  resolve. 

After  some  indifferent  talk,  I  at  length  seized  the  arms 
of  my  chair  firmly  in  either  hand,  braced  myself  in  my 
seat,  cleared  my  throat,  and,  not  without  considerable 
inward  flinching,  began :  — 
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"Aunt,"  I  said,  "I  came  in  here  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you  upon  a  very  delicate  subject,  —  a  subject  con- 
cerning which  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  I  owe  no  less  to 
myself  than  to  my  brother  and  sisters,  debars  further 
silence.  In  what  I  have  to  say,  it  will  be  best,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  possible  misconstruction,  that  I  should  speak 
quite  plainly." 

"By  all  means,  my  dear.  Scripture  says,  'Let  your 
communication  be  Yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay :  for  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  cometh  of  evil.' " 

Like  a  brigade  of  horse  charging  a  foe,  who  suddenly 
shows  the  white  flag,  I  wavered  and  was  thrown  into 
confusion.  My  nerve-face  became  polarized,  like  a  ray 
of  light  impinging  on  a  plate  of  tourmaline.  Nay,  I  even 
felt  a  sting  of  remorse  at  the  injustice  I  had  done  one 
who  was,  doubtless,  prepared  unasked  to  make  all  needed 
ex^Dlanations  and  concessions. 

"You  have,"  I  conthiued,  "before  this,  doubtless, 
received  the  letter  written  by  Dosia,  in  reply  to  the 
announcement  of  your  coming.  I  trust  you  understood 
our  reasons,  there  set  forth  at  length,  for  declining  to 
receive  you  as  a  permanent  member  of  our  family." 

"  1  did  receive  Dosia's  letter,  my  dear,  and  must  con- 
fess I  was  at  first  inclined  to  feel  a  little  surprised  and 
hurt  at  its  contents.  I  have  delayed  mentioning  the 
subject,  because  I  thought  we  might  all  look  at  the 
matter  in  a  different  light  alter  we  had  become  better 
acquainted." 

"I  fear  there  is  little  chance  for  that;  the  obstacles 
being  in  part  insuperable." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear,  but  isn't  Dosia  a  little  too  young 
to  throw  off  all  guidance  both  of  precept  and  example  ? 
She  ought  scarcely  to  be  allowed  to  judge  entirely  for 
herself  on  a  matter  so  important." 
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"  She  advised  with  me  fully  in  regard  to  it." 

Staggered  b}'  this  broadside,  Bliicher  remained  silent  for 
several  minutes,  while  I  struggled  with  an  undertow  of 
relenting. 

"Understand  me,"  I  began  again,  in  a  propitiating 
tone,  "that,  as  my  mother's  sister,  you  are,  and  always 
shall  be,  a  welcome  guest.'''' 

"  Your  7noiher^s  sister !''''  repeated  Blucher.  "  Am  I  to 
understand  that  there  is  any  other  reason  for  your  decision, 
in  declining  to  receive  me,  than  your  limited  means? 
—  that  I  am  in  any  way  personally  disagreeable  to  you?" 

She  suspended  knitting,  and  looked  at  me.  There  are 
social  crises  before  which  many  a  gunpowder  hero  would 
quail,  and  this  was  one.  For  a  moment  I  felt  a  fatal 
giving  way,  the  next  my  guardian  genius,  with  Ithuriel 
touch,  sent  a  thrill  of  courage  and  honest}^  feeble  at  first 
and  slow,  but  soon  growing  stronger  and  swifter,  from 
dominant  will  to  recreant  heart,  and  I  answered  :  — 

"Yes!" 

"  God  forgive  you,  my  dear;  I  never  thought  I  should 
live  to  be  so  insulted  !  " 

Giving  me  no  opportunity  for  explanations,  Aunt  Bangs 
retired  from  the  room,  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  mind  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

The  next  and  several  ensuing  days  Aunt  Bangs  kept 
her  room.  In  answer  to  Dosia's  daily  inquiries  she  sent 
word  that  she  was  indisposed,  and  wished  not  to  be 
disturbed  ;  in  which  request  she  was  cheerfully  indulged. 
But  although  we  were  left  in  doubt  as  to  her  purposes, 
her  unfailing  appetite  left  no  room  for  serious  misgivings 
as  to  her  health. 

Meantime  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  one  morning,  at 
breakfast,  that  our  doughty  young  housekeeper  was  look- 
ing dragged  and  pale. 
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"  Dosia,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  Don't  know  ;  nothing,  I  guess." 

"  But  you're  as  white  as  a  ghost." 

"Oh,  I  shall  get  ruddy  again,  never  fear  !  " 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  "  it 
is  plain  you  are  suffering  from  too  much  Blucher,  and 
too  little  fresh  air  ;  so  get  on  your  hat  and  walk  down  to 
the  studio  with  me," 

"No;  I  should  only  have  to  walk  back  alone,  and  it's 
company  I  want  more  than  fresh  air.     O  Peg,  Peg !  " 

"  That's  it;  you  want  a  nice,  long  goosey-gabble  with 
some  woman,  some  girl,  some  female-gossip ;  so  away 
with  you  instanter,  and  hunt  up  one  of  your  old  school 
friends ! " 

"  Paul ,  you  put  a  notion  in  my  head.  1  will  send  around 
for  Christie  Derrel  to  come  and  take  me  for  a  ride." 

"  Christie  Derrel  !  —  man  or  woman  ?" 

"  Woman,  of  course.  She  is  always  begging  me  to  go 
driving,  and,  by  the  way,  she  is  delightful;  you'd  fall  in 
love  with  her." 

"  Perhaps." 

That  evening  I  found  Dosia  returned  from  her  drive  in 
ecstatics.  She  rattled  away  in  an  incoherent  account  of 
farm-houses  and  corn-fields,  stone-walls  and  apple-trees, 
sunshine,  clouds,  breeze,  color,  fragrance,  brooks,  mead- 
ows, and  wild-flowers. 

"Hey-day,"  I  cried,  "all  very  fine;  my  compliments 
to  Miss  Derrel,  and  say  it  will  be  my- turn  next." 

"Mrs!" 

"Eh?" 

"Certainly;  she  is  married.  You  would  think  so  if 
you  saw  her  husband,  —  a  perfect  Brobdignag !  Pm 
afraid  to  have  him  come  near  me  lest  he  step  on  my 
toes." 
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Here  Hannah  came  in  and  handed  me  a  folded  slijj  of 
paper,  which,  opening,  I  read :  — 

"My  dear  Nephew,  —  I  should  like  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  you  and  Theodosia,  this  evening. 

"  Your  aflfectionate  aunt, 

"L.  B." 

"Tell  Mrs.  Bangs  we  are  in  the  parlor,  and  will  see 
her  whenever  she  chooses." 

A  few  minutes  after  she  came  in,  entirely  unchanged  to 
outu^ard  look.  No  trace  of  illness ;  no  expression  of 
dejection,  anger,  or  mortification  on  her  face.  The  im- 
maculate mob-cap  rose  stiff  and  white  above  the  shining 
front.  She  advanced  calmly,  knitting  in  hand,  took  the 
seat  I  placed  for  her,  adjusted  her  needles,  and  began 
to  work.  She  knit  one  round  in  silence,  as  though  to  test 
her  composure  ;  then,  looking  sti'aight  at  us  in  a  perfectly 
unembarrassed  way,  said :  — 

"  My  dear  chikken,  you  will  be  astonished  without 
doubt  at  what  I  am  about  to  confide  to  you;  which, 
indeed,  I  should  never  have  had  occasion  to  do  but  for 
the  unexpected  —  I  will  not  say  unkind  —  words  you"  — 
indicating  me  with  a  little  nod —  "addressed  to  me  lately 
in  this  room." 

She  shifted  her  needles,  wound  the  yarn  mechanically 
around  her  little  finger,  and  began  a  new  round. 

"You  behold  before  you  a  widowed,  childless,  and 
almost  friendless  woman,  —  a  woman,  I  will  not  say  old, 
but,  alas !  no  longer  young ;  without  fortane,  influence,  or 
the  humblest  means  of  support,  —  one  whom  an  inscruta- 
ble Providence  has  seen  fit  for  many  years  to  surround 
with  comfort,  and  even  luxury ;  but  now,  in  her  decline, 
leaves  to  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  —  a  woman  who 
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all  her  life  has  been  the  victim  of  the  most  unhappy  and 
inexplicable  prejudices,  and  who  has  encomitered  the 
most  violent  and  unprovoked  hostility." 

She  stopped  to  rub  her  nose  and  take  up  a  stitch. 

"  To  give  you,  however,  a  correct  understanding  of  my 
present  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  more 
ex23licit.  On  the  death  of  my  lamented  husband,  which 
occurred  now  many  years  ago,  I  was  left  without  ade- 
quate means  of  support.  My  husband's  brother,  —  a  man 
of  wealth  and  position, — therefore,  very  properly,  offered 
to  receive  me  into  his  family.  I  gratefully  accepted  his 
offer,  and  have  ever  since  found  my  home  with  him.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  indulged  in  the  opinion  that  my  religious 
example  and  strictly  correct  habits  of  life  would,  if  prop- 
erly valued,  have  been  an  ample  consideration  for  the 
small  matter  of  my  board  and  lodging.  That  they  w^ere 
not  so  valued,  it  is  now  in  vain  to  regi-et.  My  home, 
for  many  reasons  needless  to  go  into,  was  not  a  con- 
genial one.  There  was  a  deplorable  incompatibility  of 
taste  and  temper,  an  utter  lack  of  sympathy  between  me 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  to  a  degree  incred- 
ible to  an  impartial  and  intelligent  mind.  My  brother's 
family  were  all  persons  of  decided  opinions,  unconquer- 
able prejudices,  and  loose  ways  of  living.  I  strove  to 
bring  them  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  duties ;  to 
point  out  to  them  their  many  shortcomings.  That  my 
labor  was  in  vain  will  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  my 
efforts,  and  the  remembrance  of  my  zealous  sti'uggles 
in  their  behalf  will  remain  a  consolation  to  my  dying 
day." 

Here  she  took  out  a  clean,  starched  pocket-handkerchief 
and  wiped  her  dry  lips ;  then,  folding  the  uncrumpled 
linen  in  its  old  creases,  deposited  it  carefully  in  her 
pocket. 
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*'  When  I  was  directed  by  Providence,"  slie  continued, 
"  to  leave  them  and  come  to  you,  I  could  not  refrain,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  bidding  them  a  farewell  which  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  would  be  final,  from  giving  utter- 
ance to  many  things  which  had  long  lain  on  m}^  mind,  but 
which  prudence  had  forbidden  me  to  speak,  —  from  ex- 
pressing my  sense  of  their  condition,  my  solemn  warning 
of  what  awaited  them  in  the  future.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  became  violently  and  unreasonably 
angry  at  these  simple  words,  loaded  me  with  reproaches, 
and,  in  fme,  we  parted  on  terms  that  forbid  the  thought  of 
my  ever  again  applying  to  them  for  assistance  and  shelter. 
Such  is  the  world,  my  dear  children,  and  we  must  take  it 
as  it  is.     One  more  word,  and  I  am  done. 

"I  came  hither,  as  I  have  before  observed,  in  obedience 
to  the  mandate  of  duty.  I  came  to  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  my  counsel,  services,  and  experience,  at  this  time  of 
your  solitude  and  bereavement.  I  have  humbly  tried  to 
perform  my  duty  as  God  and  my  own  conscience  have 
pointed  it  out.  You  now  inform  me  that  my  coming  was 
an  intrusion,  and  that  my  presence  is  obnoxious.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  bear,  with  patience  and  humility, 
whatever  trials  and  indignities  Providence  may  call  upon 
him  to  endure.  My  dears,  I  forgive  you,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  forget  the  suffering  you  have  caused  me. 

"In  conclusion,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to 
remind  you  that  I  am  the  only  sister  of  your  departed 
mother ;  that  I  am  old,  and  feeble,  and  friendless ;  and 
that,  in  closing  your  doors  upon  me,  you  will  be  turning 
me  homeless  into  the  streets.  These  are,  however,  as  I 
am  aware,  merely  moral  obligations,  which  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  ignore.  Act  your  pleasure  ;  the  right  and  power 
are  in  your  hands." 

She   arose,  and  passed   out  of  the  room  with  such  a 
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serenity  of  composure,  such  an  air  of  superior  virtue,  and 
such  a  clej^th  of  Christian  resignation  beaming  from  her 
face,  as  would  have  become  an  early  Christian  martyr. 

Dosia  and  I  regarded  each  other  in  shamefaced  silence. 
For  my  own  part  I  confess  it  was  hours  before  I  was  able 
to  look  upon  myself  as  anything  else  than  a  barbarian 
and  a  brute. 

But  a  deeper  cloud  soon  settled  upon  Dosia's  face.  I 
had  no  word  of  comfort  to  offer  her,  but  sat  gloomy  and 
]-ebellious  at  this  last  trick  of  Fate.  The  story  of  Waterloo 
was  repeated.  Blucher  had  won  the  day,  and  remained 
mistress  of  the  situation ;  and  that,  too,  I  felt,  by  pure 
generalship. 

"  Dosia,  how  many  were  in  mother's  family  ?" 

"  Seven." 

"And  all  girls?" 

"I  believe  so." 

"I  knew  it." 

"Knew  what?" 

"  She  is  the  ilfara .' " 

"Mara?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  old  Norsemen  say —  and  I  shall  never  have 
any  doubt  of  it  again — that  where  there  are  seven  of  one 
sex  in  a  fiimily  one  is  always  a,  Mara — a  malevolent  Troll, 
that  broods  and  battens,  like  a  hideous  vampire,  on  the 
vitals  of  the  others." 

I  was  only  prevented  from  giving  a  disquisition  on  the 
nightmare  by  Hannah's  entering,  and  handing  a  card  to 
Dosia,  who  whispered  something  in  return. 

The  next  minute  the  door  was  quickly,  but  softly, 
opened,  and  a  dark,  slender  form,  in  a  blaze  of  color, 
glided  into  the  room. 

"Christie!"  cried  Dosia,  starting  up  with  a  delighted 
look. 
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"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  dear;  behold  me  again, 
whom,  of  coui-se,  in  all  human  reason,  you  thought  you 
had  seen  the  last  of  for  a  week  at  least !  But  Tm  glad  to 
find  you  in,  nevertheless,  and  your  brother  too  —  " 

"Paul,"  began  Dosia. 

"Oh,  we  shall  not  wait  for  an  introduction,"  she  con- 
tinued, parenthetically,  advancing  towards  me  with 
outstretched  hands,  "  for  I  am  anxious  that  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  is  destined  to  last  for  ever  and  ever, 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  But  I  have  an 
immense  start  already,  you  know,  for  Dosia  has  told  me 
a  whole  volume  of  Fondiana,  with  appendices,  marginal 
notes,  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  quite, 
quite  after  my  own  heart." 

"You  are  a  sybil,  a  witch,  a  veiled  prophetess," 
and  everything  else  that  is  uncanny,  to  know  that  I 
wanted  you  to  come  at  this  particular  moment,"  said 
Dosia,  clasping  her  friend's  waist;  "and  nothing  less 
than  a  Avingless  angel,  to  come  all  the  way  over  here 
alone." 

"Alone!"  echoed  Christie  —  'never,  believe  me,  ap- 
pear the  Immortals,  never  alone!"  —  waving  her  hand 
at  the  same  time  towards  a  majestic  shadow  in  the  door- 
way. "My  husband,  Mr.  Fonde ;  Crixey,  advance  and 
shake  hands ! " 

As  I  rose  to  greet  her  husband  —  a  tall,  stalwart  man 
now  advanced  into  the  light  —  she  glided  away  to  Dosia's 
side  on  the  sofa, —  "  glided,"  I  say,  which  yet  does  not 
exactly  describe  the  sinuous,  waving  movement  with 
which  she  lapsed  from  point  to  point.  Perhaps  the  lan- 
guid motion  of  a  skilful  skater  would  best  give  a  notion 
of  it. 

Her  eyes  were  so  bright  they  fairly  shone ;  her  figure 
so  supple  and  well  moulded  as  to  be   incapable  of  an 
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ungraceful  outline ;  her  voice  was  low,  with  a  little  con- 
tralto shading  in  some  of  tlie  tones ;  and  this,  together 
with  a  marked  and  regularly  falling  accent,  gave  an 
effect  of  rhythm  to  her  talk. 

Her  natural  prototypes  would  have  been  the  butterfly 
and  the  serpent ;  she  seemed  so  to  combine  the  beauty  of 
the  one  with  the  subtlety  of  the  other.  I  sat  consciously 
fascinated  before  her,  with  a  sort  of  half-expectation  of 
growing  dizzy  anon  and  falling  at  her  feet,  to  be  bolted  a 
la  ophidienne. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  nestling  up  to  Dosia  with  a 
winnino-  little  maternal  air,  as  though  taking  a  fledgling 
under  her  wing,  "  Mr.  Fonde —  Perhaps  it  will  be  Paul 
by  and  by,  when  the  ice  of  strangeness  is  melted  away ; 
•for  3^ou  know,  Mr.  Fonde-for-the-present,  there  is  and 
there  always  will  be  just  a  little  ice,  do  the  very  best  we 
can.  All  the  world  is  so  suspicious —  I  am  ;  you  are  ;  he, 
she  or  it  is  —  that  we  bristle  all  over  with  self-conscious- 
ness and  defensive  reticence  when  first  broug-ht  too:ether, 
turn  our  very  worst  side  out,  and  run  away  as  fast  as  we 
can,  to  lock  up  all  the  precious  jewels  of  our  hearts  and 
minds  far  from  sight  and  contamination ;  but  where 
am  I  getting  to  ?  I  would  have  said  that  I  long  ago 
adopted  this  dear  child,  and  have  now  come  over  to  adopt 
the  rest  of  the  family." 

The  tone  of  pure,  warm  motherliness  with  which  this 
was  said,  went  a  great  way  in  dissolving  the  deprecated 
ice ;  but  it  was  so  funny,  withal,  coming  from  one  so 
young,  that  I  had  much  ado  to  maintain  my  gravity. 
There  was,  evidently,  an  intense  maternal  instinct  in  this 
childless  little  woman,  which,  deprived  of  a  natural 
object  to  lavish  itself  upon,  outstretched  and  gathered 
into  its  fostering  embrace,  all  —  young  or  old,  big  or 
little  —  who  were  in  need  of  love  and  sympathy. 
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Even  the  idolizing  fondness  with  which  —  as  was  soon 
apparent  —  she  regarded  her  titanic  spouse  was  half 
maternal,  for  she  exacted  his  obedience  and  reproved  his 
shortcomings  in  a  droll  little  authoritative  way,  as 
thouofh  he  were  still  in  roundabouts. 

"  It  is  evident  to  me,"  she  went  on,  turning  the  ring  on 
Dosia's  finger,  "  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  me  that  you  are 
two  innocent,  ingenuous,  guileless  babes  in  the  wood,  — 
the  wood  being,  in  this  case,  the  wide,  wide  world,  —  and 
that  a  horrible  old  vulture  is  pouncing  down  upon  you. 
Nay,  now  you  are  scolding  her  with  your  eyes,"  — 
instantly  detecting  a  little  reproachful  look  I  shot  at 
Dosia,  —  "but  she  didn't  tell  me  a  word  of  her  own  accord, 
I  mesmerized  it  all  out  of  her  by  pure  force  of  will.  I 
get  all  Crixey's  secrets  in  the  same  way,  and  then  he 
wonders  how  I  know  them." 

Crixey  smiled  down  with  giantesque  amiability  on  his 
prattling  wife. 

"But  let  me  see  ;  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  the  vulture  —  to 
be  sure  —  was  just  about  to  pounce.  Very  well,  I  am 
the  good  genius  —  were  there  any  such  things  as  female 
genii,  Mr.  Fonde  ? — who  suddenly  appears  and  encoun- 
ters the  vulture,  draws  her  trenchant  blade,  and  puts  it 
to  flight.  Do  you  not  see  how  pale  and  anxious  this  face 
is  getting,"  she  continued,  smoothing  the  hair  back  from 
Dosia's  brow,  "and  that  unless  something  is  speedily 
done,  the  good  genius  will  have  to  turn  herself  into  a 
robin  red-breast,  and  cover  up  the  '  babes '  with  leaves, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"  Has  the  genius  her  trenchant  blade  at  hand,  in  case 
the  vulture  should  suddenly  appear?"  I  asked,  falling  in 
with  her  conceit. 

"Certainly;  she  carries  it  always  with  her,  bright, 
keen,  and  ready  for  service.     But  no  fear  of  the  vulture 
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while  the  genius  is  about,  who  has  come  this,  time,  not 
to  light  the  vulture,  but  to  bring  a  tid-bit  for  the  '  babes, ^  " 
she  replied,  producing  at  the  same  time  a  dainty  basket, 
heajDed  with  luscious,  odorous  fruit,  and  covered  with  a 
fresh  green  leaf. 

We  sat  in  the  moon-lighted  bay-window,  eating  the 
delicious  fruit,  while  the  trouble  of  the  day  was  forgotten 
under  the  magic  influence  of  that  cordial,  irresistible, 
affiliating  sympathy.  Presently,  when  we  grew  quiet, 
Christie  flitted  to  the  piano,  and  struck  up  a  grand  old 
English  ballad,  full  of  vigor,  and  hope,  and  cheer,  ending 
with  a  stirring  refrain  that  ran  through  my  dreams  all  the 
night  after  ;  then,  starting  up  and  repeating  the  last  strain 
pianisswio,  with  a  little  impromptu  roulade,  she  took  her 
willing  husband  in  tow  — cautioning  him  not  to  knock 
over  anything  in  the  dark  —  and  charging  us  over  and 
over  again  to  remember  tliLt  we  were  her  own  children, 
and  that  she  had  her  eye  on  the  vulture,  and  would  pro- 
tect us  and  care  for  us  in  this  and  every  other  doubt, 
difficulty,  and  danger,  she  took  her  leave,  calling  back 
through  the  still  night  air:  "Come  soon  and  see  your 
little  Mother  Derrel !  " 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

LETTER   FROM  PEG. 

"  Trescott  Hall,  Aug.  10,  18 — . 

"Dear  Home: — Notre  jour  de  fete. est  j^ctsse,  and  I 
live  to  tell  the  tale  ;  with  much  besides,  to  exhaust  every 
note  of  the  gamut  '  grave,  gay,  lively  and  severe.' 

"  How  to  begin  ?  I  sigh  to  think  how  the  glib  tongue 
would  roll  oflf  what  the  slow  pen  must  here  painfull}'  set 
down. 

"'Jump  at  once  into  the  middle  of  things,'  said 
Horace  to  the  Pisos,  or  the  Pisos  to  Horace,  or  somebody 
to  somebody,  and  so  I  will ;  but,  I  confess,  it  always 
gives  me  a  muddled  feeling,  for  immediately  I  want  to  go 
both  ways  at  once,  and  never  know  when  I'm  projDcrly 
through. 

"  Such  a  party,  Dosia!  —  I  must  stop  and  put  in  an  ex- 
clamation i)oint.  Any  large  party  is  droll  enough,  but 
a  country  part}^  has  points  peculiar  to  itself;  at  least 
this  one  had.  There  were  elegant  people  and  dowdy 
people,  refined  and  coarse,  graceful  and  awkward,  curi- 
ous and  indifferent,  comely  and  ugly,  —  the  latter  rather 
predominating,  as  usual.  What  a  monster  Society  is,  to 
be  sure,  and  how  tiresome  she  would  be  if  not  monstrous ! 
But  here  I  am,  with  a  whole  page  written,  as  I  live,  and 
never  a  word  about  the  toilets.  Dosia,  attend!  Paul, 
smoke  your  pipe  !  First,  then,  the  children  were  pretty, 
very  pretty, — for  the  most  part  in  white  muslin  and  bright 
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ribbons,  i.  e.,  the  girls;  the  boys,  of  course,  we  don't 
count;  for  the  rest,  there  were  toilets  beautiful,  toilets 
neat,  toilets  plain,  toilets  grotesque,  toilets  frightful ; 
yes,  and  tven  a  stronger  word,  if  there  be  one  this  side 
of  profanity.  One  complacent  old  dowager  I  saw,  the 
mother  of  a  family,  and  of  good  standing  in  church,  wlio 
■  was  serene  and  smiling  in  a  lilac  silk,  cherry  ribbons,  a 
scarlet  fan,  and  turquoise  jewelry.  I  tremble  to  think  of 
her  bonnet. 

"  But  everybody  was  good-natured,  and  helped  enter- 
tain themselves,  instead  of  looking  bored ;  which  is  half 
the  battle  ;  and  '  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell.' 

"  Marriage-bell  ?  Alas !  How  little  we  thought  those 
glad  notes  were  to  be  echoed  by  a  dirge  !  The  play  went 
bravely  off;  but  the  curtain  had  scarcely  fallen,  when  a 
heavy  fall,  outside,  in  the  stable,  followed  by  some  piercing 
screams,  were  heard  above  the  hurly-burly  of  the  dress- 
ing-room. 

"We  rushed  forth,  and  beheld  the  whole  company 
crowding  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  Catching 
sight,  of  Mrs.  Bligh,  groaning  and  wringing  her  hands,  in 
the  midst  of  the  excited  faces,  I  pressed  forward,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  the  front,  and  soon  discovered  the  cause  of 
her  emotion. 

"  There  lay  little  Davy,  white  and  senseless,  his  right 
leg  hanging,  broken  and  distorted,  from  the  lap  of  the 
gentleman  who  held  him. 

"  I  sprang  forward,  felt  his  heart,  found  he  was  living, 
and  was  turninir  to  assure  h's  mother  of  the  fiict,  when  a 
strange  young  man,  who  had  been  examining  him  atten- 
tively, asked  quietly,  *  Who  will  help  me  a  few  minutes 
in  setting  this  limb  ?' 

"'Miss  Fonde;  let  Miss  Fonde,  doctor,'  cried  Mrs. 
Bligh,  who  was  now  caressing,  in  a  distracted  wa3^  the 
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little  sufferer's  head.  *  Davy  knows  her,  and  she  is  so 
cool  and  collected  ! ' 

*^  Mem.  —  I  was  quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
shock  that  very  moment. 

"  One  of  the  guests  standing  by  must  have  seen  this, 
for,  stepping  forward  at  once  with  a  *  I  will  help  you, 
doctor,'  he  followed  the  young  phj^sician,  who  had  now 
taken  up  the  little,  shattered  frame  in  his  arms,  and  was 
striding  rapidly  towards  the  house. 

*'  I  flew  by  a  shorter  passage,  met  them  in  the  hall, 
conducted  them  upstairs,  into  the  nearest  bed-room,  and 
stood  ready  to  furnish  whatever  might  be  wanted,  and 
keep  the  door  against  curious  and  anxious  intruders. 

**  '  Is  he  dangerously  hurt,  doctor?'  Tasked,  oppressed 
by  the  ominous  silence  that  succeeded  the  examination. 

*'  The  doctor  raised  his  head.  For  the  first  time  I 
noted  his  face,  and,  barring  the  cold,  pure  look  of  the 
marble,  he  was,  I  think,  quite  as  handsome  as  a  Greek 
statue,  with  that  kind  of  cold,  reticent,  assured  look 
which  obtains  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  nervous  and 
impulsive  temperaments.  Queer  as  this  thought  was  at 
such  a  time,  it  passed  through  my  mind. 

*'  He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  full  minute,  I  think, 
—  it  seemed  an  age,  —  then  calmly  dropped  his  eyes, 
without  a  word,  and  busied  himself  with  his  patient. 

"  Indignation  for  a  moment  mastered  my  anxiety,  and 
I  was  about  to  repeat  my  question,  with  some  emphasis, 
when  the  gentleman  who  had  been  assisting  at  the  exam- 
ination asked,  in  a  low  voice,  '  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?' 

"The  doctor  remained  for  a  moment  silent,  looking 
critically  at  his  charge,  and  then  said,  very  deliberately, 
as  lie  rose  and  moved  away,  *  It's  a  very  sad  case.  The 
base  of  the  skull  is  fractured,  lie  cannot  recover.  He 
may  die  before  morning.' 
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"I  had  Dot  expected  this;  it  shocked  me  be3ond 
description.  I  sat  down  upon  the  bed,  and,  for  a  moment, 
turned  faint ;  they  sprang  towards  me  v/ith  restoratives, 
but,  by  a  determined  effort,  I  rose,  waved  them  off,  and 
passed  from  the  room. 

"Trescott  soon  arrived,  with  another  physician  from  the 
neighboring  vilhige,  who  confirmed  the  opinion  already 
giA^en.  Mrs.  Bligh  went  into  violent  hysterics  on  hearing 
the  sad  news.  The  gnests  mournfully  departed,  and  the 
family  were  left  to  themselves. 

*'  The  rector  soon  arrived,  and  we  all  gathered,  for 
prayers,  in  Mrs.  Bligh's  room.  She,  after  the  first  pas- 
sionate outburst  of  grief,  was  lying  quiet  and  exhausted 
on  the  bed,  in  her  rich  party-dress. 

"I  sat  with  Davy  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  closed  the 
fair  little  lids  over  the  sightless  eyes.  His  consciousness 
did  not  return,  and  he  passed  away  oblivious  of  his  own 
sufferino;  and  our  grief. 

"At  length,  when  all  was  over,  and  the  poor  little 
shattered  body  was  disposed  in  its  last  sleep,  I  retired  to  my 
own  room,  conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  an  overj^owering 
fatigue.  Approaching  the  dressing-table  I  started  back, 
with  an  involuntary  cry,  at  my  reflection  in  the  glass. 
There  I  appeared  as  dressed  for  the  witches'  role :  face 
daubed  with  various-colored  pigments,  hair  dishevelled, 
eyes  shadowed  with  a  pair  of  bushy,  false  eyebrows,  all 
which,  contrasting  with  the  pallor  of  my  own  skin  after 
the  night\s  experiences,  gave  me  an  aspect  tit  once  gro- 
tesque and  frightful.  I  now  thought  it  little  wonder  the 
strange  young  doctor  had  stared  at  me  in  contemiDtuous 
silence,  which  did  not,  however,  incline  me  any  more  to 
forgive  the  rudeness,  so  inconsistent  are  we  at  our  best 
estate. 

"I  will  only  tell  you  one  strange  incident  of  the  fune- 
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ral.  I  sat  with  the  family,  at  Mrs.  Blights  request,  and 
close  by  her  side.  The  ceremonies  had  already  begun, 
when  a  movement  in  the  company,  followed  by  a  sup- 
pressed murmur,  caused  me  to  look  up.  The  next  instant 
Mrs.  Bligh  caught  me  convulsively  by  the  arm  ;  following 
the  direction  of  her  eyes,  I  saw,  just  entering  the  long 
drawing-room,  by  the  lower  door,  Miss  Phoebe,  in  a  white 
llowing  dress,  her  hair  hanging  upon  her  shoulders,  a 
wreath  upon  her  head,  and  her  lap  filled  with  wild 
flowers.  There  was  a  weird  look  in  her  face,  and  her 
whole  manner  was  indescribabl}^  sad  and  distraite, 

"  '  Ophelia  ! '  I  gasped. 

"  '  Take  her  away  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Bligh,  hysterically. 
"  '  Oh,  take  her  away ! ' 

"Miss  Phoebe  advanced  up  the  room,  scattering  her 
flowers  and  singing  with  a  strange  pathos  and  sweet- 
ness :  — 

"  '  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again? 

No,  no!  he  is  dead! 

Gone  to  his  death-bed ; 
He  never  will  come  again.' 

"  Mr.  Bligh  went  to  her,  and  tried  to  lead  her  from  the 
room.  She  declined;  he  unwisely  persisted,  when  she 
showed  sio:ns  of  becomino;  unmanao;eable.  On  a  sudden 
impulse,  I  went  up  to  her,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  :  — 

"  '  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 
And  we  cast  away  moan. 
Grammercy  on  his  eoul.' 

"  She  nodded,  smiling,  and  added  immediately,  '  "And 
of  all  Christian  souls  I  pray  God,  God  be  wi'  you  ! " '  the 
well-known  cue  for  her  own  exit,  with  which  she  turned 
and  went  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  followed,  conducted  her  into  the  library,  and  re- 
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mained  with  her  until  the  ceremonies  were  over.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bligh  wished  me  to  go  to  the  grave  in  one 
of  the  family  carriages ;  but,  owing  to  some  mistake  of 
the  person  having  charge,  I  was  nearly  left  behind,  and, 
only  at  the  last  moment  obtained  a  seat  *  in  the  carriage,' 
as  he  said,  '  of  one  of  the  neighbors.' 

"  On  being  handed  in,  I  at  once  recognized  Mrs.  Taze- 
well as  the  owner  of  the  carriage.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  and,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the 
young  physician  who  had  attended  Davy. 

"She  civilly  introduced  herself,  and  welcomed  me  to 
the  carriage,  but  did  not  present  me  to  her  companions. 

'*  The  doctor,  evidently  detecting  some  puzzling  re- 
semblance, scanned  my  face  so  curiously,  and  almost 
rudely,  that  I  at  length  drew  my  long  mourning  veil, 
and,  settling  back  among  the  cushions,  remained  silent 
and  obscured  during  the  rest  of  the  ride. 

"  Arrived  back  at  Trescott  Hall,  when  all  was  oyer,  he 
alighted  and  politely  extended  his  hand ;  but,  resentful 
of  his  behavior  at  Davy's  death-bed,  and  irritated  by  a 
certain  air  of  superiority  in  his  bearing,  I  chose  not  to  see 
his  hand,  busied  myself  with  my  skirts,  and  only  by  a 
passing  bow  acknowledged  his  parting  salute. 

"  As  they  were  about  moving  away,  a  man  came  up, 
crying,  •  Doctor  —  Doctor  Tazewell ! ' 

"For  a  week  after  the  funeral  Mrs.  Bligh  kept  her 
room ;  but  when  she  appeared,  it  was  with  her  old- 
time  calmness  and  cheerfulness,  looking  only  a  bit  worn. 
She  never  alludes  to  Dav}',  and  it  is  tacitly  understood 
we  shall  never  speak  of  him.  Yet  she  goes  every  day 
to  the  cemetery,  and  keeps  the  little  grave  covered  with 
fresh  flowers.  To  me  at  this  time  her  mood  was  kindly, 
nay,  even  affectionate,  cropping  out  in  such  little  things 
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as  folding  a  shawl  about  me  as  I  sat  on  the  jDorch  in  the 
evenmg,  or  bringing  a  cup  of  tea  to  my  room  when 
headachy. 

"In  due  time  the  Tazewells  came  to  condole.  I  was 
sitting  with  the  family,  and  this  time  was  presented. 
Mother  and  son  are  as  like  as  two  peas,  both  very  hand- 
some, with  manners  grave,  cold,  and  crusted  over  with  a 
kind  of  noli-me-tangere  veneer.  They  are  of  the  kind 
that  is  born  branded  with  conservatism  of  the  most 
vicious  type ;  of  the  class  from  which  genius  is  never 
recruited ;  which  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  never  kindles, 
nor  the  spark  of  wit  illuminates  ;  which  goes  through  life 
so  intent  on  treading  the  narrow  path  of  precedent,  as 
to  be  blind  to  the  wide-lying  fields  of  human  action 
and  sympathy  on  either  hand.  In  short,  they  are  of  the 
sort  that  exasperates  you,  Dosia,  —  the  sort  that  is  always 
sober,  always  exemj^lary,  alwaj'S  sensible  and  always 
stupid  ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  tolerate  them  myself,  even 
when  —  as  in  this  case  —  they  look  like  Greek  Marbles  ; 
and  so  having  studied  them  out,  from  my  obscure  corner, 
I  rose  and  quietly  left  the  room.  The  source  of  their 
influence  over  Mrs.  Bligh  is  apparent.  It  lies  in  their 
better  tone. 

"August  loth. 
"  Meantime  all  thought  of  our  going  to  the  sea-side 
is,  of  course,  given  up.  Mrs.  Bligh  couldn't  endure 
separation  from  the  children  at  present,  and  as  the 
expected  guests  and  festivities  are  put  off,  there  is  no 
lono-er  the  same  need  of  their  ofoinof.  Either  w^av,  I  am 
content;  the  little  difference  it  could  make  to  me  is 
scarce  worth  counting.  I  had,  indeed,  thought  that  to  sit 
in  some  quiet  nook,  and  watch  the  waves  wash  upon  the 
beach ;  to  bathe  in  the  salt  water,  and  breathe  the  salt  air. 
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would  perhaps  bring  back  some  of  the  old  childish 
rapture  with  which  we  used  to  wander  about  the  shining 
sands,  and  find  in  every  new  shell  or  pebble  a  treasure 
and  a  mystery.  But  the  thought  that  I  must  live  in  a 
public  house,  in  my  new  capacity  as  a  nondescrij)t,  an 
incarnate  Nobody,  offset  all  this,  and  so  —  why,  so  'tis 
better  as  it  is  ;  for  here  I  have,  at  least,  retirement,  ease, 
comfort;  and,  if  of  no  great  importance,  fill  a  recognized 
and  respected  position.  The  leopard  cannot  change  his 
spots,  and  I,  you  see,  cannot  slough  my  little  weaknesses. 

"  But  of  late  I  have  had  cause  to  study  myself  in  a 
new  light.  Tell  me  now,  —  you  home  ones,  —  in  all 
candor,  did  you  ever  think  of  me  as  a  person  of  charms  ? 
—  Do  I  mean  personal  attractions? — I  do;  I  mean  arts, 
wiles,  delusive  tricks  of  speech  and  manner ;  anything 
likely  to  prove  fixtal  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  a  very  delib- 
erate young  man?  Let  us  have  your  well-considered 
verdict,  for  I  am  quite  ingenuous  in  asking  the  question. 

"  I  have  been  attentively  studying  my  own  points  in  a 
mirror,  but,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  form  an 
unbiassed  opinion  ;  and  yet,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  whole  question,  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon 
me  that  I  should  not  be  captivated  by  such  a  young 
v^ova^w  fxs  I  think  1  n^VLi. 

"  'Apropos  to  what,  is  all  this?  '  you  ask.  Why,  my 
astounded  brother  and  sister,  Mrs.  Bligh  thinks  other- 
wise. Conceive  my  amazement  and  delight  at  the  dis- 
covery !  It  gives  me  a  new  sense  of  power ;  it  imparts 
a  new  value  to  life.  Fancy  has  straightway  set  to  work 
tickling  Ambition,  with  all  sorts  of  magnificent  possibili- 
ties. 

"■ '  How  do  I  know  this  ?'  Why,  by  little  odds  and  ends 
of  suggestion,  which  Mrs.  Bligh,  despite  her  cleverness, 
has  given  me;  c,  g.,  the  other  evening,  we  were  sitting 
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on  the  porch ;  Miss  Kate  and  I  at  one  end  talked ;  Airs. 
Bligh,  languidly  rocking  in  a  willow  chair,  at  the  other, 
mused  and  fought  musquitoes.  A  crunching  of  gravel 
announces  a  visitor.  Dr.  Tazewell  appears,  greets  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Bligh  cordially,  bows  formally  to  me,  and  drops 
into  a  vacant  chair  between  us  young  ladies.  In  the 
course  of  a  five-minutes'  talk  he  is  gracious  enough  to  so 
far  include  me  in  the  conversation  as  to  address  me  his 
parenthetical  and  conditional  clauses,  as  one,  when  eating, 
throws  an  unconsidered  bit  to  a  dog.  I  answer  at  ran- 
dom, casting  about  for  a  convenient  excuse  for  retiring. 

"'Miss  Foude,  are  you  too  tired  to  give  us  a  little 
music  ?'  Clever  Mrs.  Bligh !  What  a  rich,  firm  voice  she 
has  ;  every  note  as  clear  as  a  bell,  yet  as  unsj^mpathetic  as 
the  breath  of  Boreas !  How  pregnant  this  little  phrase  ! 
What  a  deal  it  meant !  Try  now  if  you  can.  infuse  into 
those  few  words,  expressions  insinuating,  petitioning, 
propitiatory ;  cooled,  and  hardened  with  a  dash  of  indif- 
ference !  Yet  this  is  but  the  sound ;  the  sense  is,  '  Go 
away,  young  woman,  you  are  de  trojJ  here  !  Go  plaj^  the 
pianoforte,  read,  walk,  jump  over  the  moon;  anythmg,  so 
only  you  go  away  ! ' 

"I  understood  all  this  perfectl}',  and  was  quite  proud 
of  beinof  able  to  read  Mrs.  Blio:h  between  the  lines,  as  I 
rose,  pushed  aside  the  heavy  curtains,  and  entered  the 
parlor  through  the  open  window.  I  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  played  a  short  piece  ;  the  conversation  outside 
went  on  without  interruption.  Finding  that  I  was  quite 
unheeded,  I  played  bits  and  scraps  of  this  and  that,  scales 
and  five-finger  exercises,  till,  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  I  had  thrummed  myself  into  a  musical  mood,  and 
fell  upon  my  old  favorite  concerto,  which  I  \^  as  vexed  to 
find  I  had  almost  forgotten.  I  was  quite  absorbed,  polish- 
ing up  movements  and  passages  here  and  there,  when 
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suddenly  a  deep  voice  at  my  side  said,  '  Will  you  please 
play  that  larghetto  again,  Miss  Fonde  ?  —  it  is  A'ery  fine.' 

"  Starting  to  my  feet,  I  could  scarcely  repress  a  cry  of 
terror  at  seeing  a  black,  opaque  form  outlined  against  the 
moonlit  wall. 

*  *  '  Pray  what  is  it  that  has  so  much  bewitched  Doctor 
Tazewell  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Bligh,  who  now  entered  the  room 
followed  by  her  daughter. 

"  '  It  is  from  Schubert,'  answered  Doctor  Tazewell  for 
me. 

"He  listened  attentively,  while  I  repeated  the  move- 
ment, ignoring  one  or  two  remarks  from  Mrs.  Bligh. 

"  '  Why,  I  had  no  notion  you  were  so  fond  of  music, 
doctor.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  professional  man  like  anything 
so  sentimental.' 

'*  *  This  music  is  not  sentimental,'  returned  the  doctor, 
gravely. 

"  '  Do  you  like  singing  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  very  much.' 

"  '  Perhaps,  then,  Miss  Fonde  will  sing  to  us,'  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Bligh,  suavely,  as  she  rubbed  her  soft,  white 
hands  one  over  the  other. 

"  I  smiled  a  quiet  little  smile  to  myself  over  the  keys. 
Oh,  those  soft,  white  hands  !  How  busy  they  were  ;  for 
somehow  this  evening,  with  no  malice  aforethought,  I 
kept  getting  in  the  way,  and  the  way  must  be  kept  clear 
of  me.  I  was  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated  in 
this  social  equation.  It  was  a  neat  little  task,  and  quite 
in  Mrs.  Bligh's  line.  She  addressed  herself  to  it  with  a 
confide  nee  justified  by  experience. 

"I  smiled,  because  I  was  going  to  surprise  and  discom- 
fit her  a  bit.  I  was  <;oino-  to  sino;,  which  she  had  not  at 
all  expected.  She  had  never  heard  me  sing.  It  is  Miss 
Kate  who  sings.    In  the  regular  course  of  things,  I  should 
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have  modestly  declined,  and  surrendered  my  seat  at  once 
to  Miss  Kate.  The  '  lo^ic  of  events'  is  a  catch-word  and 
a  snare.  Mrs.  Blifrh  had  here  aro-ued  from  known 
premises,  and  counted,  with  confidence,  upon  a  certain 
result.  Nothing  but  prescience  could  have  foreseen  that 
I  would  turn  tranquilly  about  and  sing ;  none  but  an  old 
and  experienced  tactician  could  have  cried  out  with  per- 
fectly simulated  satisfaction,  as  I  struck  the  opening 
chords,  *  Bravo  !       She  will ;  this  is  an  occasion  ! ' 

"Finishing,  I  rose,  said  'Good-night,'  and  walked 
quickly  to  the  door. 

♦' 'Miss  Fonde— ' 

'*  It  was  Doctor  Tazewell.  I  turned  about  on  the 
threshold. 

"  '  Miss  Bligh  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  over 
and  see  some  photographs  we  have  just  unpacked ;  there 
are  a  good  many,  all  told,  picked  up  here  and  there  on 
the  Continent,  without  much  system  or  discrimination ; 
will  you  go  with  us  ?  Perhaps  you  and  Miss  Bligh  can 
help  us  in  classifying  them.  I  should  have  said — -I  beg 
jour  pardon  —  that  my  mother  sent  her  compliments,  and 
the  invitation  is  from  her.' 

"You  will  agree  with  me  that  I  might  consistently 
have  lost  my  breath  at  this,  and  indeed  I  was  too  sur- 
prised to  reply  immediately ;  not  that  I  felt  any  hesita- 
tion in  declining  the  invitation,  for,  '  proprieties '  aside, 
I  owed  the  Tazewells  an  absurd  grudge  for  simply  being 
what  they  are, — please  understand  I  acknowledge  this 
silliness  with  becominor  shame.  The  thouo^ht  of  owino- 
them  an  obligation  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  enter- 
tained. This  was  my  native,  unbiassed  instinct  in  the 
matter. 

"  Mrs.  Bligh  changed  in  a  moment  the  whole  situation 
by  rashly  interposing,  '  Oh,  I  couldn't  think   of  letting 
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Miss  Foiide  go  out  into  the  damp  air !  She  has  not 
been  well,  and  it  would  be  highly  imprudent.  Old  heads 
for  counsel,  you  know,  doctor,'  she  said,  bustling  up 
between  us,  and  patting  me  upon  the  shoulder ;  '  you 
rash  young  men  never  stop  to  count  consequences.  "  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth,"  etc.,  — there's  an  old  adage 
worth  a  dozen  modern  prescriptions!  No,  no,  I  shall 
take  Miss  Fonde  under  my  wing  and  answer  for  her.' 

"  Can  you  now  conceive  any  reason  for  my  flaming  at 
once  into  open  rebellion  at  this  speech,  and  doing  pre- 
cisely what  I  had  just  decided  not  to  do,  and  what  I  have 
been  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  ever  since  — 
accepting  the  invitation  ?  I  think  you  can.  I  leave  you 
to  do  it. 

"  '  Miss  Fonde  begs  to  answer  for  herself.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  Mrs.  Tazewell  for  her  polite  invitation ;  and  if 
Miss  Kate  has  decided  to  go  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
accept  it.' 

"  '  Wilful  girl,'  returned  Mrs.  Bligli,  with  motherly 
indulgence  ;  '  have  your  own  way  then,  but  wrap  yourself 
up  well  from  the  night  air.  And  since  this  is  to  be  a 
party,  why  may  I  not  as  well  go,  too  ?'  she  asked,  with  a 
sly  glance  at  Dr.  Tazewell. 

"  '  To  be  sure  ;  I  beg  you  will.  My  mother  will  be  very 
happy  to  see  you,'  said  the  doctor,  ingenuously. 

"We  put  on  our  wraps  and  set  forth;  Mrs.  Bligh 
taking  my  arm  and  walking  so  slowly  that  Miss  Kate 
and  the  doctor  were  soon  out  of  sight.  Excellent 
woman,  she  was  determined  I  should  do  no  more  mis- 
chief, and  that  the  sweet  spell  of  tiiat  fair  night  should 
fall  full  upon  the  pair  before  us,  undisturbed  by  any 
malign  influence  !  What  mother  in  all  the  land  with  a 
marriageable  daughter  but  sympathizes  with  her  ?  Being 
only  a  young  woman  with  her  own  way  to  make  in  the 
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world,  and  with  no  mother,  alas,  to  manage  for  her,  I 
could  only  sympathize  when  my  own  poor  self-respect  and 
wretched  sensibilities  were  not  over-ridden  and  trampled 
upon.  In  this  case  they  were  not,  and  I  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangement.  I  knew  that,  outwardly,  I 
had  nothing  but  amiability  to  expect  from  Mrs.  Bligh, 
as  she  went  prattling  on  in  her  easy  way  about  I  know 
not  what,  and  all  the  while  thinking  how  best  she  could 
^  punish  me  for  my  presumption.  For  me  I  recked  not 
what  she  said  or  thought,  yielding  myself  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  time  and  place ;  the  absolute  stillness  of  the 
night ;  the  landscape  flooded  with  moonlight ;  the  air 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers. 

"  We  arrived  betimes  at  our  destination,  and  found 
Miss  Kate  and  the  doctor  awaiting  us  at  the  gate.  I  was 
very  politely  received  by  Mrs.  Tazewell  and  her 
daughter,  but  remember  nothing  about  the  house  save 
the  f)ictures  we  had  come  to  see.  They  lay  in  a  heap 
upon  the  floor,  and  were  to  be  put  into  portfolios  after 
they  had  been  properly  classified. 

"  And  now,  thanks  to  all  your  drilling  and  drumming, 
Paul,  I  soon  found  myself  an  authority,  being  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  major  part  of  the  collection,  and 
proceeded,  as  I  was  appealed  to,  to  name  and  describe 
the  originals  till  I  found  my  companions  staring  in  amaze- 
ment at  what  they  considered  my  extraordinar}'  knowl- 
edge. Yoic  will  see  no  cause  for  staring,  when  I  tell  you 
there  were  only  some  of  the  frescoes  from  the  Loggie  of 
the  Yatician  and  the  Hall  of  the  Siofnatura,  Massaccios 
and  Fillipino  Lippis  from  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  copies 
from  Giotto,  Memmi,  Castagno,  and  the  masters  of  the 
Venetian  school. 

"  This  would  have  been  my  moment  of  triumph,  if  I 
had  been  fighting  a  real  battle,  or  had  any  interest  in  the 
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result,  for  Miss  Kate  sat  in  gloomy  silence,  quite  in\t  out 
of  countenance,  while  Dr.  Tazewell  and  Miss  Tazewell, 
on  either  hand,  constantly  deferred  to  me.  Mrs.  Bligh, 
however,  was  not  wanting  to  the  occasion  ;  she  looked  at 
each  jjicture  attentively,  and  listened,  with  jDatient  inter- 
est, to  whatever  I  said,  loudly  declaring  herself '  not  at 
all  surprised  at  Miss  Fonde's  information,  and  only  ex- 
pecting to  feel  that  emotion  on  finding  something  she 
did  not  know.' 

"  This  was  a  sharp  thrust ;  but  I  deserved  it  a  little  for 
being  too  gratuitous  and  discursive. 

"On  the  way  home  Doctor  Tazewell  started  out  with 
me  for  no  other  reason  than  to  finish  up  a  little  discus- 
sion ;  but  I  felt  this  was  not  at  all  the  proper  thing  for 
him  to  do,  and  so,  under  pretext  of  consulting  Mrs.  Bligh, 
fell  behind  with  her,  and  left  him  with  Miss  Kate. 

"  Mrs.  Bligh,  in  dulcet  tones,  b^uiled  the  way  at 
once  adroitly  and  transparently.  She  was  so  glad  the 
Tazewells  had  been  polite  to  me  ;  so  afraid,  perhaps,  they 
mightn't  be  —  so  proud,  and  such  an  old  family;  such 
peoj^le  were  so  apt  to  be  condescending ;  not  but  that  they 
were  under  neighborly  obligations  to  her,  and  she  should 
have  been  highly  offended  if  they  had  7iot  been  polite  to 
any  young  lady  she  had  chosen  to  take  to  their  house ; 
'  for  we,  you  know,  my  dear,  look  upon  you  quite  as 
one  of  the  family.' 

"I  accejjted  this  as  a  just  penance  for  having  allowed 
myself  to  be  betrayed  into  presuming  on  my  position. 

"We  reached  home,  bade  the  doctor  good-night,  and 
Mrs.  Bligh  pursued  him  with  gracious  messages  down 
the  path ;  then  turning  to  go  in  she  beheld  her  husband 
fast  asleep  in  a  large  wicker-chair.  She  flew  upon  him 
like  a  falcon  on  its  quarry,  shook  him  roughly  by  the 
shoulder,  and  cried,  in  a  stern  voice,  '  Get  up,  and  go  to 
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bed!      Do   you  hear? — go  to  bed.      Don't  you  know 
better  than  to  go  to  sleep  in  this  damp  air?' 

"  'Eh,  eh,  what?'  said  her  astonished  spouse,  sitting 
up  in  his  chair. 

"  '  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  my  dear ;  I  fear  you  will 
catch  cold.'  These  tones  might  have  come  from  a  Sister 
of  Mercy. 

•'  Are  you  beginning  to  understand  Mrs.  Bligh? 

*'  And  now,  let  me  confess,  that,  reviewing  the  evening 
in  the  cold  silence  of  this  midnight  hour,  I  have  grave 
misgivings  of  the  part  I  myself  have  played  in  it;  for, 
while  I  have  been  looking  down  upon  the  Blighs  from  a 
superior  level,  viewing  with  commiseration  their  crude- 
ness,  smiling  at  their  futile  assumptions  of  better  things 
than  they  are,  how  much  better  have  I  shown  mj'self 
to-night  in  the  silly  display  of  my  trumpery  learning  ?  — 
nay,  have  I  not  been  guilty  of  a  greater  vulgarity,  since 
of  all  forms  of  snobbery  the  most  inexcusable  and  con- 
temptible is  that  of  your  so-called  well-informed  per- 
son ?  Strange  it  is  that  the  learning  which  should  en- 
large the  understanding,  too  often  fatally  narrows  it,  and 
that  in  the  whole  extended  round  of  jiriggishness  there 
is  nothing  more  offensive  than  the  bland  conceit  and  the 
cold-eyed  arrogance  of  a  pundit  or  a  blue-stocking. 

*'  But  enough  for  to-night.  One  '  bird  of  dawning'  has 
already  piped  his  matin  note,  and  I  must  to  bed  if  I 
would  not  have  lack-lustre  eyes  to-morrow. 

"  Aug.  IGth. 
*'It  is  plain  I  am  a  Circe.  Despite  all  preconceived 
notions  and  family  prejudices,  the  fact  is  clear.  I  cannot, 
if  I  would,  shut  my  eyes  to  palpable  proof.  Whatever  you 
at  home  may  say  or  think,  it  must  be  I  am  a  dangerous 
person ;  and  shocked  I  am  to  confess,  that,  instead  of 
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being  alarmed,  I  find  myself  glorying  a  bit  in  the  dis- 
covery. Think  of  being  an  inconsiderable  unit  your  life 
long,  and  then  being  all  at  once  advanced  to  the  hundreds 
or  thousands  place,  —  suddenly  elevated  into  an  object 
of  fear  and  respect !  Why,  I  am  free  to  confess  my  head 
whirls  with  it! 

"Cut  the  Queen  B.  has  taken  me  in  charge.  Those 
soft,  white  hands  are  busily  at  work,  and  I  am  being 
manipulated  very  cautiously  and  carefully  —  it  is  a  deli- 
cate task  —  from  the  bustling  foreground  to  the  still  and 
misty  background  of  life  at  Trescott  Hall.  To  a  certain 
extent  I  shall  help  on  the  movement,  for  my  position 
now  is  false  and  uncomfortable  ;  but,  if  she  goes  too  far, 
I  must  resist.  We  shall  see.  I  am  learning  to  'gather 
and  surmise,'  and  Mrs.  Bligh  is  as  fascinating  as  a  riddle. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  intellectual  exercise  equivalent  to  a  chap- 
ter of  Paley,  to  try  and  fathom  the  motives  of  her  actions 
for  a  single  day. 

"Au2:.  20th. 

"  The  new  leaf  has  been  turned,  —  oh,  no,  nothing  half 
so  noisy  and  rustling  as  that,  — the  new  policy,  I  should 
say,  has  been  inaugurated.  Without  abating  a  jot  her 
ordinary  graciousness  or  failing  a  point  in  outward  coui-- 
tesy,  Mrs.  Bligh  has  already  banished  me  from  the  family 
circle,  so  that  now  I  could  not  sit  with  them,  excei)t 
at  meals,  in  comfort;  and  meantime  there  is  very  slowly 
and  prettily  crj^stallizing  between  us  a  little  frosty  lilm 
of  formality ;  wliich  is  as  it  should  be,  for,  as  you  know, 
1  have  all  along  deprecated  familiarity  without  being 
able  entirely  to  avoid  it.  And  so  I  have  betaken  myself 
once  more  to  my  old  library  haunt,  when  the  afternoon 
sun  is  too  hot  on  my  windows,  and  between  this,  the 
school-room,  and  my  out-of-door  life  I  alternate  the  hours. 
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"  The  Tfizewells  —  the  causes  of  this  domestic  revolu- 
tion— I  have  not  seen  for  two  weeks,  except  that  one  night, 
Doctor  Tazewell,  having  stayed  late  to  finish  a  game  of 
croquet,  was  brought  in  to  tea.  I  bowed  quietly  as  he 
entered,  but  he  stalked  solemnly  all  across  the  room  to 
shake  hands ;  tnlked  at  me  over  the  table ;  asked  my 
opinion ;  and  wound  up,  as  we  were  leaving  the  room, 
by  begging  me  to  give  them  some  music.  Mrs.  Bligh  was 
compelled  to  second  his  invitation.  I  declined;  and 
having  no  reason  that  I  could  give  for  my  refusal,  gavd 
none,  but  left  him  to  set  it  down  to  ungraciousness.  A 
few  days  after,  Mrs.  Tazewell  and  her  daughtei-,  while 
calling,  asked  for  me.  I  was  sent  for,  but  returned  a 
civil  apology. 

"  My  behavior  in  the  two  instances  would  seem  to  have 
reassured  Mrs.  Bligh,  for  she  has  been  more  cordial 
since.  My  own  demeanor  I  consistently  strive  to  keep 
at  a  mean  of  temperature  between  freeze  and  thaw, 
which  is  safest  in  the  lon^:  run. 

CD 

"  But  here  I  am  talking  only  of  myself,  when  I  wanted 
most  to  talk  of  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  in  trouble. 
The  cheerfulness  of  your  last  letter  was  not  natural ; 
there  was  a  gallop  in  it.  Now,  is  this  honest,  frank, 
brotherly  and  sisterly  ?  Do,  do,  1  beg  of  you,  tell  me  just 
how  everything  is  with  you,  or  I  shall  imagine  it  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  the  reality.  Has  Aunt  Bangs 
been  doing  anything?  Are  you  in  debt?  Do  you  not 
succeed  in  getting  orders  or  notice,  Paul  ?  Don't  be 
sensitive  or  reserved  with  me.  Tell  me  the  whole  story. 
I  enclose  a  paltry  little  sum,  which  I  am  quite  ashamed  to 
send,  for  I  could  send  more  ;  but  in  the  delicate  condition 
of  my  relations  with  this  family  I  think  it  better  to  keep 
enough  to  be  quite  independent  of  tl)em  in  every  way. 
But  if  you  are  pinched  or  in  need  I  will  muster  every- 
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tiling  and  send.  Don^'t  hesitate  —  again  and  again  I  say. 
It  —  to  tell  me  all ;  to  ask  of  me  ever3^t]iing  I  can  give  or 
do.    It  will,  in  any  case,  be  all  too  little. 

'*  Aug.  22d. 
**  Yesterday  was  my  birthday;  the  first  one  that  ever 
made  me  feel  old.     The  children  found  it  out  somehow, 
and  it  was  observed  most  happily  in  everything  but  the 
result.     You  shall  hear.     In  the  morning  came  Dosia's 
cheery  little   note,   somewhat    quieting,   but  not    doing 
away  with  my  doubts  and  fears  as  above.     The  children 
had  little  gifts  for  me.     Mrs.  Bligh  declared  it  a  holiday. 
We  decided  on  a  picnic ;  put  on  our  stout  shoes  ;  Skerritt 
packed  a  lunch-basket,  and  we  set  off  early  for  a  tramp  in 
the  woods.     After  walking  all  the  morning  we  at  length 
sat  down   tired  and  hungry,  on  the  brink  of  a  clear, 
pebbly  brook,  to  eat  our  luncheon ;  dipped  and  drank  the 
sparkling  water  as  we  sat;  and  when  through  bathed 
hands  and  ftice  in  the  clear,  cold  stream.     After  an  hour's 
rest  we  started  home,  well-content  with  our  junketing, 
filling  our  hands  and  basket  with  woody  things  by  the 
way.     The    road    was    mossy,    and    strewn    with    pine 
needles,  so  that  we  walked  as  upon  a  velvet  carpet,  not 
a  footfall  heard.     I  thought  of  you  most  then.     Oh,  to 
have    been    able    to    transport  you    for  an    hour   from 
the  hot,  stifling  city  to  this  sweet,  shady,  fragant  place ;  or 
even  send  you,  imprisoned  in  these  leaves,  one  breath  of 
that  pure,  balmy  air,  one  sniff  of  those  piny  woods,  one 
note   of   that    rippling    water.      *  But  —  something    too 
much  of  this  ! ' 

"  We  were  trudging  lazily  along  when,  suddenly,  bang 
went  a  gun  close  by  us  in  the  thicket !  I  did  not  scream, 
but  felt  for  the  top  of  my  head.  The  children  gave  a  cry 
of  alarm  and  came  rushing  to  my  side.     A  sportsman 
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popped  out  of  the  bush,  game-bag  on  shoulder  and 
fowling-piece  in  hand,  —  Doctor  Tazewell,  scarcely  rec- 
ognizable in  a  slouch  hat  and  shootuig-jacket.  He  came 
forward  and  apologized,  — thought  he  was  quite  alone, — 
started  a  partridge,  fiied,  etc.  I  said  the  proper  civil 
things,  —  disclaimed  being  much  frightened,  grasped  my 
lunch-basket  and  turned  to  go. 

**  To  my  consternation  he  joined  us  ;  said  he,  too,  was 
on  his  way  home,  and  would  show  us  a  short  cut  through 
the  fields.  I  bristled  with  objections  at  once  :  Ave  couldn't 
think  of  letting  him ;  we  were  spoiling  his  day's  sport ; 
we  must  hurry  home,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  was 
*  really,  that  moment,  on  the  point  of  going  home  —  game- 
bag  already  full  —  very  glad  of  company — esteem  it  a 
privilege,'  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Was  ever 
anything  so  provoking,  Dosia?  What  can  equal  the 
obtuseness  of  a  man  ?  However,  I  could  say  no  more, 
and  we  set  forth.  He  led  the  children  by  the  hand,  told 
stories,  gathered  flowers,  made  birch-bark  whistles,  and 
was  very  helpful  and,  after  a  fashion,  entertaining.  In- 
deed, he  was  nearer  a  condition  of  abandon  than  I  had 
conceived  possible ;  owing,  doubtless,  to  his  coarse 
clothes,  his  fatigue,  and  his  romp  with  nature.  During 
the  walk  I  got  some  new  lights  on  his  character.  He  is 
slow  to  perceive,  —  I  needn't  tell  you  that,  —  but  he 
thoroughly  utilizes  what  he  does  perceive  ;  *  uses  up  his 
raw  material  economically,'  Mr.  Bligh  would  say ;  thinks 
clearly  and  thoroughly ;  makes  up  his  mind  carefully ; 
sticks  to  his  opinions  tenaciously,  and  hasn't  a  spark  of 
humor ;  and  you  know  how  funny  a  person  absolutely 
without  humor  can  be. 

"Our  course  lay  across  some  fields  where  we  had  to 
climb  rail-fences  and  stone  walls.  As  we  were  going  up 
a  steep  bank,  he  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  my  basket,  and 
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insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  carry  it ;  but  here  I  made 
a  stand,  and  firmly  refused  to  let  it  go  out  of  my  hand. 
Once  hold  of  that,  I  thought,  he'll  see  us  to  the  very  door, 
and  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  shaking  him  off  at  a  cer- 
tain cross  of  the  roads,  w^here  his  way  diverged  from 
ours. 

"In  an  unwary  moment,  I  set  the  basket  down  when 
about  to  climb  a  fence.  Doctor  Tazewell  picked  it  up, 
and  shook  it  at  me  with  a  mischievous  smile.  I  would 
not,  of  course,  condescend  to  ask  for  it.  Our  acquaintance 
did  not  warrant  him  in  taking  any  such  liberty. 

"In  little  episodes,  he  told  stories  of  his  childhood, 
which  the  places  we  passed  through  brought  to  mind, 
gave  me  hints  of  his  studies  and  travels,  and  seemed 
desirous,  I  thought,  of  provoking  a  similar  confidence ; 
but  I  was  as  unresj^onsive  as  the  Sphynx ;  and,  indeed,  I 
often  feel  that  like  her  (or  it)  I  have  had  no  childhood,  for 
I  cannot  at  all  connect  my  old  life  with  my  new ;  they 
seem  not  of  one  kith  and  kin.  He  drew  me  into  a  discus- 
sion upon  teaching,  from  which  I  left  him  to  wander 
away  upon  Herbert  Spencer  and  biology,  and  I  know  not 
what,  until  we  came  to  the  cross-roads,  when  I  inter- 
rupted :  — 

"  '  But  here  we  are  at  last.  And  now,  if  you  please,  I 
will  trouble  you  for  my  basket,  and  bid  you  good-night, 
with  many  thanks  for  your  escort.' 

"  '  Basket  ?  good-night  ?' 

"  'Yes,  this  is  your  road,  I  believe,  and  we  will  not 
take  you  out  of  your  way.' 

"'Oh,  not  at  all;  I  don't  mind  the  walk.  We  will 
finish  the  discussion.' 

"' But  there  is  no  discussion.  We  are  agreed.  Man, 
Nature,  History,  are  grand  subjects ;  everybody  should 
know  them ;  let  us  hope  they  will.' 
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"  *  But  the  question  is  so  interesting,  so  rich  in  sugges- 
tion ;  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  —  ^ 

"  *  Some  other  time  ! ' 

* '  *  Why  not  now,  as  we  walk  along,  while  we're  upon  it  ? ' 

"  *  I  am  too  tired  for  anything  so  serious.' 

**  'But  —  ' 

"  Said  I  not,  Dosia,  he  was  obtuse  ?  Now,  I  was  down- 
right offended  at  his  pertinacity,  but  while  I  could  think 
of  no  sufficient  pretext  for  dismissing  him,  I  was  none 
the  less  determined  he  should  go.  Yet,  as  he  stood 
there,  with  his  hat  pushed  back  from  his  brow,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  exercise,  his  fine  features  kindled  by  the 
discussion,  I  almost  forgot  my  vexation,  in  regarding  the 
singular  beauty  of  his  face.  As  I  had  no  rational  ground 
for  ray  position,  I  assumed  a  tone  of  caprice, 

**  *  My  basket,  sir ! '  I  exclaimed,  with  mock  imperious- 
ness.     *  I  demand  my  basket ! ' 

"  'But  you  said  just  now  you  were  tired;  I  am  not 
tired,  and  I  prefer  to  carry  it.' 

"  Thoughts  of  Mrs.  Bligh  and  Miss  Kate  awaiting  us 
on  the  porch  kept  me  firm. 

"  'Impossible  ! '  I  cried,  looking  as  grim  as  I  could. 

"  '  But  I  object  to  being  dismissed  so  cavalierly.  Why 
do  vou  not  wish  me  to  otq?'  —  Think  of  the  assurance  of 
that  question  !  —  '  For  it  is  plain  you  do  not,'  he  added, 
with  a  look  that  showed  he  did  not  believe  what  he  said 
—  the  coxcomb ! 

"  '  That  may  not  be  a  safe  question,'  I  said,  disgusted 
with  my  own  coquetry. 

"  » I  will  yield,  on  one  condition.' 

"  '  Name  it.' 

' '  *  Do  you  accept  ? ' 

"'Anything,'  I  cried,  holding  out  my  hand  for  the 
basket. 
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"  '  That  you  shall  go  on  another  picnic  next  week,'  he 
said,  letting  go  his  hold. 

"  'Perhaps — we  shall  see  —  good-night — many  thanks 
—  come,  children  ! '  In  another  minute  we  were  out  of 
sight,  round  a  curve  in  the  road. 

♦♦  Mrs.  Bligh  was  impatiently  looking  out  for  us.  Tea 
was  waiting.  We  made  hasty  toilets  and  descended. 
The  children  were  so  taken  up  with  showing  and  arrang- 
ing their  flowers,  and  so  hungry,  that,  to  my  great 
relief,  they  said  nothing  about  the  picnic.  After  eating, 
they  went  directly  to  bed.  I  determined  to  take  an 
opportunity  during  the  evening,  to  describe  the  day  to 
Mrs.  Bligh,  telling  her,  in  passing,  of  our  meeting  Dr. 
Tazewell,  conscious  that  although  she  might  be  vexed,  she 
could  not  possibly  be  angry  at  anything  so  purely  acci- 
dental. But  callers  came  before  we  rose  from  the  tea- 
table,  and  stayed  so  late  that  I  deferred  speaking  to  her 
until  the  morrow. 

**  When  I  entered  the  breakfast-room  the  next  morning, 
the  picnic  was  being  minutely  described.  Stella  loquitur: 
'  Oh,  we  were  scared  almost  to  death,  when  Dr.  Tazewell 
shot  off  his  gun.' 

*♦  *  Who?'  asked  Miss  Kate,  sharply. 

'♦  '  Dr.  Tazewell ;  —  he  fired  off  his  gun  close  to  us,  and 
didn't  know  we  were  there ;  then  he  came  home  with  us 
and  showed  us  such  a  beautiful  path  across  the  fields, 
and  he  helped  us  to  climb  all  the  fences,  and  picked  flow- 
ers, and  told  such  funny  stories,  and  was  going  to  come 
clear  home  with  us,  and  bring  the  basket,  but  Miss  Fonde 
wouldn't  let  him.' 

**  Mrs.  Bligh  looked  at  me  quickly. 

"  'Dr.  Tazewell  sent  his  compliments  to  you  and  Miss 
Bligh,'  I  said,  addressing  her,  and  unfolding  my  napkin. 

"  Miss  Kate  tossed  her  head  and  muttered,  *  Very  kind  ! ' 
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"'Why  didn't  you  mention  it  before?'  asked  Mrs. 
Bligli,  with  a  tightening  of  her  lips. 

*'  *I  didn't  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance,'  I  re- 
turned, too  disgusted  with  them  both  to  deign  any 
explanation. 

"August  23d. 
"  It  will  not  surprise  you,  after  the  above,  to  hear  that 
it  has  been  suddenly  decided  to  send  the  children  and  mo 
to  the  sea-side,  after  all.  And  I  need  not  tell  you  that, 
under  the  altered  asjDcct  of  aflairs  here,  I  am  heartily 
glad  of  it.  Preparations  are  being  rushed.  In  two  days 
we  shall  be  off.  Meantime  I  shall  have  plenty  to  do, 
and  so  here  and  now  I  will  brinsf  this  unconscionable 
letter  to  an  end.  You  shall  hear  from  me  at  Merton. 
"  Hope,  courage  and  patience  possess  your  souls  ! 

"Your  own 

"Peg." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

A   FAMILY   DOCTOR  AND   A   FAMILY   FRIEND. 

Philante.  —  Et  je  crois  qu'a  la  cour  de  meme  qu'a  la  ville 

Mon  flegme  est  pbilosoplic  autant  que  votre  bile. 

Alceste.  —  Mais  ce  flegme,  monsieur,  qui  raisonnez  si  bien 
Ce  flegme  pourra-t-il  ne  s'ecliauff'er  de  rien. 

Moliere'8_  '^Misanthrope." 

Nathan  Bland,  M.  D.,  was  our  family  physician.  He 
had  brought  us  all  into  the  world,  guided  us  safely  through 
the  various  ills  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  seen  us  fairly 
started  in  life,  "  sound  mind  in  sound  body,"  to  enter  in 
due  course  upon  that  heritage  of  ills  entailed  upon  all 
human  flesh. 

After  so  long  association  and  such  intimate  relations, 
it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  had  become  to  us  — 
professionally  at  least  —  a  sort  of  oracle,  an  unimpeach- 
able authority,  to  be  accepted  as  any  other  great  natural 
fact  or  phenomenon,  and  no  more  amenable  to  criticism 
than  the  sun  or  the  moon.  It  had  never  occurred  to  us 
that  there  might  be  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  real  Dr.  Bland, 
or  that  a  man  may  be  wise  and  great  in  one  direction 
without  being  infallible. 

Strictly  speaking,  I  suppose  the  good  doctor  could  not 
be  called  a  genius  ;  but  he  had,  certainly,  rare  and  pecu- 
liar talents  for  his  chosen  profession,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  had  long  since  attained  a  distinguished  position  ; 
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and  what  with  his  large  practice,  and  certain  shrewd 
outside  speculations,  he  had  amassed,  as  the  years  rolled 
on,  a  fortune  unusually  large  for  a  professional  man,  of 
the  worth  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  insensible. 

Although  he  had,  undoubtedly,  great  judgment,  and 
was  cautious  and  wise  though  somewhat  conservative  in 
treatment,  and  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  varied  experience, 
I  unhesitatingly  subordinate  these  and  all  other  elements 
of  success  to  his  incomparable  phlegm.  We  have  known 
phlegm  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  In  Dr.  Bland  it  was 
puissance.  It  obtained  all  the  prestige  of  strength  of 
mind.  It  disguised  infirmity  of  will  under  an  appearance 
of  absolutism  that  disarmed  opposition  and  conquered 
obedience  by  the  hrutum  fulmen  of  mere  show.  Profes- 
sionally, he  was  never  known  to  be  elated,  dejected, 
angry,  or  alarmed,  and,  to  those  incapable  of  discrim- 
inating immobility  from  magnanimity,  what  wonder  he 
should  seem  of  heroic  mould  ?  He  who  in  trying  and 
momentous  crises  retains  absolute  self-possession,  and  the 
free,  unconstrained  exercise  of  even  mediocre  faculties, 
exercises  the  influence  and  gains  the  eclat  of  a  superior 
nature. 

Always  cheerful  and  always  calm,  his  very  presence  in 
a  sick-chamber  was  beneficent.  His  manner  of  saying, 
"  Ah,  yes  !  "  *♦  Well,  well !  "  "  Very  good !  "  **  Let  us 
see,  let  us  see ! "  was  indescribable.  Those  hackneyed 
little  monosyllables  became,  in  his  mouth,  precious  drops 
of  cordial  and  of  balm. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  narrative  the  reader  will 
please  accept  this  as  a  sufficient  introduction  of  a  portly, 
fresh-looking  old  gentleman,  whom  Dosia  espies  coming 
towards  the  house  late  one  summer  afternoon,  and  flies 
U)  the  hall-door  to  meet. 

After  much  laughing  and  talking  outside,   presently 
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they  enter,  like  Parthenia  and  Ingomar,  she  dragging 
him  merrily  along  by  one  of  his  ponderous  hands. 

"Now,  sit  you  there.  Papa  Bland,  while  I  go  for 
a  glass  of  water  and  a  fan,  and  don't  jou  dare,  on  peril 
of  your  life,  tell  Paul  a  single  word  of  news  till  I  come 
back." 

"No  danger,  my  dear;  you  haven't  left  me  breath 
enough  to  say  How  d'ye  do?"  replied  the  panting  doc- 
tor, sinking  into  an  easy-chair  and  laughing  till  his  fat 
sides  shook  again ;  for  he  greatly  delighted  in  the  little 
bustle  Dosia  was  wont  to  make  over  him,  as  well  as  the 
petty  tyranny  which  his  indulgence  encouraged  her  to 
assume. 

"  Now,"  she  continued,  returning  with  a  glass  of  water 
and  a  largo  feather  fan,  "restrain  yourself.  You  must 
drink  only  half  of  this  at  first,  and  very  slowly,  'count  of 
apoplexy,  fits,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  and 
meanwhile  you  are  to  tell  me  the  news,  systematically,  as 
I  ask  for  it.  Steady  now  !  Slowly,  remember ! "  she 
said,  handing  him  the  water.  "And  I  will  sit  here  on 
this  ottoman  and  fan  you.  There,  there,  that  will  do ; 
you  have  had  quite  enough  for  the  present !  "  she  cried, 
catching  the  glass  from  his  lips.  "  Now  wipe  your  face, 
and  we  will  begin.  Let  me  see,"  —  glancing  at  the  clock, 
•—  "  there's  a  whole  hour  yet  before  tea-time  ;  we  can  have 
the  talking  all  done,  you  will  get  nicely  rested  and  cooled, 
and  I  will  sing,  '  Bonny  Doon '  to  you,  after  tea,  in  the 
twilight.  In  the  first  place,  then,"  she  continued,  checking 
off  the  thumb  of  her  left  hand  with  her  right  forefinger, 
' '  how's  Miss  Maria  ?  " 

"Tolerably  well,  my  dear;  she  sent  her  compliments 
to  you.  She  has  heard  so  much  about  you  that  she  is  very 
anxious  to  meet  you." 

"How  kind  of  her  to  remember  me!    Please  return 
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my  thanks  and  compliments.     Is  she  still  at  work  on  her 
sofa-pillow  ?" 

"  Really,  as  to  that  I  do  not  remember." 

"Think  a  minute,  —  yellow  worsted  lion  on  a  green 
ground.  You  told  me  all  about  it  the  last  time  you  were 
here." 

"  I  cannot  venture  to  state." 

'*  But  3'ou  do  not  give  your  mind  to  it." 

*'  I  assure  you  I  do,  my  dear.  I  know  Maria  is  always 
knitting  away  at  something,  but  I  have  not  remarked  the 
color  or  design." 

•*  And  how  are  all  the  rest  of  your  neighbors  and 
friends  you  have  told  me  about  ?  " 

*•  All  very  well,  I  believe." 

"  Why,  then,  you  haven't  a  single  crumb  of  gossip  to 
pay  for  the  water  and  all  this  hard  fanning.  Was  ever 
such  a  dull,  dead-and-alive  place  heard  of?  Y'ou  need 
an  earthquake  or  a  tidal  wave  to  keep  you  from  stagna- 
tion. But  are  you  quite,  quite  sure  now  that  there  isn't  a 
birth,  or  death,  or  marriage,  or  horrible  accident,  or  some 
little  casualty  of  that  kind  ?" 

The  doctor  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  how  can  you  muster  assurance  to 
come  visiting  ?  A  visitor,  like  a  ship  entering  a  foreign 
port,  is  always  supposed  to  bring  a  cargo  from  home  ;  but 
behold  you  are  here  unfreighted,  with  not  a  word  to  say 
for  yourself.  Is  not  this  clear  swindling ;  obtaining  inter- 
est, sympathy,  and  a  welcome,  under  false  pretences  ? 
However,  it  is  a  case  for  your  own  conscience,  and  the 
consequences  be  upon  your  own  head.  You  certainly 
cannot  expect  me  to  exert  myself  in  this  way,  under  the 
circumstances,"  she  concluded,  tossing  the  fan  into  his 
lap,  and  pulling  from  her  pocket  a  piece  of  embroidery. 

"  No  news  is  the  best  news,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor. 
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twirling  the  fan;  "but  I  really  think  you  would  have 
been  better  suited  to  hear  some  of  us  were  dead  and 
buried." 

"  Why,  there  are  people  whose  loss  I  think  I  could 
sustain  with  equanimity." 

"Tut,  tut!" 

"But,  by  the  way,  how  is  Harry?  I  haven't  seen 
him —  let  me  see  —  since  our  last  set  of  Germans  at  Mrs. 

B 's,  I  think;   a  perfect  age   ago,"  said  Dosia,  with 

elaborate  nonchalance,  as  she  threaded  a  needle. 

The  doctor  knit  a  little  wrinkle  in  his  brow,  half-closed 
his  large,  cool  eyes,  and  looked  at  her  scrutinizingly. 
She  gazed  with  fixed  attention  at  the  needle,  into  which 
once  —  twice  —  thrice  she  made  futile  attempts  to  pass 
her  thread. 

"You  are  threading  the  x^oint  of  your  needle,  my 
dear,"  said  the  doctor,  watching  her  with  the  scientific 
interest  he  might  have  bestowed  on  a  fever-patient. 

"Thank  you;  so  I  am.  How  stupid!"  she  said, 
reversing  the  needle  quickly,  while  a  deep  blush  mantled 
her  face  and  neck.  Then,  with  ready  tact,  sticking  the 
needle  in  her  work,  she  threw  it  into  his  laj),  saying, 
"You  shall  thread  it  for  me,  since  you  can  see  so  much 
better,  while  I  go  and  give  directions  about  tea." 

The  doctor  deliberately  set  to  work  threading  the  deli- 
cate needle  w^ith  his  pudgy  fingers,  looking  not  unlike  a 
sagacious  elephant  coercing  its  clumsy  member  to  an  unfit 
task,  while  he  replied  absently  to  some  random  talk  of 
mine  about  the  crops  and  the  weather. 

After  a  few  minutes  Dosia  returned,  bringing  AUnt 
Bangs,  who,  having  warning  of  a  visitor,  had  taken  time 
to  change  her  cap  for  a  grand  one  illuminated  with 
cherry  ribbons,  which  made  a  fine  flutter  as  she  returned 
the  doctor's  salute. 
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*'  Very  happy,  I  am  sure,  ma'am.  Sm-23rised  I  never 
met  you  before;  I  thought  I  knew  —  ha  —  all  the  con- 
nections of  the  famPy  long  ago.  I  have  been  its  medical 
adviser  for  —  let  me  see  !  —  a  matter  of  thirty  years,  and 
consider  myself  now  a  family  friend.  I  felt  Mr.  Fonde's 
loss  very  keenly  ;  he  was  so  full  of  life,  so  sympathetic, 
such  a  delightful  companion,  as  you  know." 

While  the  doctor  was  speaking,  it  occurred  to  me  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that,  notwithstanding  his  long 
professional  connection  with  the  family,  this  was  the  first 
time  in  my  own  remembrance  that  he  had  ever  made  us 
a  social  visit. 

"  Dosia,  my  dear,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  I  don't 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  you  mention  your  aunt." 

"Very  likely  not,  sir,"  interposed  Aunt  Bangs, 
promptly;  "circumstances  prevented  me  from  visiting 
the  family  for  many  years,  and  the  children  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  me ;  but  I  dare  say  you 
knew  my  sister  well." 

"Mrs.  Fonde?" 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well ;  and  esteemed  her  very  highly.  She 
reminded  me  of  my  own  lamented  wife." 

"So  you  are  a  —  that  is,  you  have  been  bereaved 
yourself,  sir." 

"  I  have,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smothered  sigh. 
Then  turning  to  Dosia,  as  if  to  change  the  subject,  he 
added : — 

"  You  were  asking  about  Harry,  my  dear." 

"Was  I?  — I  dare  say!"  returned  Dosia,  looking  up 
with  an  air  of  languid  indifference,  and  regarding  the 
doctor  Avith  a  far-away  look,  as  though  he  had  been  an 
asteroid  in  space. 

"  Yes,  you  went  out  before  I  could  reply.     lie  is  at 
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home  just  now  ;  but  he  is  going  up  to  the  mountains  soon, 
with  one  of  his  dassmates." 

Dosia  stitched  on  and  suppressed  a  yawn. 

"  Then  you  have  a  family  of  your  own,  sir?"  said  Aimt 
Bangs,  with  a  rising  inilection. 

"One  son  —  an  only  child  —  and  my  sister  form  my 
household.  A  small  family,  but  a — ha  —  large  estab- 
lishment ;  a  rather  large  estab  ishment,"  repeated  the 
doctor,  dwelling;  on  the  last  words  as  thoup:h  each  were  a 
luscious  sweetmeat,  expanding  his  chest  and  rubbing 
down  his  ample  stomach  in  intense  appreciation  of  the 
j)icture  ;-  "  so  that  I  am  not  without  the  domestic  cares  and 
anxieties  belonging  to  the  householder  and  man  of 
family." 

*'  My  principal  •  domestic  care  and  anxiety'  just  now 
is,  that  our  Oolong  is  getting  cold  while  we  sit  gossiping 
here  ;  so.  Papa  Bland,  I  must  beg  for  your  arm  at  once," 
said  Dosia,  rising. 

At  the  tea-table  the  impression  made  on  Cop  —  already 
seated,  with  his  bib  tucked  under  his  chin  —  by  Aunt 
Bangs's  unwonted  finery  was  almost  overwhelming. 
He  surveyed  her  for  some  time  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, and  then  asked,  ingenuously :  — 

"  Are  you  going  to  a  party,  Mitheth  Bangths  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Aunt  Bangs,  darting  at  him  a  nervous  look. 
Then,  catching  the  doctor's  eye,  she  added,  "What 
makes  you  ask  that,  my  boy  ?" 

"  'Coth,"  stammered  Cop,  warned  by  a  look  from 
Dosia,  "  'coth  I  didn't  know  but  you  wath." 

"  And  what  are  you  thinking  of  now,  Cop  ?"  asked  the 
doctor,  presently,  finishing  his  first  cup  of  tea. 

"I  wath  thinking,"  replied  Cop,  deliberately,  "of 
Mitheth  Bangth." 
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"  Of  me  ?  And  pray  what  are  you  thinking  of  me,  my 
dear  ? " 

'•  I  wath  thinking,"  retm-ned  Cop,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  hesitating  between  each  word, 
"  that  you  looked  just  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  my 
thtory  book." 

**Ahem!"  coughed  Aunt  Bangs,  doubtful  whether  to 
take  this  for  a  compliment  or  a  reflection. 

"  Only,"  continued  Cop,  "she  had  a  crown  on  and  wath 
barefoot." 

**  And  whom  do  J  look  like  in  your  story  book  ?"  asked 
the  doctor,  much  amused. 

Cop  looked  at  him  critically,  with  a  crust  poised  in  his 
fingers,  and  said,  doubtfully:  — 

"Tholomon,  I  gueth;  only  Tholomon  wathn't  quite 
tho  —  "    He  paused  and  looked  at  Dosia,  as  if  in  doubt. 

"  Quite  so  what?"  asked  the  doctor. 

*'Fat!"  replied  Cop,  putting  his  crust  into  his  mouth 
with  a  satisfied  air,  as  though  the  responsibility  of  the 
answer  were  thrown  upon  the  questioner. 

Aunt  Bangs  exerted  herself  to  be  entertaining,  and 
certainly  exhibited  resources  of  amiability  and  informa- 
tion we  had  never  dreamed  of.  She  displayed  a  lively 
interest  in  the  doctor^s  family,  in  the  doctor's  country- 
seat,  in  the  doctor  himself,  until  he,  quite  warmed  up  and 
expanded  beneath  the  genial  influence,  told  Dosia  she 
must  bring  her  aunt  out  to  see  them  ;  that  he  should  "  be 
very  happy,  very  happy  indeed,  to  receive  a  visit  from 
her,  and  do  the  honors  of  his  poor  place." 

When  we  adjourned  to  the  parlor  after  tea,  I  stepped 
through  the  open  window  upon  the  little  balcony,  where  I 
could  at  once  enjoy  my  evening  cigar  and  listen  to  the 
talk  within. 
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"But  I  haven't  yet  congratulated  j^ou  upon  your  good 
fortune,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor. 

* '  In  what  respect  ?  " 

"  I  hear  you  have  become  an  heiress." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure." 

"  I  rejoice  greatly  in  your  happiness,  my  child." 

"  Happiness  ?" 

"  Why,  yes.     I  hope  you  regard  it  so ;  they  say  money 
is  a  man's  best  friend." 

"  The  prospect  of  having  it  has  given  me  nothing  but 
uneasiness  so  far,"  said  Dosia,  quietly. 

"That's  only  nervousness;  it'll  all  wear  off,  my 
dear,  —  all  soon  wear  off.  It's  astonshing  how  quickly 
you  get  used  to  it.  And  all  this  railing  against 
money  and  riches,  and  affected  indifference  to  it,  is 
stuff,  mere  stuff.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  it  always 
comes  from  those  who  have  none.  Of  course,  money 
should  be  rightly  used,  and  — ha  — all  the  good  pos- 
sible done  with  it.  People  are  bound  to  be  charitable 
—  I  am  always  saying  that  —  but  a  man  can't  give  unless 
he  has  something  to  give ;  and  so  you  see  money  is  an 
element  of  power,  —  enlarges  your  ability  of  doing  good. 
No,  no,  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  you  can't  make  much 
of  a  figure  in  the  world  without  money." 

Dosia  turned  the  subject  by  calling  me  in  from  the  bal- 
cony, to  make  up  a  hand  at  whist.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  rubber  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  Aunt  Bangs  im- 
mediately retired. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  my  plan,"  said  the  doctor,— drawing  his 
chair  up  to  Dosia,  —  "  or  rather  purpose,  I  may  call  it  — 
of  sending  Harry  off  as  soon  as  he  graduates?" 
"I  think  not." 

"Why,  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  send  him  abroad  for  a 
couple   of  years,  after   he   graduates,   and  let  him  see 
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something    of   the    world    before    he    settles    clown    to 
work." 

*'  It  will  not  be  for  want  of  opportunity'  or  advantages, 
then,  that  he  does  not  '  make  a  figure  in  the  world,'  "  re- 
turned Dosia,  repeating  the  doctor's  words  with  a  care- 
ful suppression  of  emphasis. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear;  I  mean  —  I  have  always 
meant  —  that  he  should  have  every  chance  that  I  —  in 
short,  that  money  can  procure.  And  I  —  I  am  bound  to 
say  that,  thus  far,  he  has  —  ha  —  done  himself  credit. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  crossing  his  legs,  and  complacently 
regarding  his  neat  gaiters  and  polished  shoes,  "  thus  far 
I  am  very  well  satisfied ;  he  knows  something  of  his 
books,  and  is  neither  a  spendthrift  nor  a  rake.  Of  course 
he  is  not  stinted ;  he  spends  money  liberally ;  that  I 
expect ;  it  is  necessary  to  —  to  —  " 

*'  Keep  up  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  family,"  sug- 
gested Dosia,  audaciously,  with  a  tingling  little  edge  of 
irony  to  every  word. 

"Why,  yes,  so  to  speak,"  continued  the  doctor,  strug- 
gling with  a  vague  suspicion  of  Dosia's  sincerity.  "I 
want  to  fit  him  in  every  way  for  a  brilliant  settlement  in 
life."  He  paused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  searchingly  on  Dosia's 
face.  She  raised  her  head,  purposely  I  think,  to  meet  his 
look,  and  gazed  tranquilly  into  his  very  pupils.  "  To  pre- 
pare for  which,"  he  concluded,  "  must  be  my  next  care." 

With  a  dawning  look  of  pride  in  her  ej^es  Dosia  was 
about  to  rejoin,  when  a  sudden  commotion  was  heard  in 
the  hall,  —  a  loud  scream,  the  sound  of  rushing  feet,  and 
lo  furiously  barking.  We  had  but  time  to  start  from  our 
seats,  when  Aunt  Bangs  came  rushing  through  the  o\)q\\ 
door,  without  her  cap  or  front,  a  dressing-glass  in  her 
hand,  and  her  face  fiiirly  convulsed  with  terror,  —  terror 
which  was  immediately  explained  by  the  appearing  of 
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lo,  holding  fast  on  to  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and  growling 
savagely. 

Disregarding  alike  proprieties  and  consequences  in  her 
ungovernable  fright,  Aunt  Bangs  rushed  straight  at  the 
doctor,  who  stood  nearest  the  door,  and  throwing  her- 
self in  his  arms,  cried  wildly :  *'  Take  her  off!  Take  her 
off,  for  mercy's  sake !     Quick  !     Quick  ! " 

The  doctor,  almost  cajDsized,  and  completely  bewil- 
dered by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  stood  panting  and 
speechless,  making  no  movement  save  to  fold  his  arms, 
as  if  instinctively,  about  his  protegee,  while  he  looked 
eagerly  towards  the  door  for  the  appearance  of  the  cause 
of  alarm. 

I  immediately  pounced  on  the  irate  little  terrier,  prop- 
erly flogged  and  ejected  her  from  the  room,  all  with  some 
qualms  of  conscience,  for,  although  unwilling  to  admit  the 
suspicion  that  Blucher  had  been  caught  eaves-dropping,  I 
could  not  otherwise  satisfactorily  account  for  the  occur- 
rence. 

Meanwhile,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  doctor''s  ample 
bosom,  Aunt  Bangs  was  still  crying  for  aid.  We  at 
length  reassured  her,  however,  and  she  retired,  overcome 
with  confusion  at  her  own  plight,  and  without  offering 
any  explanation. 

The  doctor  soon  took  his  leave,  extorting  from  Dosia  an 
unwilling  promise  to  go  and  spend  a  week  at  his  house,  to 
meet  a  favorite  niece,  who  was  to  visit  him. 

"  Harry  and  his  friend  will  be  at  home  to  show  you 
around,  and  you  boys  and  girls  can  be  as  dissipated  as 
you  like.  Maria  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  feel 
at  home,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  you'll  find  the  taste  of 
country  air  will  do  you  good." 

The    next    morning    Dosia    came    up  to  me  with    a 
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small  memorandum-book  carefully  covered  with  brown, 
paper. 

♦*  "What's  this,  Paul  ?     Is  it  yours  ? " 

I  took  the  book  and  opened  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  bank- 
book, showing,  as  I  found  on  examination,  a  very  hand- 
some balance  in  favor  of  the  depositor. 

"Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

•'Picked  it  up  on  the  stairs." 

"It  may  have  been  the  doctor's  ;  but,  no,  a  man  would 
never  cover  a  bank-book  in  this  way.  The  owner's  name 
must  be  here ;  let  us  see,"  I  said,  pulling  off  the  paper- 
cover. 

♦'  Lucretia  Bangs,  in  account  wiUi  the  Westbrook  Bank,'''' 
read  Dosia. 

*'  She  must  have  dropped  it  in  her  fright  last  night." 

I  handed  the  book  to  Aunt  Bangs  at  the  breakfast-table. 
She  appeared  somewhat  disconcerted  on  receiving  it, 
rubbed  her  nose,  and  murmured  something  about  her 
"  little  savings." 

Dosia  seemed  rather  uncomfortable  over  her  proposed 
visiu  to  the  doctor's,  and  repeatedly  expressed  regret  that 
she  had  not  declined  the  invitation.  However,  as  she 
did  not  profit  by  my  suggestion,  that  it  was  not  yet 
too  late  to  send  her  excuses,  I  saw  that  I  did  not  quite 
understand  her  feeling,  and  so  made  no  further  attempt 
to  advise  her.  She  had  never  visited  the  doctor's  family, 
but  had  long  been  well  acquainted  with  his  son ;  they 
were  children  together  at  the  dancing-school,  and  had 
since  met  repeatedly  in  society. 

At  the  time  appointed,  however,  she  went;  and  the  fol- 
lowins:  are  extracts  from  the  two  letters  she  wrote  me 
during  her  absence :  — 
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"I  am  being  feasted,  lionized,  and  entertained  to  my 
heai't's   content,  and  am   altogether  having  a  heavenly 

time.     Miss  II the  niece  —  is  a  frank,  amiable 

girl;  the  young  gentlemen  are  devoted;  Aunt  Maria  is 
very  kind  and  motherly,  while  the  doctor  indulges  my 
everj-  whim;  but  I  do  wish  he  would  stop  calling  me 
'  heiress.' " 

"  And  by  the  by  you  would  never  believe  how  different 
the  doctor  is  from  what  we  —  that  is  I  —  thought  him.  I 
grew  lip  thinking  him  so  big,  and  wise,  and  good,  that  — 
but  people  never  will  turn  out  as  you  expect,  and  no 
doubt  he  finds  me  quite  as  disappointing.  lie  has  kept 
forever  talking  about  my  '  legacy,'  until  the  other  day  I 
told  him  —  much  as  I  dislike  saying  anything  about  it — 
that  my  legacy  is  still  in  the  clouds,  and  can  only  be 
realized,  if  at  all,  after  a  long  and  doubtful  lawsuit. 
Will  you  believe  it,  Paul,  his  face  instantly  fell,  and  he 
hasn't  been  quite  the  same  since  ?  It  has  made  me  feel 
very  queer  and  uncomfortable,  and  I  shall  abridge  my 
visit,  and  get  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

*'  Harry  is  very  much  improved,  —  you  would  scarcely 
recognize  him,  —  and  has  been  very,  very  kind  and  polite." 
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"Merton,  Sept.  6,  18 — . 

*'  Dear  Hoihe  :  —  Item.  —  A  poor  little,  straggling  fish- 
ing village,  stretched  along  a  fine,  smooth  beach  for  a 
couple  of  miles. 

"■Item. — A  large,  comfortable,  old-fashioned  hotel, 
perched  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  village, — said 
bluff  being  level,  covered  with  grass,  and  extending  out 
into  the  sea  a  hundred  yards,  more  or  less. 

"  Item,.  —  A  summer-house,  a  stunted  tree  or  two, 
wooden  benches  pa5S^■m. 

*'  Item.  —  Excellent  fare. 

"  Item,.  — Good  boating  and  fishing. 

"  Itevi.  —  Sea  ad  orcum,. 

*'  Item..  — Air  ad  coelum,. 

*'  Such  is  Mertoii !  And  now,  what  do  I  do  here  ?  Go 
out  on  the  bluff,  sit  down  on  the  grass  with  a  book  and  an 
umbrella,  and  look  out  to  sea,  for  the  most  part.  I  vary 
this,  when  in  a  mundane  mood,  by  criticising  the  ladies' 
toilets,  watching  the  siliy  flirtations  of  the  young  peo- 
ple about  the  bluff,  and  torpidly  moralizing  on  men  and 
things,  being  tethered  to  Time  and  Space  by  nothing 
but  the  care  of  the  children,  who  gather  pebbles  on  the 
beach  below. 

"  'We  gits  grate  pace  here  from  the  hate,'  as  the  Irish- 
man said  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Greenland ; 
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for  while  the  newspapers  cry  out  that  the  thermometer  is 
up  among  the  nineties,  and  everybody  in  town  is  panting 
and  sweltering,  we  go  about  in  shawls  and  sleep  under 
blankets. 

"About  the  humanity  here,  I  need  only  tell  you  of 
the  few  who,  for  any  reason,  interest  me,  to  wit :  two, 
my  special  cronies  and  companions,  and  other  two,  a 
couple  of  worthies  who,  for  reasons  indigenous  to  the 
subject,  may  not  be  lightly  passed  over. 

"Of  the  first,  one  is  a  sweet,  amiable  girl,  whom  I 
call  '  Daphne,'  from  her  fondness  for  sitting  under  a 
stubby,  wretched-looking  laurel-tree  on  the  bluff,  where, 
with  her  book  and  sun-umbrella,  I  find  her  awaiting  me 
every  morning  after  breakfast.  The  other,  tall,  dark- 
ej'cd,  and  just  a  very  little  grandiose  —  but  sweetly 
unconscious  of  it  —  whom  I  worship  afar  oft',  and 
whom  I  call  Mrs.  Hymen,  from  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band,—  a  noble,  manly-looking  fellow,  who  sees  and 
appreciates  all  and  pretends  not  to  notice.  She  has  none 
of  the  finicalness  of  a  woman,  and  there  is  altogether  a 
sort  of  '  dear-old-boy-you-know  '  air  in  their  treatment  of 
each  other  that  is  very  fascinating.  Tl^ey  walk,  talk, 
play  billiards,  and,  I  sometimes  fancy,  smoke  together ; 
I  shouldn't  be  at  all  shocked  to  hear  it;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  quite  proper  and  fitting  in  Mrs.  Hymen  ;  I  have  even 
gone  the  length  of  picturing  her  taking  a  well-colored 
meerschaum  from  her  lips,  looking  up,  with  her  lovely 
eyes  gleaming  through  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  saying, 
'  Just  for  Hal's  sake,  you  know  ! ' 

"  Of  the  worthies  above  mentioned,  one  is  a  large,  red- 
faced  old  gentleman,  who  cannot  be  put  down  on  paper 
with  any  hope  of  success.  As  Ruskin  says  of  Durer's 
wood  engravings,  *  Not  a  line  nor  dot  can  be  displaced 
without  harm.'     However,  I'll  do  what'I  can.     His  face, 
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of  course,  presents  the  greatest  diificulty.  Think  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  highly-colored  flesh,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  map ;  on  this  project  a  huge  peninsula 
irrigated  by  purple  rivers,  for  his  veiny  nose ;  shaggy 
ej'ebrows  for  mountain  ranges,  shadowing  two  deep- 
lying  mountain-tarns  for  eyes  ;  but  —  '  not  to  crack  the 
wind  of  the  poor  phrase  by  running  it'  —  let's  drop  the 
image  here  !  His  eyes  are  jewels,  in  their  way,  light 
blue,  with  fiery  centres,  of  an  aspect  by  turns  fierce  and 
comical.  For  the  rest,  his  lips  are  deep  purple,  his  teeth 
milk-white,  his  mouth  twisted  up  into  an  idescribable 
self-satisfied  pucker,  his  person  iridescent  with  cleanli- 
ness, his  manners  courtly,  his  talk,  to  ladies,  slightly 
euphuistic,  and  his  good-nature  unbounded;  but  after 
all,  I  have  left  out  one  of  the  most  striking  things  in  his 
make-up,  to  wit,  a  rich  brown  wig,  radiant  but  not 
unctuous  with  pomade.  He  is  the  earliest  riser,  the 
boldest  swimmer,  the  hardiest  walker,  the  best  bowler, 
the  most  indefatigable  dancer,  the  cheerfulest,  and  by 
far  the  best  informed  person  in  the  house.  His  name  is 
Quiddets,  a  Nimportian  attorney.  Finding  I  do  not 
dance,  he  comes  for  me  to  walk  and  talk  with  him,  which 
last  I  am  by  no  means  loath  to  do,  for  he  is  a  very  foun- 
tain of  information  and  entertainment.  Every  day  he 
bursts  upon  me  in  some  new  light,  disclosing  rich  stores 
of  knowledge  on  all  sorts  of  unexpected  topics,  —  pottery, 
fortifications,  astrology,  wood-engraving,  fossil  remains, 
and  I  cannot  say  what  else,  for  I  have  ceased  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  his  information,  which  my  imagi- 
nation has  now  doubtless  magnified  far  beyond  the  reality. 
But,  in  fine,  you  will  agree  I  am  justified  in  summing  him 
up  as  at  once  the  drollest  and  most  amazing  person  I 
ever  met. 

"But  Worthy  Number  Two  is,  taken  all  in  all,  the 
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most  iinfi'poTtant  person  in  the  house.  A  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, beetle-browed  woman,  with  dark  skin  and  hair, 
strong,  pronounced  features,  keen  eyes,  set  off  by  glitter- 
ing gold-bowed  spectacles,  —  such  is  Penthesilea. 

"  Penthesilea  is  the  acknowledo:ed  mistress  of  the 
revels ;  she  conducts  all  the  singing,  leads  all  the  dances, 
excels  in  every  game,  knows  nothing  about  books,  but 
everything  about  life  and  affairs ;  talks  with  the  men  of 
boating,  racing,  agriculture,  politics ;  with  the  women 
about  domestic  economy,  infantile  diseases,  love,  flirta- 
tion, and  male  infidelity.  Penthesilea,  however,  is  a  no- 
torious gossip  ;  everybody  sees  the  '  hay  on  her  horn,'  and 
professes  to  treat  her  with  caution ;  yet  is  she  somehow 
the  confessed  repository  of  everybody's  secrets,  the  un- 
questioned authority  on  all  points  touching  the  dowry  of 
the  young  women,  the  prospects  of  the  young  men,  the 
history  and  standing  of  the  various  worthy  families  here 
abiding ;  in  line,  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  all  the 
freshest  tittle-tattle  that  is  fljing  thickly  about  in  the  air. 

"Regularly,  every  morning,  Mrs.  Hymen  assembles 
with  Daphne  and  me  under  the  laurel  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  during  which  '  Hal '  is  left  to  his  own  devices  ;  for, 
as  Mrs.  Hymen  saj's,  every  man  should  be  thrown,  for  a 
part  of  each  day,  upon  his  own  resources,  simply  to  show 
him  how  inadequate  they  are. 

"  Here  Quiddets  presently  joins  us,  after  he  has  grown 
tired  of  the  matrons  on  the  piazza,  taken  his  morning 
walk,  a  turn  at  all  the  games,  and,  in  fact,  drained  dry 
the  resources  of  the  place  for  amusement,  and  we  are 
ahvays  glad  to  make  a  place  for  him.  He  is  sure  to  say 
something  worth  while,  and  it  is  no  small  entertainment 
merely  to  watch  him.  Whether  the  talk  be  of  sun-si)ots, 
sea-mammals,  Greek  art,  the  clouds  above  us,  the  com- 
mon weeds  and  pebbles  at  our  feet,  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
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store  of  information,  and,  better  still,  shows  in  whatever 
he  says,  thought  and  originality.  Such  talents  and 
knowledge  would,  in  any  ordinary  case,  awaken  venera- 
tion, if  not  inspire  awe ;  but  Quiddets  is  so  utterly 
comical  in  aspect,  so  odd  in  dress  and  demeanor,  his  face 
is  often  so  like  a  caricature,  that  I  can  scarcely  forbear 
laughing  at  his  ordinary  looks  ;  and,  when  sitting  on  the 
bank  below  us,  he  turns  up  those  sharp  little  eyes,  and 
that  2)07nme-dc-terre  of  a  nose,  for  me  to  confirm  his 
opinions  or  express  my  own,  his  foreshortened  visage  is 
too  much  for  my  nerves,  and  I  am  obliged  to  turn 
instantly  away  to  preserve  my  gravit3\  His  manners, 
as  I  have  intimated,  are  of  a  piece  with  his  looks,  elabo- 
rate, profuse,  abounding  in  bows  and  gestures,  and, 
withal,  finished  and  illuminated  with  a  smirk  which  makes 
me  feel  hysterical.  What  compensation  are  wit  and 
learning  for  such  a  person  ?  How  can  he  regard  his  own 
image  in  a  mirror  with  composure?  And  yet  that  he 
does  both  with  composure  and  complacency,  his  elabo- 
rate toilet  makes  most  evident.  But  the  sun  is  setting, 
and  the  tea-bell  is  ringing,  and  so  day-day.  More  to- 
morrow. 

"  September  8th. 
*'Here  I  am,  a  heroine  of  a  nice  bit  of  scandal,  and 
Penthesilea  has  '  marked  me  for  her  own.'  Unable  to 
learn  anything  definite  from  the  landlord  or  guests,  and 
having  been  politely  thwarted  in  cross-examining  me 
personally,  she  has,  at  length,  in  pure  pique,  been  driven 
to  invent,  and  is  now  retailing  a  l\istory  of  her  own  con- 
cernino-  me,  in  which,  amono^st  other  thin<2:s,  I  have  come 
here  to  make  a  match  for  mj'self ;  have  brought  the  two 
children  for  a  blind ;  have  artfully  set  my  cap  for  Quid- 
dets, on  the  supposition  he  is  rich  —  and  more  and  more 
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ad  nauseam.  This  stuff  Mrs.  Hymen  heard  retailed  with 
due  inflection,  emphasis,  and  insinuation,  to  divers 
veteran  gossips  on  the  piazza  yesterday  when  Quiddets 
left  their  circle  and  sauntered  slowly  over  to  join  Daphne 
and  me,  under  'the  Laurel.'  Mrs.  Hymen  startled  them 
in  the  very  act  of  rolling  the  rich  morsel  under  their 
tongues,  by  coming  forward,  flatly  denying  the  whole 
story,  and  then,  in  their  face  and  eyes,  walking  directly 
over  to  join  our  circle  under  the  tree.  She  has  ofi'ered, 
henceforward,  to  chaperone  me  —  dear,  generous  woman, 
—  but  enough,  enough !  '  Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet, 
good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination.' 

'*  We  saw  this  evening  a  beautiful  sight,  —  a  mirage 
out  at  sea.  An  island  some  miles  distant  was  suddenly 
mirrored  topsy-turvy  in  the  clouds.  It  remained  a  long 
time,  a  rare  and  curious  phenomenon ;  and  this,  it  just 
occurs  to  me,  is  what  the  old  stage-driver  meant  the  night 
of  my  arrival,  when  he  told  me  they  had  had  '  a  mar- 
riajre '  the  nio^ht  before. 

"And  now,  for  you,  au  revoir ;  for  me,  ati  sommeil. 
I  have  written  myself  drowsy.  Query,  whether  is  it  the 
dulness  of  the  foregoing  or  a  hearty  dinner  and  a  warm 
south  wind  ? 

'♦  Sept.  10th. 

"  Here  comes  a  letter  in  the  morning's  mail  from  Mrs. 
Bligh,  asking  me,  to  my  consternation,  if  '  I  am  willing' 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  Miss  Phoebe  at  Merton  for  a 
few  weeks.  Mark  the  result !  I  cannot  say  no  ;  there  is 
no  alternative  but,  wijly-nilly,  to  consent ;  but  I  cannot 
conscientiously  say  'I  am  willing,'  and  I  cannot  but 
reo-ard  it  as  inconsiderate  of  Mrs.  Bligh  to  ask  snch  a 
favor.  Conceive  my  situation.  A  young  girl,  already 
the  object  of  ill-natured  remark,  to  be  made  still  further 
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conspicuous  by  the  care  of  a  lunatic ;  for  such  Mrs. 
Bligh  now  acknowledges  her  sister-in-law  to  be,  and,  in 
further  confidence,  tells  me  her  story,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
she  thinks  necessary.  Here  it  is,  and  behold  the  mysteiy 
at  length  cleared  up.  Miss  Phcebe  Bligh  was  at  one 
time,  and  not  many  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  celebrated  actresses  of  her  day.  By  her  talents  and 
industry  she  earned  an  enviable  reputation,  and  amassed 
in  course  of  time  a  large  fortune.  More  than  all,  amongst 
the  great  temptations  and  exposures  of  an  irregularlife,  she 
maintained  her  name  untainted  and  above  reproach.  She 
became  attached  to  an  actor  who  played  leading  parts 
with  her,  —  '  a  man,'  says  Mrs.  Bligh,  '  of  unusual  talents 
and  singular  attractions,  but  of  the  most  dissipated 
habits.'  The  attachment  ripened  into  love,  and,  in  time, 
into  an  absorbing  passion.  The  details  of  the  story  are 
not  given,  but  it  is  briefly  said  he  met  with  a  tragic 
death.  Miss  Phcebe  was  prostrated  by  the  blow  —  reft 
of  health  and  reason.  A  vigorous  constitution  alone 
saved  her  life,  and  she  retired  from  the  world  a  wreck  in 
mind  and  person.  This  explains  her  magnificent  ward- 
robe and  tricks  of  stage-manner.  '  She  is  quite  peaceable 
and  harmless,'  adds  Mrs.  Bligh,  '  and  only  manifests  her 
derangement,  as  you  have  seen,  in  assuming  the  dresses 
of  her  old  roles,  and  going  over,  in  her  perverted  imagi- 
nation, the  scenes  in  which  her  lost  lover  so  often  f)layed.' 
My  interest  and  sympathy  are,  of  course,  warmly  enlisted 
by  the  foregoing  history  ;  but  none  the  less  I  dread  inex- 
pressibly to  have  her  come  here,  where  I  alone  shall  be 
responsible  for  her  health  and  safety.  Is  it  because  I  am 
selfish  or  cowardly,  —  which  ?  I  cannot  be  certain  my- 
self. Mrs.  Bligh  promises  to  take  care  that  none  of  Miss 
Phoebe's  stao:e  wardrobe  comes  with  her  lu^iffTfaore,  and 
hopes  that,  missing  the  sight  of  it,  she  may  fail  of  the 
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remembrances  which  it  awakens.  Heaven  grant  it  may 
be  so  !  Miss  Phoebe's  stage  name  is  not  given,  nor  is 
it  stated  how  long  she  has  been  afflicted ;  Mrs,  Bligh 
never  oppresses  business  matters  with  unnecessary  de- 
tail. I  am  to  answer  at  once,  and  my  answer  must  be,  as 
is  expected  of  me,  an  affirmative. 

••  And  now,  with  all  these  changes,  varied  duties,  and 
responsibilities,  with  this  new  and  enforced  deference 
to  another's  wish  and  obedience  to  amtlier's  will,  I 
find  myself  losing  my  old  ways  of  thinking  and  doing, 
my  old  sense  of  freedom  and  independence,  and  growing 
to  feel  very  much  like  somebody  else.  I  have  even  at 
times  detected  myself  in  odd  fits  of  bitterness ;  but  these 
have  not,  and  shall  not,  give  tone  to  my  general  temper. 
Now,  pray,  don't  go  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
am  unhappy.  It  is  precisely  on  that  condition  that  I 
tell  you  all  my  heart  so  freel}'.  I  am  far  from  it.  I 
am  in  health  and  comfort,  and  doing  my  duty  conscien- 
tiously; and,  if  these  are  not  the  first  conditions  of 
happiness,  where  can  they  be  found  ? 

"  Penthesilea,  it  seems,  regarded  Mrs.  Hymen's  advo- 
cacy of  me  yesterday  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  there 
is  now  an  open  feud  between  them  which,  while  it  defmes 
and  fixes  my  friends,  will,  also,  I  fear,  make  me  many 
needless  enemies.  But  3'onder  goes  the  red  flag  from  the 
bath-house  pinnacle  to  announce  that  the  tide  is  in,  and 
the  golden  moment  come  for  a  dip  and  a  souse  in  the 
healthful  brine.  Would  you  were  here  !  I  must  look  up 
my  errant  ducklings,  and  away. 

"  Sept.  12th. 
"  To-day,  on  the  first  coach,  came  Miss  Phoebe,  so  calm, 
polite,  and  rational,  that  I  felt  properly  ashamed  for  all 
my  qualms  concerning  her.     Trescott  brought  down  his 
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aunt,  and  returned  by  the  next  train,  so  that  I  am  now 
reguUirly  in  charge.  Her  coming,  strange  to  say,  has  at 
once  operated  in  my  favor  in  the  house,  where  her  fine 
person  and  dignified  bearing  have  already,  I  hear,  j)ro- 
duced  a  marked  impression.  She  may  prove  a  blessing 
yet;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  unfortunate  creature  has  my 
deepest  commiseration,  and  shall  have  every  kind  office 
and  attention  I  can  bestow.  Meantime,  no  one  would 
suspect  her  disorder,  so  intelligent,  shrewd,  and  enter- 
taining is  her  conversation.  She  sits,  at  this  minute,  at 
the  window  near  me,  with  the  children  on. either  side, 
remarking  on  the  view,  and  making  some  very  just  criti- 
cisms on  the  house  and  surroundings. 

" Quiddets  joined  us  this  afternoon  under  the 'Laurel,' 
where  she  almost  rivalled  him  in  brilliancy  of  talk.  Ho 
seemed  unusually  impressed  with  her,  and  treated  her 
with  a  high-flown  and  exaggerated  courtesy,  that  was 
infinitely  funny,  but  which  she  received  without  surprise, 
and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*'  The  doctor  sent  instructions  for  Miss  Phoebe  to  bathe 
every  day,  apropos  to  which  a  thought  occurred  to  me 
this  mornins:  which  filled  me  with  consternation.  What 
if  her  bathing-dress,  which  is  rather  fanciful,  should 
remind  her  of  some  forgotten  part,  and  set  her  rehearsing 
it  upon  the  strand  amongst  the  bathers!  I  omitted  my 
bath  to-day,  at  thought  of  this,  and,  possessing  myself  of 
the  dress,  privately  divested  it  of  its  bright-red  trimmings. 

*'Sept.  14th. 
*'  Penthesilea,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself,  has 
chosen  to  make  me  a  target  for  her  malice  and  ridicule  ; 
her  ill-natured  speeches  are  sedulously  brought  and  re- 
peated to  me  by  a  score  of  petty  busybodies,  so  that  I  am 
kejjt  au  courant  of  all  that  passes  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
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"  ISTothing  is  said  of  our  return  to  Trescott  Hall ;  and 
we  shall,  doubtless,  remain  here  several  weeks  yet. 


♦'  Sept.  17th. 

"  The  murder  is  out  at  last!  My  worst  fears  are  real- 
ized. Oh,  in  what  words  can  I  tell  it;  however  give 
to  the  scene  I  have  in  mind  any  of  the  effect  of  the 
reality ! 

"  To  premise,  you  must  know  Quiddets  has,  of  late, 
fairly  haunted  the  '  Laurel,'  and  been  almost  inseparable 
from  our  party ;  but  as  Mrs.  Hymen,  Daphne,  or  some 
one  of  my  avowed  friends,  has  always  been  j^resent,  I 
have  given  no  particular  thought  to  the  matter.  This 
morning  my  eyes  were  opened.     Attend  ! 

"Mr.  Hymen  lately  had  a  gift  of  a  magnificent  kite 
from  some  friend  in  Japan.  He  has  been  promising 
ever  since  I  came  to  display  it;  so,  yesterday,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  the  weather  being  fine,  he 
brought  it  out  to  fly.  He  was  so  long,  however,  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  that  Daphne,  Mrs. 
Hymen,  and  the  children,  getting  impatient,  went  off  for 
a  walk,  leaving  me  to  help  Mr.  Hymen.  At  length  all 
was  adjusted,  and  the  splendid  kite —  shaped  like  a  huge 
grotesque  bird  —  rose  slowly,  ducking  and  diving  in  the 
air.  Further  and  further,  higher  and  higher,  it  flew, 
soaring  round  and  round  in  stately  circles,  like  some 
grand  eagle  escaped  from  loathed  imprisonment  back  to 
its  native  ether.  I  watched  its  motions  with  delight, 
pleasing  myself  with  the  fancy  that  in  some  past  or  future 
age  messengers  had  been,  or  would  be,  thus  sent  up  into 
the  blue  vault,  unto  the  very  gates  of  hea\'en,  and  then 
drawn  back  to  earth,  breathing  the  purity  and  fragrance 
of  that  upper  life.     At  length  all  the  string  was  played 
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out,  and  still  the  kite  tugged  away  as  though  struggling 
for  a  higher  flight.  Mr.  Hymen  asked  me  if  I  could  hold 
it  while  he  went  for  more  string.  I  rashly  undertook  to 
do  so.  Winding  the  string  tightly  round  my  wrist  and 
hand,  I  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  the  summer-house  to 
await  his  return. 

•'  I  was  sitting  quite  near  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  tried 
to  go  farther  in  to  a  bench  at  a  short  distance  from  me, 
but  found  myself  unable  to  pull  the  kite  along ;  indeed,  I 
was  not  without  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  would 
drag  me  over  the  bluff,  and  so  thought  my  only  safety 
was  to  sit  quite  still. 

"  Just  at  this  point  I  was  aroused  by  voices  in  the 
summer-house,  from  which  I  was  screened  by  some 
neglected  vines.  At  first  I  paid  no  attention ;  but  pres- 
ently I  was  startled  by  the  familiar  voice  of  Miss  Phoebe, 
saying  in  a  tone  of  great  dignity  :  — 

"'Sir,  you  are  very  condescending.  I  thank  you 
humbly ;  but,  being  duly  sensible  of  my  own  demerits, 
you  must  allow  me  to  decline  the  honor  3'ou  proj^ose.' 

"'Nay,  nay,  my  dear,  dear  madam,'  answered  a 
voice  I  at  once  recognized  as  Quiddets',  in  a  tone  half 
persuasive,  half  pleading ;  '  there  is  imperfection  in 
everything ;  there  are  even  spots  on  the  sun ;  but  who 
takes  note  of  them  ?  Do  not,  I  beg,  talk  of  demerits ; 
you  make  me  —  ha  —  mem  —  you  make  me  blush  to 
think  of  my  own  shortcomings  !  Yours  would  be  but  as 
a  feather  in  the  balance.  But  reform  is  possible  ;  I  will 
promise  —  and  I  may  modestly  say  I  am  a  person  of 
determination  —  to  amend ;  I  will  amend  if  I  can  but 
have  some  —  ha  —  guardian  angel,  some  —  perhaps  I  had 
better  say  sweet  mentor,  continually  by  my  side,  to  cheer 
me  on,  and  point  the  way.  O  madam,  if  you  could  but 
be  to  me  that  ano;e  —  ha  —  mentor !      Do  not  decide  so 
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hastily  and  criiell}' ;  consider,  I  beg,  the  peace,  the  —  ha 
—  happiness  of  a  fellow-being  —  a  humble  and  unworthy, 
but  still  a  fellow,  mem  —  are  at  stake  ! ' 

"Imagine  my  feelings  when  Miss  Phoebe  replied :  — 

**  '  I  cannot  forego  pride  when  I  look  on  thee,  and 
think  that  thou  lovest  me.  Sweet  Prince,  tell  me  again 
of  thy  palace  by  the  Lake  of  Como ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
hear  of  thy  splendors  since  thou  didst  swear  to  me  that 
they  would  be  desolate  without  Pauline  ;  and  when  thou 
describest  them,  it  is  with  a  mocking  lip  and  a  noble 
scorn,  as  if  custom  had  made  thee  disdain  great- 
ness.' 

"The  situation  was  clear;  Miss  Phcebe  was  plainly 
astray,  and  Quiddets  as  evidently  in  earnest.  I  yms 
shocked  and  horrified  5  held  to  the  spot  by  my  air-anchor,, 
I  could  not  interfere.  I  spoke,  I  called;  in  vain;  the 
wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  summer  house.  Quid- 
dets, who  is  a  little  deaf,  could  not  hear;  Miss  Phoebe 
would  not  heed  me. 

"'You  mock  me,  madam,'  he  went  on.  'Alas!  no 
one  could  be  more  conscious  of  his  own  presumption ; 
but  look  on  me,  I  beg,  with  pity,  if  you  cannot  —  ha  — 
with  love!  Consider  my  situation;  for  live  and  forty 
years,  forty-five  long  weary  years,  I  have  lived  a  life  of 
solitude,  of —  ahem  —  single  blessedness  —  a  —  hem  —  a 
monstrous  solecism,  mem,  for  there  has  been  no  blessed- 
ness about  it !  In  the  idle,  vapory  season  of  my  youth,  I 
knew  what  men  call  love  ;  but  it  was  as  evanescent  and 
uncertain  as  the  glow-worm's  fire,  and  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  with  the  emotion,  the  absorbing  passion 
with  which  I  now  for  the  first  time,  regard  one  of  your 
sex.  O  madam,  respect  my  feelings.  I  offer  you  all 
I  have  on  earth,  —  myself  and  fortune ;  my  hand  and 
heart ;   my   respect,   esteem,    admiration ;    and,   in   fact, 
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love.     Yes,    love,   madam,  —  that  grand  word   includes 
them  all ! ' 

*  •  In  a  voice  thrilling  with  emotion,  Miss  Phoebe  re- 
plied :  — 

"  *  Oh,  as  the  bee  upon  the  flower  I  hang 
Upon  the  honey  of  thy  eloquent  tongue; 
Am  I  not  blest?    And  if  I  love  too  wildly. 
Who  would  not  love  thee  like  Pauline  ?  ' 

"  'Did  I  —  ha  —  might  I  but —  O  madam,  could  I, 
dare  I,  but  think  you  speak  sincerely,  this  would  be  the 
most  ecstatic  moment  of  my  life  ! ' 

"  '  Thou  wrong'st  me,  cruel  prince ! 
'Tis  true,  I  might  not  at  the  first  been  won. 
Save  through  the  weakness  of  a  flattered  pride. 
But  now  —  oh,  tnist  me.  —  Couldst  thou  fall  from  power,  — 
And  sink  —  * 

'* '  Eh?'  stammered  Quiddets. 

"'Hist,  go  on!'  said  Miss  Phoebe,  in  a  loud  stage 
whisper ;  '  and  sink,  is  your  cue.' 

"  'Madam,'  replied  Quiddets,  in  a  tone  of  offended 
dignity,  '  you  do  us  both  injustice  by  receiving,  with  such 
levity,  a  proposal  of  so  serious  a  nature.  I  am  not, 
indeed,  a  prince,  nor  have  I  a  palace  to  lodge  you  in  ;  but 
I  can  offer  you  the  homage  of  an  honest  heart,  and  a  home 
where  you  will  be  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts,  and 
many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.' 

"  Laughing  wildly.  Miss  Phoebe  broke  out  in  tones  that 
sent  the  chills  capering  to  my  finger-ends  :  — 

♦'  '  This  is  thy  palace,  where  the  perfumed  light 
Steals  through  the  mist  of  alabaster  lamps, 
And  every  air  is  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange  groves,  and  music  from  sweet  lutes, 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forth 
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I'  the  midst  of  roses !    Dost  thou  like  the  picture? 
This  is  my  bridal  home  and  tTwu  my  bridegroom. 
O  fool!  O  dupe!  O  wretch!    I  see  it  all  — 
The  by- word  and  the  jeer  of  every  tongue 
In  Lyons  — ' 

•*  '  Madam/  said  the  obtuse,  but  now  affronted  Quid- 
dets,  '  I  see  you  are  incorrigible.  I  take  my  leave  of 
you,  in  the  hope  that  subsequent  reflection  will  teach 
you  to  treat  with  more  respect  proposals  that  spring  from 
a  misplaced  but  honorable  passion.  Adieu !  I  relieve 
you  of  my  unwelcome  presence.' 

*'  I  judged  from  the  sound  of  his  voice  that  he  had 
stepped  through  the  door,  and  was  already  moving  away. 
For  one  moment  I  breathed  easy,  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
all  well  over,  and  without  my  intermeddling;  but  the 
next  I  was  electrified  b}''  Miss  Phoebe's  calling  out  with 
intense  energy  and  passion  :  — 

"  '  Take  me !  take  me !  Thou  canst  not  give  me  wealth, 
titles,  station,  but  thou  canst  give  me  a  true  heart.  I 
will  work  for  thee,  tend  thee,  bear  with  thee,  and  never, 
never  shall  these  lips  reproach  thee  for  the  past ! ' 

*'  This  was  too  much  ;  I  could  bear  no  more.  His  foot 
already  grated  on  the  gravel-walk ;  he  was  turning  back, 
and  in  another  moment  it  would  all  be  recommenced. 
^Vith  frantic  efforts  I  strove  to  pull  the  mighty  kite  up  to 
the  summer-house  to  tether  it.  My  wearied  arms  could 
not  move  it  from  the  spot,  and  so,  with  one  vain  look 
round  for  help,  I  flung  the  string  into  the  air,  and  away  it 
s^jed  into  illimitable  space. 

"  Turning  to  rush  from  the  spot,  I  almost  capsized  Mr. 
Hymen,  who,  having  just  turned  the  corner  of  the  sum- 
mer-house, now  stood  motionless  behind  me,  gazing  in 
astonishment  after  his  vanishing  kite. 

"Rushing  past  him  without  any  attempt  at  explana- 
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tion,  and  entering  the  summer-house,  I  said,  with  as 
nonchalant  an  air  as  I  could  assume  :  — 

*'.' Good-morning,  Mr,  Quiddets.  You  deserted  the 
bowling-alley  early,  and  left  behind  you  no  worthy  match 
for  me.  Nay,  it  is  too  late  now,'  I  continued,  as  he  was 
about  to  interrupt ;  *  see,  the  red  flag  is  flying,  and  Miss 
Bligh  and  I  must  away  to  our  bath.' 

"  Miss  Phoebe  turned,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance, 
and  accompanied  me,  making  Quiddets  a  lofty  bow  as 
she  passed.  She  has  given  no  sign  of  derangement 
since,  but  fear  of  its  recurrence  now  haunts  me  night  and 
day.  Deary  me !  how  like  a  hundred  years  old  I  feel 
when  I  reflect  that  I  am  here  as  chaperone  to  an  insane 
woman  of  forty-five  and  two  children  nearly  grown  !  But 
the  light  is  waning;  the  air  grows  chill  with  sea-mist. 
Oh,  for  one  golden  hour  with  you  all !  I  count  each  day 
as  a  step  nearer.  Meantime,  you  know  my  heart  and  my 
love,  and  God  knows  my  prayers  and  yearnings,  and  in 
His  own  gracious  goodness  will  give  them  due  fulfilment. 
Adieu.  Peg." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

EXIT   PHIL,  AND  ENTER   OTHER  PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Therefore  prepare  thyself : 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help ; 
The  associates  tend. 

Hamlet. 

After  lono:  waitino^  and  much  castino^  about,  Phil  at 
length  heard  of  a  chance  to  go  out  upon  the  plains  stock- 
raising,  in  company  with  one  or  two  experienced  men 
already  in  the  business.  He  needed  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars'  capital,  and  this,  by  much  pinching,  we  made 
shift  to  raise  for  him.  The  prospect  of  a  free,  out-of-door 
life  and  a  congenial  occupation  delighted  him,  and  he 
set  forth  with  high  hopes  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for 
the  scene  of  his  labors. 

His  going  made  a  formidable  gap  in  our  circle,  which 
we  felt  keenly  enough  as  we  gathered  the  evening  of  his 
departure  about  our  little  tea-table  ;  and  I  was,  therefore, 
only  less  glad  than  Dosia  when  Hannah  appeared  with  a 
card,  and  announced  :  — 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  miss." 

Dosia  took  the  card,  laid  it  on  the  tray,  and  finished 
her  tea  in  silence.  Then,  excusing  herself,  she  was 
about  to  withdraw,  when  Aunt  Bangs  interposed :  — 

"I  suppose  propriety  requires  me  to  attend  you,  my 
dear." 

Dosia  stared  in  blank  surprise  at  this  suggestion,  and 
replied,  coldly :  — 
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'•This  gentleman  is  an  old  schoolmate  and  acquaint- 
ance, aunt,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  jour  attend- 
ance." 

'*  Excuse  me,  my  dear ;  I  was  taught  that  nothing  could 
be  more  improper  than  for  a  young  lady  to  receive  a  gen- 
tleman alone." 

Dosia's  face  flushed,  and  she  stood  for  a  moment  silent ; 
then,  controlling  herself  by  a  visible  effort,  replied :  — 

"  Mrs.  Bangs,  I  must  assume  the  privilege  of  judging 
as  to  the  propriety  of  my  own  conduct.  I  have  informed 
you  that  there  is  no  need  of  your  attendance  in  the  parlor  ; 
I  now  object  to  your  presence  there  while  I  am  receiving 
the  call  of  a  personal  friend." 

"I  am  grieved  and  shocked  to  hear  you  say  so,  my 
dear.     I  shall  be  sorry  to  disoblige  you,  but  —  " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  gay  little 
fiofure  stood  bowino^  and  smilin":  on  the  threshold. 

"A  thousand  apologies,  a  perfectly  inexcusable  liberty, 
I  know,  and  not  a  word  to  be  said  for  it  —  such  an  intru- 
sion. But  I  knew  Mr.  Phil  was  to  go  to-day,  and  I  knew 
what  a  great  big  six-footed  chasm  it  would  make  in  your 
household,  and  so  I  came  over  in  the  role  of  Marcus  Cur- 
tius,  or  whatever  the  old  Roman's  name  was,  to  jump 
into  the  chasm,  and  fill  it  up  at  once.  You  are  wanted 
upstairs,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  kissing  Dosia  warmly. 
*'  So  go  along  directly,  and  never  mind  me.  I  was  shown 
up  there  first,  but  preferred  to  run  down  and  sit  with 
your  aunt,  while  you  received  your  caller.  Pray  intro- 
duce me." 

♦♦Mrs.  Derrel,  Mrs.  Bangs,"  said  Dosia,  stiffly. 

♦♦Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  ma'am,"  said  Aunt 
Bangs,  with  a  Blucher  look. 

"And  I  esteem  myself  all  the  more  fortunate  that  I 
have  long  promised  myself  this  honor,"  returned  Chris- 
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tie,  floating  up  to  greet  Aunt  Bangs,  and  receiving  un- 
moved a  Waterloo  glare.  "For  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  you,  Mrs.  Bangs,  and  do  you  know,"  she  con- 
tinued, surveying  Aunt  Bangs  attentively,  with  her 
sparkling  eyes,  "it  almost  seems  that  I  have  met  you 
before,  so  precisely  do  you  realize  the  impression  I  had 
formed  of  you  ?  " 

*'  Indeed !  "  ejaculated  Aunt  Bangs. 

"Yes,  I  assure  you;  and  very  droll,  isn't  it?  It  is  so 
rarely  the  case  ;  so  apt,  in  fact,  to  turn  out  just  the  con- 
trary ;  so  many  fond  hopes  prove  delusive,  so  many 
golden  fancies  turn  to  dust  and  ashes.  Ah,  and  then  to 
think  of  there  being  no  compensation  for  so  much  disap- 
pointment! '  Not  a  joy,'  as  Byron  says — please  indulge 
me  in  the  quotation — *  the  world  can  give,  like  that  it 
takes  away.' " 

I  felt  sure  Christie,  with  subtle  feminine  instinct,  had 
divined  the  existence  of  some  domestic  snarl,  and  had  set 
deftly  to  work  to  unravel  it ;  but  I  could  not  quite  make 
up  my  mind  whether  to  attribute  this  strange  sjieech  to 
her  native  singularity  of  manner,  or  to  an  audacious 
attempt  to  quiz  Aunt  Bangs. 

Turning  about,  while  the  latter  was  still  bewildered  by 
her  sudden  appearance  and  eccentric  greeting,  she  said, 
"  Now,  Dosia,  dear,  I  pray  you  will  not  stay  another 
moment  here  ;  leave  me  without  ceremony,  I  beg.  I  am 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
your  aunt  and  brother,  —  for  we  are  not  very  old  acquaint- 
ances yet,"  she  added,  bowing  to  me. 

"  Pray  do  not  let  me  keep  you  standing,"  continued 
Christie,  placing  a  chair  for  Aunt  Bangs,  who  stood  in  an 
uncertain  attitude,  gazing  after  Dosia,  and  evidently  in 
doubt  whether  to   regard   Christie   as   an  enemy   to   be 
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routed,  or  a  friend  to  be  amicably  received.     "I  hope  I 
have  not  interrupted  your  tea." 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"  Then  pray  let  me  tell  you,"  continued  Christie,  seat- 
ing herself,  with  the  easiest  air  in  the  world,  "  how  glad 
I  am  to  consult  you  about  these  children  of  mine,  —  for 
3-0U  must  know  I  have  adopted  the  whole  family.  You 
have  such  an  opportunity  for  studying  them,  and  seeing 
just  what  they  need." 

Aunt  Bangs  compromised j^ro  tern.,  and  sank  slowly  into 
a  chair. 

"Ah,  me,  what  a  deal  of  care  children  are,  and  how 
they  need  attention  the  live-long  time !  I  have  but  one 
at  home,  and  he  grown  up,  —  my  husband.  But  they 
are  worse,  these  grown-ups,  more  rebellious,  not  so 
amenable  to  discipline  ;  why,  if  3-ou  will  believe  it,  I  am 
kept  busy  day  and  night  managing  him." 

Aunt  Bangs  sat  stony  and  unresponsive. 

I  now  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the  library. 

"Pray,  excuse  me,"  said  Christie,  taking  a  seat  and 
throwing  back  her  mantle,  "  for  making  myself  so  much 
at  home.  And  now,  Mrs.  Bangs,  do  tell  me  how  you  like 
our  dear  little  city,  and  whether  you  are  getting  to  feel 
at  home  here  yet  ?  " 

"  I  find  it  well  enough,  ma'am  !  " 

"My  Crixey  says  —  and  Crixey  sometimes  says  very 
clever  things  —  that  Niraport  is  a  very  home-like  place. 
There  is  such  a  domestic-ease-and-comfortish  sort  of 
feeling  takes  possession  of  a  stranger  here,  in  spite  of 
himself." 

"  A  Christian  should  make  up  his  mind  to  feel  at  home 
anywhere  and  to  accept  cheerfully  whatever  circum- 
stances Providence  may  place  him  amongst." 
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"  Oh,  of  course ;  provided  the  climate  agrees,  and 
things  go  right." 

"  Things  will  go  right  if  people  go  right." 

'*  As  to  right,  I  dare  say  the  poor  things  do  the  best 
they  can ;  but  volcanoes  burst  under  their  feet,  tornadoes 
howl  over  their  heads,  hopes  fail,  youth  fades,  poverty 
and  sickness  befall  —  " 

"  I  have  little  patience  or  sympathy  with  sick  people! " 
returned  Aunt  Bangs,  producing  her  knitting,  "/am 
never  sick !  " 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  I  agree  with  you,"  said 
Christie,  gravely;  "a  sick  man  should  immediately  be 
put  to  death." 

At  a  loss  how  to  take  this  speech.  Aunt  Bangs  once 
more  studied  attentively  her  visitor's  perfectly  sedate 
face. 

"  Now,  if  we  were  only  as  philosophical  as  the  dogs  — 
Come  here,  pet,"  cried  Christie,  picking  up  lo,  and 
smoothing  her  shaggy  coat;  "  a  bone  and  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine are  the  easy  conditions  of  their  happiness.  Don't 
you  sometimes  envy  this  pretty  animal  her  beauty  and 
content  ?  " 

"I  do  not;  I  regard  that  animal  only  with  loathing!" 

"  Ah,  indeed?  —  I  begyour  pardon,"  stammered  Chris- 
tie, astonished  at  this  vigorous  expression  of  opinion. 

"I  have  no  liking  for  brutes,"  explained  Aunt  Bangs, 
looking  like  a  petrified  Blucher.  "  Do  stop  making  that 
noise,  child !  "  she  cried  to  Cop,  who  was  playing  horse 
with  a  chair. 

"  Bring  your  string  here,  dear,  and  I  will  teach  you  to 
play  cat's  cradle!"  said  Christie,  graciously.  "Aren't 
you  glad,"  she  continued,  in  a  propitiating  tone,  "to 
have  your  aunt  come  to  live  with  you,  and  tell  you  stories, 
and  knit  you  such  nice  stockings?" 
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"I  am  not  a  relative  of  that  cliikl,  and  I  do  not  allow 
him  to  call  me  aunt ! "  inteijoined  Aunt  Bangs. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  sure;  I  thought  —  I  —  of 
course  I  should  have  been  more  discreet,"  returned 
Christie,  a  little  discomfited. 

"She  dothn't  knit  any  thtockinth  for  me,"  said  Cop, 
slowly  disentangling  the  string,  "nor  tell  any  thtorith, 
'cept  Daniel  in  the  liontli  den,  an'  she  thayth  the  lionths  will 
come  an'  eat  me  up  too,  if  I  don't  keep  thtill  makin'  a 
noith,  an'  thtop  bein'  'fraid  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark.  Do 
you  b'lieve  lionth  ever  come  an'  eat  up  little  boyth  in 
Nimport  ?  " 

"  Hem !  "  coughed  Aunt  Bangs. 

"There,  my  dear,  put  your  thumb  and  finger  over,  so, 
and  your  other  thumb  and  finger  imder,  so  ;  now  pull  up 
and  down  and  up  again  under  this  string ! "  said  Chris- 
tie, directing  the  fat  little  fingers,  and  deaf  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  K  a  lion  comth  to  eat  me  up  I  gueth  Couthin  Paul  will 
knock  hith  head  off !  "  said  Cop,  stoutly. 

"Ah,  here  is  Hannah!"  returned  Christie,  adroitl}'-, 
"  and  now  you  must  go  to  bed,  like  a  good  boy,  and  I 
will  ask  Cousin  Dosia  to  let  you  come  and  see  me,  and 
you  shall  play  in  my  garden,  and  have  a  ride  with  a  real 
horse,  and  hold  the  reins  yourself,  and  if  you  are  ever  and 
ever  so  good,  perhaps  I  may  think  up  a  little  bit  of  a  story 
to  tell  you." 

"  Oh,  what  ith  it  about  ?  " 

"Why,  let  me  see;  it  shall  be  'Goody  Two  Shoes,' 
'  The  History  of  a  Sixpence,'  or  about  the  '  Giant  Blunder- 
bore.'    "Whichever  you  please." 

"Oh,  '  Bundelbore,'  I  shall  chooth;  'Giant  Bundel- 
bore  ! ' "  cried  Cop.     "  Pleathe  when  may  I  come  ?  " 

"I  will  fix  the  day  with  Cousin  Dosia,"  said  Christie, 
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kissing  him  "Good-night!"  and  handing  him  over  to 
Hannah. 

"  I  hope,  madam,"  commenced  Aimt  Bangs,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  Cop,  "  you  will  forget  your  promise  of  telling 
him  the  fictitious  stories  you  mention.  Nothing  can  be 
worse,  in  my  estimation,  than  filling  children's  heads  with 
idle  fables." 

A  wave  of  color  swept  over  Christie's  face,  and  her  eyes 
almost  scintillated  as  she  replied  :  — 

"  And  in  mine,  madam,  nothing  can  be  better.  I  believe 
in  it,  and  I  always  do  it.  I  believe  in  filling  children's 
heads  with  all  the  bright,  healthy /a6Zes,  and  the  good, 
wholesome  nonsense,  I  can  get  into  them,  that  they  may 
grow,  up  with  a  little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
them  ;  that  their  imaginations  may  not  be  starved  to  death, 
and  their  brains  become  addled  and  wooden ;  that  they 
may  never  become  narroiv-minded,  bigoted,  stiff,  sour 
old  men  and  ivomen ! " 

Having  delivered  this,  with  a  fire  and  verve  that  made 
Aunt  Bangs  fairly  gasp,  Christie  turned  about  and  ignored 
her  utterly  from  that  moment. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  addressing  me,  —  "but  of 
course  you  don't,  how  should  you  ?  —  that  I  have  come  to 
get  Dosia  to  go  for  a  drive  to-morrow  P  Now,  what  a  pit}'' 
it  is  my  phaeton  won't  hold  you  and  Crixey  as  well ! " 

"  Oh  !  we  shall  get  it  best  at  second-hand ;  I  never  en- 
joyed a  picnic  so  much  in  my  life  as  that  the  other  day. 
Description  is,  in  many  things,  far  better  than  reality." 

"In  many  things  ?  "  repeated  Christie.      "  Li  what?  " 

"Battles!" 

"  Not  for  me,  not  for  me  ;  give  me  the  roar  of  the  battle, 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  the 
excitement  of  the  charge,  the  terrible  uncertainty  and  the 
danger ;  then  the  victory,  the  rest,  the  reward,and  the  care 
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of  the  poor  wounded !  No,  no ;  battles  are  awful,  but 
they  are  grand,  and  if  they  must  6e,  I  would  rather  be  in 
them  than  read  of  them." 

"  And  shipwrecks  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  shi2>wrecks.  To  have  lived  through  one 
shifiwreck,  is  it  not  more  and  better  than  to  have  read 
about  a  hundred ;  to  have  saved  one  life  with  your  own 
hands,  is  it  not  more  and  better  than  reading  of  a  tliousand 
being  saved  ?  " 

"Doubtless,  when  it's  all  over." 

"  No,  in  the  act,  the  very  act ;  but  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  picnics?  How  can  it  be  better  to  hear  of  a 
picnic  than  go  ?" 

"  Why,  you  miss  so  much." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"The  heat,  the  musquitoes,  the  trashy  luncheon, — 
tarts,  gingerbread,  and  slops  of  cold  coffee,  —  in  fine,  the 
—  the  general  bother  !  " 

"  Sybarite !  '  Nature  sets  everything  for  sale  to  labor,' 
pleasure  with  the  rest ;  you  can  never  have  a  bit  of  real 
fun  till  you  have  earned  it!  "  exclaimed  Christie.  "Rest 
easy,  however,  you  shall  not  be  invited  to  a  x>icnic ;  but 
perhaps  you  might  condescend  to  come  to  a  dinner  when 
we  come  back.  So  please  consider  yourself  invited  at 
six,  sharp,  to-morrow !  " 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  certainly  come." 

"But  if  you  are  bored  with  a  picnic^  why  not  with  a 
dinner  ?  Let  me  see,  in  the  first  place,  there's  the  bore 
of  having  it  on  your  mind  ;  then  the  bore  of  dressing  for 
it;  then  the  bore  of  going;  then  the  bore  of  meeting 
people,  of  talking,  of  eating,  and,  lastly,  the  horrid  bore 
of  the  question,  '  Does  it  pay  ?'  " 

"  Why,"  I  replied,  laughing ;  "  I  cannot  deny  but  you 
have  very  correctly    stated    my  position    towards    the 
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rejDresentative  dinner-party,  not  but  that  there  are  excep- 
tions —  " 

"  Of  which,  this,  of  course,  will  be  one,"  interrupted 
Christie  ;  "  but,  dear  me,  what  can  I  do  to  entertain  you? 
Would  you  be  interested  in  seeing  my  grandmother's 
wardrobe,  for  instance  ?" 

"  Nothing  could  be  better.  I  want  some  hints  for  a 
picture  I  think  of  painting." 

"It  comes  to  mind,  because  I  unearthed  it  yesterday 
from  an  old  press  in  the  garret ;  and  what  a  set  of  toggery 
it  is ;  and  what  precious  guys  our  grandmothers  were 
in  their  paper-soled  shoes ;  their  baby  waists ;  their 
bare  necks,  and  their  hair  twisted  up  into  a  tower  of 
Babel  on  the  tops  of  their  heads  !  Their  manners,  too,  I 
dare  say,  were  all  of  a  piece  ;  —  faugh,  they  were  a  set  of 
monstrosities ! " 

Christie's  manner  and  emphasis  were  unnecessarily 
strong  for  the  subject;  but  her  meaning  was  obvious,  and 
her  method  syllogistic,  to  wit,  *' All  grandmothers  are 
odious ;  this  offensive  person  on  my  left  —  whom  I  will 
not,  for  any  consideration,  recognize  —  is  a  grandmother 
(or  ought  to  be) ;  therefore  —  " 

The  unconscious  Blucher  sat  as  a  concrete  target  for 
this  masked  battery.  Dazed  she  sat  and  spellbound 
until  long  past  her  bedtime,  gazing  with  unwinking 
fascination  at  this  odd  stranger,  with  her  rich  dress, 
dramatic  manner,  striking  person,  and  revolutionary 
talk. 

At  length,  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  she  consulted 
her  chronometer  with  an  air  of  dismay,  and,  rising, 
civilly  bade  Mrs.  Derrel  "  Good-night,"  and  invited  her 
to  come  again.  Whereupon  Christie,  who,  for  an  hour 
and  more,  had  maintained  a  masterly  unconsciousness  of 
the  Blucher  presence,  instantly  rose,  and  with  a  queenly 
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courtesy  returned  the  greeting;  adding,  in  a  tone  of 
gracious  condescension  that  completed  Blucher's  subju- 
gation, *'  I  shall  expect  you  to  come  with  Dosia  to  return 
my  call  if  you  ever  get  so  far  from  home." 

*'  So  the  Vulture  takes  flight  before  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  Genius,"  I  said,  as  Aunt  Bangs  withdrew. 

Christie  looked  uf>  quickly,  with  a  little  blush. 

"  I  fear  the  Vulture  has  the  best  of  it.  I  am  sure  she 
can't  feel  half  so  wretched  as  the  Genius  about  it.  To 
suffer  one's-self  to  get  angry  and  say  rude  things,  makes 
one  feel  silly  and  sorry.  Besides,  I  really  behaved  worse 
than  she,  —  I  demeaned  myself.  Her  rudeness  was  natural 
and  unconscious ;  mine,  conscious  and  designed.  But 
how  could  I  help  it  ?  What  was  I  to  do,  —  sit  quietly  to  be 
buffeted  about?"  she  concluded,  with  a  naive  little  air  of 
self-defence. 

I  smiled  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  Now,  I  protest ;  you  are  laughing  at  me.  What  would 
you  have  done  yourself?  " 

"I  should  have  sat  in  pliilosophic  calm,  and  ignored 
it." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  believe  it.  You  wouldn't  have 
been  half  so  civil  as  I.  Women  are  the  only  philosophers 
in  these  days,  or  any  other  days,  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
for  I  have  no  faith  in  those  old  pagans,  /never  yet  saw 
a  man  show  a  spark  of  philosophy  when  he  was  affronted. 
It's  nothing^  but  cudo-els  and  fisticuffs,  if  he's  big  and  mus- 
cular.  His  moral  superiority,  pliilosophy,  and  all  that, 
only  come  out  when  his  antagonist  has  the  more  brawn." 

"It  is  evident  your  experience  has  been  limited,  and 
that  JMr.  Derrel  is  a  man  of  a  belligerent  nature." 

But  Christie  was  not  to  be  teased. 

"Now,  as  for  your  aunt,"  she  went  on,  "she  is  positively 
unendurable,  and  must,  of  com*se,  be  put  down  and  kept 
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under,  for  Dosia's  sake.  That  poor  child,  how  ever  has 
she  borne  it  so  long  ?  I  should  have  died  or  run  away ; 
and  Crixey,  —  what  in  the  world  would  Crixey  do,  with 
her  in  the  house  ?  " 

Dosia  now  came  in  with  her  caller. 

"  Mr.  Bland  —  Mrs.  Derrel ;  Harry  —  Paul." 

"  What,  worn  out  the  mountains  already  !  I  imagined 
you  climbing  rocks  and  catching  trout,"  I  said,  rising  and 
shaking  hands. 

"  Why,  yes,  and  so  I  expected  to  be.  No  fault  of  mine 
Pm  not ;  but  Tom  Fenwick  —  he  was  with  me,  you  know 
—  got  wet  through  one  rainy  day;  took  a  tremendous 
cold;  knocked  him  right  up,  and  he  had  to  come  home. 
Great  disappointment,  but,  of  course,  I  wouldn't  sta}^ ; 
no  fun  poking  round  alone.  Got  home  night  before  last; 
drove  in  with  Pop  this  morning.  But  how  d'ye  do  ?  Why, 
you're  as  pale  as  moonshine  !  Look  at  me,  —  brown  as 
your  meerschaum,  aint  I?  Oh,  but,  Paul,  it's  jolly  up 
there,  among  those  tremendous  hill-tops ;  does  make  a 
fellow  eat  and  sleep  so !  Ha !  ha !  I  know  what  you're 
grinning  at !  I  didn't  need  any  especial  recuperation  of 
that  kind  —  eh?  Don't  believe  it,  Mrs.  Derrel!  Pm  not  a 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Fonde  in  that  way." 

"  Oh,  pray,  don't  apologize  for  that,  if  you  have  no 
worse  faults.  I  consider  that  a  recommendation.  I 
wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  a  man  who  doesn't  eat  and  sleep 
well ;  he's  sure  to  be  bony  and  dyspeptic,  and  peevish  and 
cross ! " 

"  But  what's  to  be  said  of  those  who  do  eat  and  sleep  well, 
and  are  peevish  and  cross  notwithstanding?"  asked  Dosia. 

"  The  conversation  is  becoming  offensively  personal,"  I 
interjoined. 

"Why,  the  cases  are  few;  they  are  malignants,  and 
there's  but  one  thing  to  be  done,"  said  Christie. 
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"And  that  is  —  " 

Christie  rolled  up  her  eyes,  and  drew  her  finger  tragi- 
cally across  her  throat  in  a  waj'^  that  made  us  all  laugh. 

"But,  I  say,  Paul,  we  did  have  one  ripping  day^s 
sport ! " 

"  What ! "  cried  Dosia,  sharply. 

"  Stunnino;,  then." 

"  No,  sir  ;  no  such  slinging-slanging  expressions !  " 

"Magnificent!  glorious!  sublime!"  suggested  Christie. 

"Yes,  thanks;  thafs  just  it,"  said  Harry.  "We  came 
across  a  clear,  cold  mountain  brook.  I  was  ahead  of  Tom 
all  day,  with  a  nice  fly.  Weather  just  right.  Gone  ten 
hours ;  walked  tsventy  miles  or  more,  and  brought  home 
such  a  rip  —  " 

"  Awful !  incredible  !  stupendous  !  "  interjected  Christie. 

"Mess  of  speckle-backs,"  continued  Harry,  nodding 
his  thanks,  —  "  fifty  or  more  splendid  fellows !  " 

"  How  many  ?  "  asked  Dosia,  sceptically. 

"Why,  there,  —  well,  there  were  thirty  at  any  rate." 

"  Think  what  you're  saying,  —  thirty,  thirty  trout !  " 

"Yes,  twenty-five  or  thirty,  certainly.  That's  not  such 
a  great  lot ;  but  these  were  such  whoppers." 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure  ;  all  of  the  very  largest  size.  Nothing 
but  assorted  trout  in  that  brook ;  whoppers  from  their 
cradle  up ! " 

"Ha!  ha!  Come  now,  Dosia,  you  don't  give  a  man  a 
chance.     That's  not  big  for  a  fish  story,  is  it,  Paul  ?  " 

' '  And  I  suppose  you  had  them  cooked,  and  ate  them  all 
for  your  supper,"  suggested  Dosia. 

"  To  be  sure  they  did,  my  dear,"  said  Christie.  "Twen- 
ty-five trout,  —  I  say  twenty-five,  'Mr.  Bland,  on  account  of 
Dosia  ;  I  haven't  the  smallest  doubt  it  was  fifty.  Twenty- 
five  trout  between  two  hungry  men:  really,  that's  not 
such  a  deal  after  all,  for  when  they're  dressed  even  these 
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whoppers  don't  look  so  immense.  Why,  my  dear,  if 
Crixey  were  good-and-hungry,  as  he  sometimes  is,  and  I 
were  to  set  him  down  to  twelve  trout,  I  shouldn't  want  to 
found  any  hopes  of  a  meal  on  what  would  be  left." 

"That's  so;  you're  right,  Mrs.  Derrel,"  said  Harry, 
reassured.  "I  remember,  we  did  eat  them  all,  and  — 
and  —  " 

"And  sundries  beside,"  I  said. 

"  Why,  I  believe  we  did  top  off  with  a  bowl  of  country 
bread  and  milk  and  a  raspberry  tart,"  returned  Harry, 
reddening. 

I  laughed,  while  the  ladies  raised  their  hands  in  mock 
horror. 

"Now,  stop,"  said  Dosia,  imperatively,  as  Harry  was 
about  to  resume;  "either  you  are  telling  dreadful  fibs, 
or  making  yourself  out  a  shameless  gourmand." 

"  Gourmand  or  not,  I  wish  you  were  all  up  there  to  try 
it,  and  I  were  back  myself.  It's  fearfully  slow  in  town 
now,  —  all  the  fellows  gone  ;  nothing  but  trashy  vaude- 
villes or  spectacles  at  the  theatres  ;  no  racing,  no  society  ; 
everything  dead  as  a  door-nail.  Tell  you  what ;  why 
can't  you  all  go  sailing  with  me  ?  I'm  going  to  look  up 
my  yacht  to-morrow.  AVhat  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Derrel ; 
will  you  do  me  the  honor?" 

Christie  hesitated,  and  looked  at  Dosia. 

Dosia  thanked  him,  and  declined  the  invitation  for  her- 
self with  a  little  air  of  hauteur,  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"But  why  not?"  urged  Harry.  "  Fix  your  own  day, 
j-ou  know ;  any  time  will  suit  me ;  one  day  good  as 
another.  Come,  now,  I  "shall  insist  upon  it.  My  yacht 
has  just  been  repainted,  and  I  want  you  to  see  her.  You 
must  go,  or  give  a  good  reason  for  declining." 

"I'm  sure  I  shall  not,"  returned  Dosia.  "I  have  thanked 
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jou  for  your  invitation  and  declined  it,  and  that's  all  Tm 
bound  in  civility  to  do.  If  you  persist  in  demanding  a 
reason,  I  shall  lecture  you  for  your  rudeness." 

"But,"  continued  Harry,  "it's  so  unaccountable  you 
should  prefer  staying  mewed  up  in-doors  these  fine  days 
to  getting  out  into  the  air,  or  on  the  water.  Besides,  I 
know  you're  fond  of  sailing,  and — " 

He  saw  he  was  vexing  Dosia,  and  stopped. 

"Very  well,  then,  if  you  won't  go  sailing,  will  you 
come  out  to  our  place  for  a  horseback  ride  to  Diana's 
Bath  ?  We  can  send  the  hampers  in  a  wagon,  and  make 
a  day  of  it." 

Christie,  seeing  Dosia,  for  some  reason,  annoyed  at 
these  invitations,  now  came  promptly  to  the  rescue. 

"  O  Mr.  Bland  —  excuse  the  interruption  —  but  it  just 
occurs  to  me  you're  very  likely  the  person  I've  been 
looking  for  this  month  past.  I  like  to  get  information 
from  people  so  much  better  than  from  books  ;  you  get  it 
clearer,  simpler,  and  more  of  it.  Take  society  collec- 
tively, —  did  you  ever  think  of  it  ?  —  and  it  knows  every- 
thing. And,  if  you  only  have  patience,  the  right  person 
is  sure  to  come  along  and  tell  you  just  what  you  want. 
I  want  to  find  out  all  about  the  Regatta  and  the  Univer- 
sity crews,  and  the  prospect  of  victory  this  year ;  for  you 
must  know  last  year  I  wagered  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  lost 
them,  and  if  I  had  had  a  thousand  dollars  it  would  have 
gone  the  same  way.  Crixey  —  beg  pardon  —  Mr.  Der- 
rell  said  I  was  quite  crazy,  but  I  don't  mind  him; 
he  has  no  enthusiasm  himself,  and  don't  know  how  it 
feels.  I  say  we  Nimporters  must  stand  by  our  own  col- 
lege. But  do  tell  me  what  are  the  chances ;  what  is 
the  weight  of  the  crew ;  whether  they  are  old  or  new 
men ;  and  all  about  it." 

"Splendid    crew!"    replied    Harry,    enthusiastically, 
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falling  at  once  into  Christie's  little  trap.  "  Two  old  and 
four  new  men ;  best,  —  it's  generally  admitted,  —  take 
them  all  in  all,  we've  had  in  ten  years;  they're  older, 
heavier,  have  more  stamina.  They're  making  one  mistake, 
though,"  continued  he,  with  a  knowing  look,  and  a  wag 
of  his  head,  —  "  overtraining  !  But  just  now  thej^'re  im- 
mense 5  saw  them  in  a  spurt  of  half  a  mile,  yesterday ; 
finest  piece  of  pulling  I  ever  saw.  Oh,  the  chances  are 
good ;  I  shall  bet  all  the  money  on  them  I  can  raise  ;  but 
Pop  rather  shuts  down  on  me  race-days ;  hasn't  any  more 
enthusiasm  than  an  oyster.  Give  you  my  word,  he'd  sit 
tranquilly  in  his  study,  and  never  care  a  ripparee  if  Nim- 
port  were  knocked  clean  out  of  water." 

"Then  you  think,  notwithstanding  the  'overtraining,' 
that  we  may  win?"  asked  Christie,  demurely. 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  take  the  lead  from  the  word  *  Go.' 
I  wouldn't  give  that"  —  snapping  his  fingers  —  '*  for  the 
chances  of  the  other  crews  !  " 

'*  You  delight  me,"  said  Christie.  "  I  feel  quite  posted 
now,  thanks  to  you.  But,  dear  me,  what  time  of  the 
night  is  it  getting  to  be  ?  I  dare  not  look  at  the  clock. 
Crixey  says  Pm  not  fit  to  be  trusted  away  alone;  but 
he's  at  his  club  to-night,  —  so  I  haven't  been  in  a  hurry." 

Christie  rose  and  went  into  the  hall,  under  cover  of 
getting  on  her  things,  to  discuss  the  proposed  ride  with 
Dosia,  while  Harry  unsuspectingly  chatted  with  me. 
When  she  at  length  appeared,  to  say  good-night,  he  rose 
and  offered  to  escort  her  home. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

LETTER   FROM   PEG. 

*'  Merton,  Sept.  22,  18—. 

"Dear  Home:  —  Has  the  world  turned  wrong  side 
out ;  the  blackness  of  the  Past,  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Present,  the  doubt  of  the  Future,  been  obliterated ;  all 
things  become  beautiful  and  life  itself  sweet  and  glori- 
ous ? — or  does  it  only  seem  so  because  I  am  in  love  ?  —  Do 
not  start,  Dosia,  it  isn't  Quiddets  !  —  in  a  state  so  ecstatic 
and  abnormal,  that  the  Ideal  has  taken  on  the  semblance 
of  the  Real,  the  world  has  become  big  and  glorified,  and 
all  mankind  lovely  and  of  good  report  .^^ 

"Do  not  suspect  your  prosy  Peg  of  having  'eaten  of 
the  insane  root ; '  read  on  —  Pll  be  more  categoric  anon  ! 

"  Several  times  during  my  stay  here,  Mrs.  Hymen  has 
spoken  of  a  cousin  she  expected  to  visit  her ;  to  which  I 
had  given  the  heed  one  does  to  such  announcements 
about  entire  strangers,  to  wit,  a  loose,  passing  thought, 
when,  one  day,  she  appeared  at  the  table  with  a  young 
lady  of  such  rare  and  peculiar  beauty,  with  a  face  at 
once  so  gentle  and  strong,  of  an  outline  so  delicate  and 
refined,  and  an  expression  so  winning,  that —  Well, 
what  would  you  yourselves  do,  if  your  beau  ideal  of  a 
golden-haired  angel  were  suddenly  to  pop  down  from  the 
opening  heavens,  and  fall  to  eating  beef-steak  and  pota- 
toes before  your  eyes  ?  —  stare  ?  Undoubtedly,  and  so 
did  I.     I  tried  in  vain  to  help  it;  I  had  enough  to  do  to 
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control  a  mad  desire  to  pinch  her,  to  see  if  she  were  real. 
I  watched  with  feverish  anxiety  for  her  to  do  something 
unangelic,  — somehow,  I  got  over  the  beef-steak,  etc.,  — 
but  she  preserved  so  unbroken  her  seraphic  demeanor 
that  I  shouldn't  have  been  surprised  to  see  her  develop 
wings  at  any  moment,  and  soar  softly  away  among  the 
purple  sunset  clouds. 

"The  next  morning  Mrs.  Hymen  brought  her  out  to 
me  upon  the  bluff.  I  felt  a  little  quiver  of  anxiety  as  I 
saw  them  coming,  lest  she  should  fail  to  make  good  the 
promise  of  her  face.  Her  manners,  at  any  rate,  were 
entirely  what  I  should  have  wished,  as  she  came  up  to  mo 
.so  frankly,  and  said  so  cordially  and  sweetly,  '  We  needn't 
begin  at  all  like  strangers,  for  my  cousin  has  told  me 
all  about  you ! ' 

"  Conceive,  now,  your  own  state  of  mind  in  sitting  down 
ttte-a-Utc  with  a  celestial.  For  my  own  part  I  never  ap- 
peared to  worse  advantage.  I  felt  myself  grow  suddenly 
stupid,  and  clumsy,  and  ill  at  ease  ;  but  this  soon  passed 
away,  as  I  became  absorbed  in  the  study  of  my  new 
acquaintance. 

"I  found  her,  as  I  expected,  exalted  in  thought  and 
sentiment,  and  rarely  gentle  in  nature  ;  but  what  was  my 
amazement,  presently,  to  discover  under  all  that  gen- 
tleness an  immutable  little  will,  and  under  all  that  frank 
simplicity  the  most  adamantine  little  prejudices !  And 
vet,  if  you  will  but  stop  a  moment  to  reflect,  it  will  be- 
come evident  that  these  are  j^urely  angelic  traits,  and  that 
of  all  created  beings  an  angel  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
prejudiced  and  self-willed. 

"We  flew  together  by  magnetic  attraction,  and  are 
now  welded  in  j)erfect  union.  Recount  the  loves  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  of  iEneas  and  Achates,  of  Celia  and 
Rosalind,  and  yet  fall  short  of  ours. 
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"  With  all  her  sti'ength,  she  is  as  ingenuous  as  a  child, 
and  has  a  clinging  little  affectionate  way  that  is  irresisti- 
ble ;  but  where  is  the  charm  she  finds  in  me  ?  I  am 
puzzling  over  it  still.  Is  it  my  experienced  look,  my 
worldlj-wise  way,  my  self-reliance,  my  masculine  control 
of  nerve  and  feature  ?  —  wiiat  Dosia  calls  my  hard,  cool 
manner  ?  Yes,  perhaps  ;  for  she  seems  to  lean  on  me  as 
though  I  were  a  creature  of  might  and  majesty. 

"  What  a  solace  she  has  proved  to  me,  who,  since  leav- 
ing home,  have  been  fairly  starving  for  sympathetic 
society,  —  '  a  cannibal,'  as  Bacon  says,  '  of  my  own  heart,' 
—  even  you  can  hardly  realize. 

"  How  fortified,  as  by  triple  brass,  against  the  attacks 
of  Fortune  and  the  ills  of  Life  does  this  assurance  of  pres- 
ent love  make  me.  I  stand  now  a  tower  of  strength, 
independent  of  circumstances,  not  so  much  defying  as 
oblivious  of  the  wretched  snarl  of  gossip,  scandal-mong- 
ing,  and  ill-nature  around  me.  I  feel  personally  elevated 
by  this  new  friendship.  Life  has  a  new  significance  ;  my 
whole  horizon  has  been  widened.  I  can  see  now  by  this 
new  light  how  men  come  to  be  cynics,  atheists,  sots,  crim- 
inals, maniacs.  Repression,  soul-starvation,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  how  much  of  it ! 

"  But  enough  of  this.  I  forget  you  may  tire  of  it.  How 
enthusiasm  loosens  the  tongue  !  I  will  not  stop  to  rave  of 
her  golden  hair,  her  violet  eyes,  etc.,  but  simply  say  tliat 
her  name  is  Beata  Hawes,  that  she  lives  in  the  suburbs  of 
Nimport  (so  that  I  shall  have  her  when  I  go  home)  ;  that 
she  will  call  on  you,  Dosia,  when  she  goes  back ;  and  that 
she  has  concluded  to  remain  here  till  I  am  summoned 
to  Trescott  Hall. 

"  Meantime  I  have  had  several  trying  scenes  with  Miss 
Phdebe,  and  my  anxiety  with  regard  to  her  has  now 
become  chronic  ;  but  the  children  liave  been  amiabic,  and 
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so  I  must  not  complain.  Indeed,  I  mean  not  to  complain, 
but  only  talk  everything  over  with  you,  as  we  used  to 
do  over  the  glowing  coals,  before  going  to  bed,  in  the 
dear  old  days  at  Nimport.  How  else  can  we  keep  our 
sympathies  quick  and  fresh  and  warm  ? 

"  But,  O  Penthesilea,  it  is  good  for  once  to  feel  thy  shaft 
innocuous.  You  must  know,  her  Amazonian  Majesty  has 
been  greatly  chagrined  at  Beata's  intimacy  with  me  ;  and 
so  one  day  she  made  the  stupid  mistake  —  it  is  not  often 
Penthesilea  so  misjudges  —  of  venturing  to  take  Beata 
aside,  and  warn  her  against  contracting  too  intimate 
relations  with  'a  person,  that  is,  —  ha  —  a  young  lady' 
whom  nobody  knew  anything  about,  and  who,  from  all 
she  could  gather,  was  not  a  proper  associate  for  her.  The 
little,  well-bred  stare  with  Avhich  this  advice  was  received 
you  may  imagine ;  while  the  haughty  indifference  with 
which  it  was  treated  has  —  I  am  glad  to  see  —  had  its 
due  effect  on  Penthesilea. 

"But  we  have  met  with  a  grave  loss.  Quiddets  has 
entirely  deserted  our  circle  since  his  affair  with  Miss 
Phoebe,  and  from  his  manner  —  a  lofty  politeness  mingled 
with  a  comical  little  air  of  offended  dignity  —  I  infer  he 
has  found  occasion,  despite  my  surveillance,  to  renew  his 
proposals,  and  been  met  with  a  repulse.  Miss  Pha?!)o 
returns  his  daily  salute  with  a  queenly  condescension, 
very  proper,  but  vastly  dramatic. 

"  Sept.  2Gth. 
"  Alas  !  Alas  !  Lend  me  your  ears,  and  I  will  wring 
your  hearts !  Dark  care  sits  ever  perched  behind  upon 
the  saddle-croup,  nor  can  even  the  mighty  and  resound- 
ing sea  protect  us  from  the  grim  shadows  of  death,  mad- 
ness, and  terror,  that  within  a  few  hours  have  invaded  our 
little  circle,  and  left  dismay  in  their  wake  !     I  hear  Paul 
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cry  out,  '  Hold !  Hold !  No  more  of  such  Bohemian 
stuff!'  Well,  well,  Itvill  not;  but,  my  dear  children,  I 
could  not  thunder  and  lighten  down  upon  you  out  of  a 
clear  sky  without  a  shadow  of  warning ! 

"But,  renovare  dolo'^em,  a  few  days  ago  a  poor  man 
here  lost  his  life  by  one  of  those  stupid,  needless  acci- 
dents we  read  of  every  day  in  the  newspapers,  — jumi3ed 
from  the  toj)  of  a  heavily  loaded  stage-coach  while  going 
down  hill,  fell  under  the  wheels,  and  was  crushed  to 
death. 

"  He  was  an  honest,  obliging  fellow,  universally  liked, 
and  we  were  all  very  much  shocked.  Immediately  it 
came  out  he  had  left  a  young  family,  entirely  destitute. 

"The  accident,  of  course,  made  a  great  stir  among  so 
many  idle  peojole.  Much  compassion  was  felt  for  the 
poor  family,  and  various  plans  were  mooted  in  the  course 
of  the  day  for  doing  something  towards  their  relief. 

"  Several  days  after  the  funeral,  and  pending  these 
charitable  designs,  the  Hymens  invited  us  to  go  for  a 
drive,  to  visit  a  monster  *  clam-bake,'  about  a  dozen  miles 
away  on  the  coast.  Beata  was,  of  course,  going ;  Miss 
Phoebe  and  Daphne  declined;  and  so,  giving  the  latter 
a  little  hint  to  keep  Miss  Phoebe  in  sight,  that  she  might 
not  feel  lonely,  we  drove  away,  and  left  them  seated  with 
their  books  under  the  'Laurel.'  The  weather  was  very 
fine,  and,  what  with  the  breeze,  the  sunshine,  the  ride, 
the  genial  company,  the  novel  sights  at  the  '  bake,'  the 
day  passed  delightfully.  Coming  home  we  had  a  series 
of  petty  mishaps.  Mrs.  Hymen  left  her  shawl,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  go  back  for  it ;  one  of  our  horses  cast 
a  shoe,  which  we  lost  much  time  in  finding  a  smith  to 
replace;  and,  finally,  we  lost  our  way,  and  went  miles 
roundabout,  till,  what  with  it  all,  we  didn't  arrive  home 
until  after  candle-light. 
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"  1  went  straight  to  look  up  Miss  Pha3be,  about  whom, 
not  having  told  Daphne  of  her  infirmity,  I  had  been 
somewhat  anxious.  We  found  her  sitting  quietly  at  the 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  sea.  She  had  dressed  in 
her  richest  toilet  to  receive  us,  and  gave  us  such  a  hearty, 
affectionate  welcome  that  it  really  seemed  like  getting 
home. 

"The  regular  tea  was  long  since  over,  and,  as  it  is 
Miss  Phoebe's  practice  to  keep  her  room  in  the  evening, 
after  describing  to  her  the  events  of  the  day,  and  giving 
her  the  wild  flowers  we  had  gathered,  we  left  her  to  enjoy 
the  evening  breeze,  while  we  hurried  away  to  make  our 
unlets  and  go  down  to  the  special  meal  that  was  pre- 
pared for  us. 

*'  We  sat  for  a  long  time  over  the  table,  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  at  length,  coming  out  into  the 
hall,  we  saw  the  parlors  brilliantly  lighted  and  filling  up 
with  a  throng  of  people. 

"  To  our  inquiries,  somebody,  in  passing,  replied,  *  A 
lady  going  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  poor  Tim\s  family.' 

"'So,  so!  We  must  go  in,'  said  Mr.  Hymen,  and 
immediately  hurried  away  to  get  tickets. 

"Promising  to  return,  I  took  the  children  upstairs  and 
put  them  to  bed ;  then,  stepping  to  Miss  Phcebe's  door,  I 
tapped,  to  tell  her  I  was  going  downstairs.  She  opened 
the  door,  and  said,  very  i^leasantly  (and  sensibly,  too),  that 
I  had  better  follow  the  children's  example,  after  my  long 
ride,  and  go  to  bed.  I  thanked  her,  said  I- should  not 
remain  up  late,  and  bade  her  good-night. 

"  On  going  downstairs  I  found  a  seat  reserved  for  me 
nearBeata;  the  room  was  lilled;  somebody  was  pound- 
ing out  an  overture  on  the  piano ;  several  of  our  friends 
came  up  to  ask  about  the  'Bake,'  and  we  were  busily 
recounting  the  day's  adventures,  when  the  music  stopped. 
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"  Suddenly,  into  the  midst  of  our  talk,  fell  a  deep,  rich, 
well-known  voice,  filling  every  corner  of  the  large  room. 
Startled  to  my  heart's  core,  I  turned  and  looked  at  the 
stage ;  instantly  sprang  up,  but  sank  back  into  my  seat 
again,  white  and  dizzy.     It  was  Miss  Phoebe  ! 

"It  was  too  late  to  interfere  ;  I  had  neither  strength  nor 
courage  to  attempt  it.  Spellbound,  I  could  only  sit  and 
listen.  It  was  not  alone  the  noble  presence  of  the  reader, 
nor  her  magnetic  voice,  that  struck  through  the  room  the 
hush  of  awed  attention.  Here  was  creative  genius,  touch- 
ing with  sure  electric  finger  every  chord  in  the  gamut  of 
human  passion,  emotion,  feeling.  Here,  in  varied  type, 
in  breathing,  moving  presence,  appeared  the  immortal 
creations  which,  more  than  the  flesh-and-blood  folk  of 
History,  have  been  realities  to  us  from  childliood ;  —  ap- 
peared Miranda,  in  her  guileless  innocence ;  Lady  Mac- 
beth, in  her  remorseless  ambition ;  Juliet,  in  her  sweet, 
primy  passion  ;  Katherine,  in  her  injured  womanhood  and 
outraged  majesty;  Wolsey,  in  his  pride  and  humilit}''; 
Lear,  in  his  noble  wrath  and  frenzied  raving. 

' '  Breathlessly  I  followed  her ;  hung  upon  her  words  ; 
weighed  each  accent ;  noted  every  passing  expression. 
Throuo'h  scene  after  scene  the  shattered  reason  held  its 
seat  till  now  we  come  upon  the  blasted  heath,  where 
grand,  old,  neglected,  storm-tossed  Lear  wanders  with  his 
faithful  fool.  With  this  the  evening  was  to  end.  I  felt 
the  crisis  was  approaching;  anticipation  had  become 
pain.  Trembling,  I  leaned  forward,  and  clutched  the  seat 
in  front. 

* '  From  a  minor  wail  of  blank  despair,  fit  to  crack  the 
very  heart-string'^,  the  reader  seemed  to  soar  upAvard  on 
the  black  wings  of  Imprecation,  —  up,  up,  out-thundering 
the  thunder  and  out-roaring  the  storm  !  Every  man  and 
woman  before  her  was  thrilled.     Palsied  I  sat,  with  eyes 
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fixed  in  terrible  fascination  on  the  struo-o-lincr  woman.  A 
horrid  fear  crept  over  me.  She  was  losing  herself.  Her 
Demon  was  at  last  gaining  sway.  Oh,  to  reach  her  while 
yet  there  was  time !  I  made  a  frantic  effort  and  sprang  for- 
ward. The  room  whirled  about  me.  I  felt  myself  sinking. 
Beata  seized  my  hand ;  a  strong  arm  lifted  and  supported 
me  on  the  other  side.  I  was  borne  to  the  door.  Fate 
barred  the  way. 

"  There,  confronting  me,  obstructing  my  passage,  and 
frowning  stern  as  Nemesis,  stood— :71ifr5.  Bligh! — Mrs. 
Bligh,  in  a  hat  and  travelling-dress,  covered  with  the  dust 
of  a  journey. 

"In  my  agitation  I  stretched  out  my  arms  towards  her 
and  attempted  to  speak.  She  thrust  me  aside  with  a  look 
of  hate  and  contempt.  I  made  a  motion  to  follow,  but  v/as 
withheld.  I  struggled  faintly  with  my  sujjporters,  but 
was  forced  to  yield.  Opening  my  eyes,  as  they  bore  me 
away,  1  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  Beata  and  —  did  I 
dream,  or  was  Miss  Phoebe's  madness  taking  hold  on  me  ? 
—  Dr.  Tazewell! 

"  The  rest  is  a  blank.  I  have  only  a  vague  remem- 
brance of  being  borne  somewhere ;  of  hearing  voices  about 
me  ;  of  being  lifted  and  pulled  this  way  and  that,  and  then 
of  rest  and  quiet. 

"In  my  dreams  the  events  of  the  day  and  evening 
were  grotesquely  interwoven  and  distorted.  Now,  a 
monster  clam-bake,  at  which  we  were  asse'mbled,  was 
transformed,  in  a  moment,  into  a  splendid  banquet,  of 
which  just  as  we  were  about  to  partake,  whoop  !  —  Mrs. 
Bligh,  in  the  guise  of  a  dread  and  voracious  harjDj^ 
descends  with  destructive  wing,  defiles  the  feast,  and 
scatters  it  to  the  winds.  Now,  Miss  Phoebe,  from  a 
lofty   dais,   recites   a  grand  and   mystic   poem,   accom- 
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panying  herself  upon  the  lyre  ;  anon  she  mounts  a  fleet- 
winged  Pegasus,  and,  surrounded  by  purple  clouds, 
flies  off  towards  heaven  or  Olympus.  Midway  the  courser 
drops  a  pearly  hoof;  weeping,  she  decends ;  I  go  in  quest 
of  a  smith ;  over  mountains  and  morasses  I  climb  and 
wade  in  the  vain  search.  Here  there  is  a  dream  lacuna. 
How  the  smith  was  found,  or  where,  is  buried  in  the 
mysteries  of  dreamland.  I  next  see  him  at  work  ;  turn- 
ing, as  he  plies  his  task,  he  discloses  the  face  of  Dr. 
Tazewell. 

*'  Such  was  the  night ;  what  wonder  I  awoke  wearied  in 
the  morning.  I  rubbed  my  eyes ;  where  was  I  ?  The 
place  was  strange.  I  looked  about ;  Beata  was  sitting 
writing  at  a  window.     Ah,  it  was  her  room ! 

"  She  came  to  me  immediately,  smoothed  my  hair  and 
caressed  my  face.  I  was  not  to  get  up.  The  doctor  had 
said  I  must  keep  my  bed  for  forty-eight  hours.  I  was  to 
be  kept  quiet  and  see  nobody ;  she  would  take  care  of  me, 
and  would  go  now  and  get  me  a  nice  breakfast. 

"  'Keep  my  bed;  be  kept  quiet?'  what  nonsense  was 
this!  Tired  enough,  I  certainly  was,  to  keep  my  bed~; 
but  for  the  matter  of  being  ill  or  ailing,  I  ivas  not  in  the 
least. 

"  Reviewing  hastily,  with  fresh  clear  morning  judg- 
ment, the  events  of  the  previous  evening,  I  saw  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  explanation  with  Mrs.  Bligh. 
I  rose  quickly,  dressed,  and  went  to  Miss  Phoebe's  room ; 
then  to  the  children's;  both  were  empty —  emjoty  and 
bare !  The  truth  flashed  upon  me  in  a  minute.  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  sent  to  the  office  to  inquire  if  Mrs.  Bligh 
had  left  any  word  for  me.  The  man  returned  directly 
with  the  message  :  — 

"  '  Nothing,  miss! ' 

"This  was  what  Beata  meant;   the    dear   child  was 
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keeping  it  from  me  till  she  could  break  it  to  me  in  her 
own  gentle  way. 

*'  After  all  my  experience  and  study  of  Mrs.  Bligh,  I 
confess  I  was  shocked  at  this  step ;  I  would  not  have 
believed  she  could  be  so  coarse  and  cruel.  I  returned  to 
Beata's  room,  and  sat  down  to  collect  mj  thoughts.  I 
am  ashamed  to  own  that  for  a  while  I  quite  lost  my 
courage ;  but  will  do  myself  the  small  justice  to  say  it 
was  not  for  the  mere  loss  of  place,  nor  the  troubles  and 
perplexities  it  might  entail ;  nor  even  for  the  new  food 
for  scandal  that  had  been  furnished  to  the  gossij)S  of  the 
house.  No ;  I  felt  I  had  been  grossly  insulted  and 
contemned,  I  was  humiliated  that  my  character  had 
not  inspired  respect  enough  to  forbid  such  contumely  in 
the  face  of  anv  circumstances. 

"  At  this  moment  a  servant  brought  in  a  card.  I  dropped 
it  idly  in  my  lap,  and  sat  gazing  absently  from  the 
window. 

' '  '  What  shall  I  say,  ma'am  ?  ' 

"  'Eh?' 

"  '  Shall  I  ask  him  to  wait  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  certainly  ;  to  be  sure  ! '  I  returned,  hastily,  with- 
out even  looking  at  the  card,  which  had  now  fallen  to  the 
floor. 

"  I  picked  it  up  after  the  man  was  gone,  and  read :  — 

"  '  Charles  Tazewell.'' 

"  'My  evil  genius!'  I  cried,  throwing  the  card  from 
me  impetuously,  for  somehow  this  name  brought  back 
and  stamped  with  reality  the  scene  of  the  night  before, 
which,  as  to  his  part  in  it,  I  had  half  hoped  might  be  a 
dream. 

"There  was  no  alternative  but  to  go  down.  I  went 
reluctantly,  irritated  that  this  man,  who  had  descended 
upon  me  at  first  from  such  a  serene  height,  who  belonged 
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to  a  world  apart  from  mine,  and  who  was  surrounded  by 
every  happy  accident  of  life,  should  be  so  mixed  up  with 
my  little  lot  that  I  could  not  even  have  my  misery  to 
myself. 

"  I  found  him  in  the  parlor.  I  was  not  cordial ;  I  did 
not  try  to  be.  I  saw  at  once  from  his  manner  that  he 
Imew  all.  What  must  he  have  thought  of  it  ?  "SVliat  con- 
struction could  he  have  put  upon  Mrs.  Bligh's  behavior 
favorable  to  me? 

"These  thoughts  passed  through  my  head  as  I  greeted 
him.  Anything,  everything,  I  prayed,  so  only  it  be  not 
the  truth. 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  he  was  most  respectful  and  consid- 
erate, nay,  even  kind  and  delicate,  to  me.  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  coldness,  but  could  not  overcome  it. 

"  He  explained,  that  with  some  friends  he  had  come  to 
Merton  in  a  yacht  from  a  neighboring  port,  and  was  only 
waiting  wind  and  tide  to  return ;  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  my  being  at  Merton ;  that  seeing  me  —  greatly  to  his 
sm-prise  —  rise  suddenly  from  the  audience  the  night  be- 
fore, looking  very  pale  and  distressed,  he  had  hastened 
forward  to  my  assistance ;  '  by  professional  impulse,  I 
suppose,'  he  concluded,  with  a  smile. 

"I  thanked  him  civilly  for  his  attention  and  his  call, 
but  made  no  further  attempt  at  conversation.  After  a 
few  minutes,  chilled,  doubtless,  by  my  manner,  he  rose  to 
go,  stammering  out  something  about  his  '  services  being 
at  my  disposal  in  case  — ' 

"  I  hastened  to  assure  him  I  was  with  friends  here,  who 
would  render  me  every  assistance. 

"  '^Vhatever  may  be  your  plans  for  the  future,  I  —  I 
hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again.' 

"  '  Thank  you,  but  it  is  not  likely  ;  I  live  a  long  distance 
from  here,  and  seldom  go  from  home.' 
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*'  *In  case  you  leave  —  that  is,  do  not  decide  to  remain 
at  Trescott  Hall  —  you  will,  I  suppose,  return  home  ?  ' 

"*I  shall.' 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  you 
mention  where  you  live.' 

"  'Nimport.' 

"I  chopped  off  that  word,  and  swallowed  the  civility 
that  naturally  arose  to  my  lips.  I  could  not,  and  would 
not,  invite  him  to  call  upon  me,  and  thus  justify  the  very 
suspicions  against  which  I  was  rebelling. 

"'Nimport!'  —  with  that  cold  word  we  parted.  He 
turned  and  cast  a  quick  look  back  at  me  from  the  door. 
I  bowed  again,  and  he  disappeared. 

' '  I  have  never  considered  him  in  the  light  of  a  friend ; 
I  have  never  been  especially  attracted  towards  him  as  a 
man ;  but  yet  an  unaccountable  sense  of  desolation  settled 
down  upon  me  as  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away  in 
the  hall. 

"  And,  now,  a  word  will  make  clear  all  that  needs  ex- 
planation in  the  foregoing.  How  came  Miss  Pha3be  to 
read  ?  Why,  in  this  wise  :  Some  of  the  busy  ladies  here 
were  sighing  to  get  up  an  entertainment  for  Tim's  family  ; 
it  came  to  JMiss  Phoebe's  ears  ;  in  an  evil  hour  she  volun- 
teered. Penthesilea  undertook  the  arrangement,  and, 
with  her  usual  energy,  got  together  an  audience  from  the 
neighboring  hotels  on  the  beach.  Miss  Phoebe  was  sly 
enough  to  keep  it  secret  from  me.  Voilh  tout !  As  for 
Mrs.  Bligh's  sudden  appearance,  that  was  a  thunderbolt, 
about  which  I  can  only  theorize.  Dr.  Tazewell  left  home 
soon  after  I  did.  She  learned  where  he  was  going,  knew 
it  was  in  this  vicinity,  became  alarmed,  came  on  unan- 
nounced, and  arrived  to  find  her  worst  suspicions  realized, 
as  she  supposed. 

"My  course  is  plain.    I  shall  go  directly  to  Trescott 
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Hall,  —  j^ride,  tliity,  self-respect,  demand  it,  —  there  have 
an  explanation  with  Mrs.  Bligh,  pack  my  things,  and  leave 
her  service  in  a  dignified  way.  Beata  and  Mrs.  Hymen 
think  me  mad.  They  camiot  look  at  things  from  my 
standpoint ;  want  me  to  go  back  to  Nimport  with  them, 
send  for  my  luggage,  and  ignore  JNIrs.  Bligh.  Once,  per- 
haps, I  should  have  thought  as  they  do. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  my  visit,  it  will  require 
all  the  nerve  I  can  muster  to  go  through  with  it ;  for  this 
reason  I  dread  it.  Meantime  think  of  me,  — pray  for  me, 
—  expect  me  home !  To  see  you  and  Nimport  again ! 
Oh,  what  joy ! 

"Your  sister 

"Peg." 


1 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

STUDIO   LIFE. 

A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows. 

The  "  Excursion" 

I  RECORD  my  early  professional  experience  here,  not 
for  anything  exceptional  it  offers,  nor  for  any  new  lesson 
it  teaches,  but  as  a  necessary  part  of  these  annals.  I 
fitted  up  my  studio,  and  sat  down  vis-a-vis  the  Future  ;  — 
sat  down,  you  may  be  sure,  with  magnificent  hopes  and 
a  vaulting  ambition,  lavishly  discounting  vigor  and  pluck 
necessary  to  later  success  by  improvident  zeal  at  the  out- 
set. It  is  easy  for  you,  and  you,  and  you,  sirs,  — respect- 
able dotards,  all,  —  with  white  top-knot,  wrinkled  phiz, 
and  an  assured  reputation,  to  look  patronizingly  down 
from  your  serene  height  and  laugh  at  that  deluded  youth  ; 
but  I  would  lay  odds  here  and  now  that  you  would,  one 
and  all,  barter  the  improved  facility,  riper  method,  and 
sobered  ambition  of  later  years  for  a  return  of  the  golden 
hopes  and  buoyant  mood  of  those  early  days. 

As  for  me  —  thank  God!  —  no  sordid  or  temporizing 
motive  had  any  place  in  my  scheme  of  work.  I  began 
with  lofty  notions  ;  gave  way  unreservedly  to  a  tendency 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  may  call  Idealistic ; 
sought  to  see  things  as  they  are ;  to  study  the  material 
world  with  clairvoyant  vision,  — to  penetrate  the  husk  of 
things  and  detect  their  significance.     That  tliis  spirit  — 
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pure  and  healthful  in  itself — was,  in  the  extreme  to 
which  I  carried  it,  of  undoubted  ill  effect  on  my  early 
progress,  I  am  now  prepared  to  admit ;  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  its  indulgence  are  obvious :  —  the  vital 
truth  of  a  scene  or  of  a  subject  seized,  and  boldly,  broadly 
delineated,  the  detail  became  to  me  nothing  in  interest, 
and  too  often,  in  fact,  but  a  mass  of  brush-marks. 

Meantime,  the  world  thought  such  work  rubbish ;  the 
dealers  rejected  it ;  the  critics  admonished  me  that  I  must 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  cater  to  the  taste  of  the 
Public,  — and  the  Public  demanded  Realism. 

It  would  be  fruitless,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  recount 
the  downward  steps  by  which  I  descended  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  "slough  of  despond;"  the  struggle  I 
made  to  stand  by  ray  own  colors,  to  vindicate  against  the 
world  my  own  theory  of  art ;  till,  little  by  little,  my  judg- 
ment succumbed  to  the  assaults  of  Doubt,  and  I  lost  tho 
critical  caf)acity  of  estimating  my  own  productions. 
Weary  months  j^asscd,  and  still  I  sat  surrounded  by 
my  contemned  work,  while  a  voice  cried  ever  in  my  ears, 
"  Have  done  ;  the  arcana  will  never  be  revealed  to  you !  " 

Thus  the  Ideal  I  had  loved,  yearned  for,  worshipped 
for  years,  turned  coldly  on  me  with  a  '■'  Procul,  0 x>rocul 
esie  —  '' 

At  home,  meanwhile,  the  state  of  affairs  was  becoming 
critical.  Thrift  degenerated  into  parsimony,  and  already 
the  haggard  form  of  Want  shadowed  the  very  threshold. 
It  was  the  old,  vulgar  cry  of  "  Bread ;  "  at  first  faint  and 
far  off,  but  growing  every  day  closer,  louder,  and  more 
imperative.  The  thought  that  I  could  not  drive  these 
wolves  from  the  door,  protect  the  hearth  and  home  I  had 
so  recently  taken  in  charge  ;  that  in  available  power  I  was 
simply  and  merely  a  zero ;  that  in  any  scale  of  values, 
moral  or  material,   I   had  absolutely   no   place,  —  these 
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thoughts  were  hot  cheering,  nor  calculated  to  lend  im- 
pulse to  my  work. 

Other  causes  were,  however,  at  work.  A  change  was 
at  hand. 

••••••• 

My  studio  was  in  the  upjier  story  of  a  large  stone  build- 
ing on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and,  besides  the  sky- 
light, had  two  back  windows  giving  upon  a  vista  of  wav- 
ing tree-tops.  There  were  other  studios  on  the  same 
floor,  and,  in  the  lower  stories,  offices  and  shops. 

One  day,  as  I  sat  listlessly  sketching,  a  quick  step 
resounded  through  the  bare  hall ;  a  sharp  knock  came  at 
my  own  door,  which  the  next  moment  opened  and  admitted 
a  stranger. 

A  3^oung  man,  of  medium  height,  richly  dressed,  with  a 
frank,  open  expression  and  an  impatient  air,  stood  before 
me.  Dark-brown  eyes  and  a  profusion  of  light  yellow 
hair  gave  him  a  striking^  look. 

"  Ah,  how  d'ye  do  ?  —  beg  pardon,  — brother  artist  just 
across  the  hall.  You  couldn't  lend  me  live  dollars,  per- 
liaps  ?  Rather  odd  applying  to  a  stranger,  I  know,  but 
all  my  friends  hapjoen  to  be  out  of  the  building.  I'm 
d — d  short  this  morning,  —  must  have  it  right  away.  Pay 
it  back  to-morrow." 

The  sudden  entrance  and  easy  volubility  of  my  visitor 
so  astonished  me  that  I  did  not  at  once  answer. 

"  Comfortable  snuggery  of  yours,"  he  went  on.  "  Good 
light;  better  than  mine.  Ah,  those  are  excellent,"  — 
stopping  before  some  woodcuts, —  "but  I  don't  like 
Teniers.  Never  mind  the  mone}^  if  it  isn't  convenient. 
Wouldn't  have  you  put  yourself  out,  you  know." 

As  he  was  about  withdrawing,  I  rose,  begged  him  to 
sta}^  and,  producing  my  pocket-book,  handed  him  the 
money,  —  all  I  had  in  tlie  world. 
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"Thanks!  thanks!"  said  he,  advancing  easily  and 
taking  it.  **  Very  obliging  of  you.  I'll  make  it  all  right. 
Can't  stop  now,  thank  you,  —  come  in  again,  —  cm*sed 
tailor  waiting,  —  d — d  bores  I  Wish  I'd  been  born  with 
fur  or  feathers,  to  be  independent  of  their  vile  toggery ! 
But  facts  are  stubborn,  fig-leaves  not  fashionable,  —  wish 
they  were.  Can't  reorganize  society  and  eliminate  the 
tailor,  and  so  must  pay  his  bills,  and  be  d — d  to  him. 
Can't  go  shabby,  —  better  hang.  Good-day.  Come  in 
and  see  me." 

Informal,  even  familiar,  as  was  his  manner,  something 
in  his  tones  and  looks  had  saved  it  from  impertinence. 
Shot  in  upon  me  like  a  bomb-shell  from  the  outer  world, 
with  so  much  of  its  life,  and  vigor,  and  motion,  he  acted 
upon  me  like  an  electric  shock,  set  all  my  nerves  vibrating, 
and,  for  the  nonce,  swept  the  cobwebs  from  my  brain. 
I  threw  down  my  brush,  stripped  off  my  coat,  exercised 
vigorously  half  an  hour  with  my  dumb-bells,  sang  a  song, 
read  a  chapter  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  set  to  work  again 
with  a  sense  of  old-time  vigor. 

The  next  day  my  neighbor  came  in  to  return  the  bor- 
rowed money,  and,  with  an  amusing,  but  at  the  same 
time  rather  captivating  frankness,  told  me  much  of  his 
own  history,  —  his  artist  experience,  various  misfortunes, 
and  present  prospects. 

"Which,"  referring  to  the  prosj)ects,  "are  slim,  Mr. 
Fonde,  —  too  d — d  slim  for  comfort.  It's  nothing  but  a 
horrid  grind  for  us  young  fry  who  have  no  reputation. 
Why,  all  in  the  world  I  can  do  is  just  to  keep  going,  get 
my  bread  and  meat  and  modest  raiment.  Fact,  —  gospel 
truth  !  pledge  you  my  word !  "  he  repeated  emphatically, 
as  I  looked  at  him  in  some  wonder  as  to  how  he  managed 
to  do  even  that. 

"  Of  course,  I  speak  generally,"  he  went  on,  knocking 
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the  ashes  from  his  cigar.  "There  are  plenty  of  excep- 
tions, fellows  who  make  a  strike,  get  known,  or  have 
influence.  I  only  speak  of  myself  and  other  yomig 
daubers  I  know.  Dare  say,  you,  for  instance,  have  plenty 
of  orders." 

"  Far  from  it,"  I  said,  gloomily. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  continued,  gayly,  "what's  the  odds? 
Only  a  question  of  time.  Peg  away,  and  wait ;  that's  my 
motto.     You're  sure  to  come  to  the  surface  in  time." 

' '  Provided  yom-  talent  gets  the  best  of  your  specific 
gravity." 

"Talent  be  d — d!  Any  man  can  make  a  respectable 
artist  if  he's  willing  to  work.  Talent!  Who's  got  any 
talent  ?  Not  an  artist  in  this  town  that  I  know  of.  Talent 
is  an  exotic,  —  don't  grow  in  this  climate.  They  have, 
many  of  them,  what  passes  for  it,  —  experience,  judgment, 
manual  skill,  —  which  any  one  can  get  who  has  fair  wits 
and  long-winded  patience." 

"  But  in  the  mean  time  he  may  starve." 

"  Devil  a  bit !  No  need  of  starving ;  plenty  of  ways  to 
turn  an  honest  ^^enny.  Look  at  little  Kunst,  now.  Know 
Kunst  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  honor." 

"No?  Oh,  the  deuce!  you  must  know  Kunst.  Come 
in,  and  I'll  introduce  you." 

"  But,  2:>erhaps,  I  may  at  first  ask  who  he  is." 

"He?  —  she,  sir,  —  Miss  Kunst,  if  you  please,  and  one 
of  your  neighbors,  '  whom  not  to  know  argues  yourself 
— ,'  etc.  Talk  about  talent,  why,  she  hasn't  —  But  you 
shall  see  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"An  artist,  then?" 

"To  be  sure.  Her  rooms  face  front  at  the  end  of  the 
passage.     Shall  we  go  in  ?  " 

"  But  I  am  a  stranger ;  Miss  Kunst  may  object  —  " 
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"  Ha !  ha  !  not  at  all.  Most  sociable  body  in  the  world, 
but  odd ;  in  fact,  I  may  say,  at  times  very  peculiar." 

"Indeed!" 

*'Yes,  we're  old  friends,  she  and  I,  very  old;  but 
there's  things  I  don't  understand  about  her  yet.  Sensi- 
ble in  the  main  —  unusually;  but  has  queer  streaks. 
Stickler  for  little  things ;  s'pose  all  women  are,  more  or 
less.  Don't  like  to  be  called  Kunst ;  insists  on  the  Miss  — 
pure  prejudice ;  won't  let  you  smoke  in  her  room,  and 
objects  to  being  kissed." 

"Possible?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  continued,  quite  gravely ;  "I  tiled  it  on 
in  an  absent-minded,  brotherly  sort  of  a  way  one  day,  — 
just  as  you'd  slap  a  he-friend  on  the  back,  — because  she 
was  unusually  sensible  and  amiable  that  day,  and  I  ap- 
proved of  her,  and  wanted  to  show  it  in  some  unobtrusive 
but  expressive  way.     But  it  didn't  go  down  at  all ! " 

"  You  surprise  me ! " 

"Oh,  no  ;  she  got  upon  a  high  horse  at  once  ;  wished  me 
to  understand  she  wouldn't  submit  to  any  nonsense  of  that 
sort.  Bless  her  heart !  I  wouldn't  harm  a  hair  of  her 
head,  and  she  knows  it.  All  over  it  next  day,  —  fast 
friends  again.  D— d  fine  woman  is  Kunst,  and  good 
woman,  too  !  Besides  all  which,  she's  as  busy  as  a  bee ; 
has  her  hands  full  all  the  time  when  everybody  else  is 
idle.    But  you  don't  care  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  most  happy,  but  such  an  informal  — " 

"  Oh,  no  consequence  ;  you  go  with  me  ;  that's  enough 
—  you  can't  help  liking  her.  If  you've  nothing  pressing, 
why  not  go  now  ?" 

He  rose  and  led  the  way ;  I  followed  him  to  the  end  of 
the  passage,  where  he  stopped  and  knocked  at  a  door.  A 
cheery  voice  cried :  — 

"Come  in!" 
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We  entered,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  large  room,  ^ 
opening  into  another,  with  folding-doors,  and  both  hung  ^ 
thick  with  pictures  in  oil  and  water,  studies,  sketches  in  j 
charcoal  and  ink,  and  the  usual  assortment  of  statuary,  j 
lay-figures,  pottery,  drapery,  that  makes  up  the  fittings  | 
of  an  artist's  studio ;  but  what  most  attracted  my  atten-  | 
tion  was  the  number  of  portraits  finished  and  unfinished  j 
about  the  room. 

Miss  Kunst,  who  came  forward  at  once,  and  welcomed 
us  in  a  most  hospitable  way,  was  a  person  apparently  of 
about  thirty,  of  good  figure,  rather  too  full  for  beauty,  a 
bright,  fresh  face,  a  very  turn-up  nose,  and  a  busy  air. 

The  usual  compliments  passed  between  us;  she  ex- 
tended to  me  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  of  the  craft  in 
Nimport;  gave  us  the  freedom  of  her  studio,  and  then 
excused  herself  for  returning  to  her  work,  which  she  said 
was  pressing. 

"  And  I  can  talk  quite  as  well  while  I  work,"  she  con- 
tinued, seating  herself  at  an  easel,  and  proceeding  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  portrait  of  an  angular, 
hard-featured  young  woman,  to  whom,  by  nice  skill  in 
posing,  she  had  contrived  to  impart  a  sentimental  air,  — 
a  point  which  the  quick  eye  of  my  companion  at  once 
detected,  and  rallied  the  fair  artist  upon. 

"Why,  to  be  sure,"  returned  she,  working  away 
busily,  and  not  in  the  least  disconcerted;  "I  needn't 
tell  yoic,  Mr.  Esterling,  that  is  the  great  secret  in  portrait- 
painting.  Where  a  subject  is  pronounced  in  style  —  like 
this  one  —  we  must  take  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
soften  down  rather  than  aggravate  peculiarities.  Be- 
sides, you  know,  the  subject  itself" —  Miss  Kunst,  as  I 
soon  discovered,  always  spoke  of  her  sitters  impersonally 

"when  it  is  markedly  o?ie  thing  usually  flatters  itself 

it  is  the  other.     Fat  people  think  themselves  thin ;  lean 
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people  imagiue  themselves  plump ;  little  folks  always 
think  they're  sizeable  ;  and  again  and  again  perfect  black- 
a-moors  have  been  indignant  that  I  have  not  made  them 
out  fair,  while  all  the  world,  you  know,  is  firmly  con- 
vinced it's  beautiful ;  that  is,"  continued  Miss  Kunst, 
holding  her  head  on  one  side  to  study  an  effect,  "of 
course  in  the  main,  that  it  has  fine  points  peculiar  to 
itself;  and,"  she  added,  painting  away  busily  again, 
"  very  often  it  is  right,  and  the  artist  will  get  a  better 
picture  by  getting  into''  the  sitter's  beau  ideal  of  itself. 
But,"  she  concluded,  laying  down  her  brush  and  rubbing 
the  cramp  out  of  her  hands,  "  here  am  I,  as  usual, 
making  myself  very  absurd  instructing  joxx  gentle- 
men, who  know  all  this  so  much  better  than  I ;  but  'tis  a 
way  I  have  of  running  on  to  sitters,  without  much  noting 
what  I'm  saying,  to  draw  them  out  of  their  poses,  and- 
throw  them  off  their  guard  ;  charity  and  cookery  are  good 
subjects  with  old  ladies  ;  politics  and  government  frauds 
with  old  gentlemen ;  and  fairy  stories  with  children. 
And  now,  in  return,  if  either  of  jo\x  has  discovered  any 
happy  way  of  making  a  portrait  technically  good,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  satisfactory  to  the  sitter,  pray  instruct  me, 
and  I  will — as  Lady  Macbeth  would  say  —  'rest  your 
hermit  ever  ! ' " 

"Make  the  j)icture  good,  and  let  the  sitter  go  hang!  " 
reiDlied  Esterling.  "  If  a  brute  or  a  bully,  a  clown  or  a 
fool,  sit  down  before  you,  paint  him  as  he  is;  don't  go 
dressing  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin ! " 

"  Oh,  dear ;  is  there  no  alternative  ?  "  cried  Miss  Kunst, 
in  mock  distress,  stepping  back  to  get  a  look  at  her 
picture. 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  Esterling,  "  suit  your  sitter ;  paint 
him  fair  though  he  be  black  as  hell,  and  smiling  though  a 
villain,  and  throw  Art  to  the  winds  !  " 
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"Worse  and  worse!"  exclaimed  Miss  Kunst,  who 
seemed  used  to  her  friend^s  free  way  of  speaking. 

"In  the  one  case  you  starve,  but  remain  respectable ; 
in  the  other  you  make  money,  please  the  fools  that  sit  to 
you,  and  remain  forever  a  dauber!" 

"  Now  is  not  this  douglity  and  michangelesque  ?  "  re- 
turns Miss  Kunst,  still  intent  on  her  picture.  "  Esterling 
comes  in  here  with  his  grand  notions,  and  quite  unnerves 
me ;  sometimes  makes  me  wretched  for  weeks ;  but  I 
soon  fall  back  into  my  old  humdrum  waj^s.  What  would 
you  have  ?  I  am  but  a  weak  woman,  and  must  work 
according  to  my  lights.  I  try  to  be  conscientious  and  true 
to  my  own  ideal,  but  I  cannot,  somehow,  hel])  thinking  of 
my  sitter  too,  and  unconsciously  trying  to  please  it." 

Esterling  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went  away  to 
whistle  to  the  canary  in  the  window,  while  Miss  Kunst 
sat  down  beside  me. 

"  You  are  a  friend  of  Esterling's  ?  " 

"  !N"o  ;  scarcely  an  acquaintance." 

* '  Indeed !  —  Then  you  don^t  know  —  " 

"Eh?" 

"About  him?" 

"Not  at  all!" 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  very  remarkable  person,  —  brilliant  talents 
—  almost  a  genius." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes  ;  but  erratic,  flighty,  mistaken  in  himself." 

I  had  nothing  to  say  but  "  Ah !  "  and  said  it  as  expres- 
sively as  possible. 

"And  yet  with  all  his  talent,  he  won't  do  anything 
worth  while  —  wastes  his  time  earning  his  living ;  by 
which  I  mean  — "  continued  Miss  Kunst,  lowering  her 
voice  and  gently  pressing  down  the  end  of  her  nose  with 
her  forefinger,  "  that  he  is  so  luxurious  in  his  tastes,  and 
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at  the  same  time  so  improvident,  that  he  spends  a  great 
deal  of  money,  which  he  earns  in  the  easiest  way,  by 
doing  work  very  much  beneath  him,  and  so  never  gets 
time  for  study." 

Miss  Kunst  had  soft,  white  hands,  with  long,  supple 
fingers ;  she  had  evidently  been  taught  in  youth,  or  had 
trained  herself,  to  correct  the  upward  tendency  of  her  nose 
by  i^ressing  down  the  tip  of  it  with  her  dexter  finger,  and 
she  had  a  habit  of  doing  this  unconsciously  as  she  talked. 

*']Srow  Esterling,"  she  continued,  casting  a  furtive 
glance  towards  the  object  of  her  remarks,  to  make  sure 
he  was  out  of  ear-shot,  "frets  continually,  because  he 
can't  go  abroad  to  study  in  Italy,  Rome,  among  the  Great 
Masters,  and  all  that;  but  I  tell  him  ifs  Natm-e  he  must 
study,  and  that  is  the  same  here  and  everywhere'.  It  is 
work  makes  the  man;  or  worth,  as  Pope  has  it;  but 
work  makes  worth —  so  it's  all  the  same  !  " 

The  entrance  of  visitors  —  the  hard-featured  young 
woman,  with  a  bevy  of  friends,  come  to  pronounce  upon 
the  portrait  —  here  put  an  end  to  om*  call.  As  we  were 
about  retiring,  Esterling  broke  out :  — 

"  You  don't  ask  Kunst  to  return  your  visit,  Mr.  Fonde  ; 
—  think  she  won't,  j)erhaps.  —  Bless  you,  she  will;  that's 
one  of  her  strong  points." 

"Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  chimed  in  Miss  Kunst,  "I  shall 
look  in  on  you,  sometime,  in  passing.  I  often  drop  in 
and  stir  up  Esterling,  and  set  him  to  work.  He  scoffs  at 
my  criticisms,  and  spurns  my  advice,  but  he  knows  very 
well  that  it's  good." 

"Good  for  nothing;  fine  painters  make  poor  critics," 
returned  Esterling,  mischievously. 

' '  N'ow  you  are  saucy,  and  so  good-by ! "  and  Miss 
Kmist  beamed  pleasantly  at  us  through  the  closing  door. 

Esterling  insisted  on  my  paying  a  visit  to  his  studio  on 
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the  way  back,  where  I  found  ample  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Miss  Kunst's  criticisms. 

*'  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I'm  doing  now;  this  is  the 
way  I  keep  body  and  soul  together ! "  he  said,  seating 
himself  at  a  large  table  and  opening  a  portfolio. 

' '  What  are  they  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Pen-and-ink  illustrations  for  books  and  magazines; 
easily  done,  pay  pretty  well,  and  keep  me  in  bread  and 
clothes.  It's  drudgery,  d — d  drudgery,  to  be  sure ;  but 
we  were  born  to  drudge,  and  live  to  drudge,  eh?  Have  a 
cigar ;  sit  down.  What  do  you  think  of  Kunst  ?  Rum 
old  girl,  isn't  she  ?  " 

**  She  seems  very  pleasant." 

"  Pleasant!  She's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  and  an  archangel,  all 
rolled  up  into  one  homely  old  maid  I  Always  the  same  ; 
never  knew  such  spirits  in  my  life.  Drops  in  here  when 
I'm  out ;  puts  things  to  rights  ;  leaves  a  few  flowers,  a  bit 
of  fruit,  or  some  sunshiny  thing.  Comes  in  and  shakes 
me  up  when  I  get  the  dumps,  and  sets  me  to  work.  Oh, 
there's  nobody  like  her ;  should  have  died  long  ago  in  this 
hole,  without  Kunst.  Eh,  going  ?  Come  in  again  when 
you  want  to  stretch  your  legs." 


I  had  been  gone  but  thirty  minutes  from  my  own  studio. 
In  that  brief  period  the  fateful  distaff  had  woven  a  new 
thread  into  the  web  of  my  life.  I  found  my  door  open, 
and  a  tall,  powerful,  morose-looking  young  man  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

SHORT  COMMONS. 

Sd  Fisherman.  —  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 
Ist  Fisherman.  —  Why,  as  men  do  a-land  :  the  great  ones  eat  up  the 
little  ones. 

Pericles,  Act  JL,  Scene  1. 

"In  fair  round  belly,  with,  good  capon  lined,"  a  party 
of  fat  directors  sat  about  their  annual  dinner,  where,  if 
the  jokes  were  dull  and  the  stories  a  little  gross,  the  wine, 
at  least,  was  good  and  the  viands  of  the  best ;  — ■  the  com- 
pany paid  the  bill !  Did  they  know  ?  did  they  care  ?  or, 
indeed,  did  it  matter  to  them  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  their  action  in  devoting  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  "  Nimport  and  Irgendswo  Railroad  Company"  to 
buying  new  rolling-stock  instead  of  j)aying  the  quarterly 
dividend  ? 

Suppose  some  carping  old  stockholder  did  object  that 
their  car  and  engine  houses  were  already  full,  was  it  not 
sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  "  Nimport  and  X.,"  the 
"  Nimport  and  Y.,"  and  the  "Mmport  and  Z."  companies 
had  lately  introduced  cars  of  elegant  workmanship  and 
new-fangled  appliances,  which  greatly  took  the  Public 
Eye  ?  And  was  not  the  Public  Eye  kept,  so  to  speak,  for- 
ever peeled  and  fixed  on  them  ?  And  was  there  any  hope  of 
attempting  to  escape  or  hoodwink  the  aforesaid  optic  ? 
And  would  not  the  said  Eye  look  to  see  equal  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  "  N.  &  I.  R.  R."  ?    Were  they  not  bound, 
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ill  short,  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  to  show  themselves 
wide-awake,  and  alive  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  travel- 
ling world? 

"  Why,  to  be  sure.  Another  bottle  of  Ileidsieck  there! 
Tomkins,  fill  your  glass.  Brown,  you're  not  drinking. 
A  dividend ;  what  signifies  a  dividend  ?  Eh,  the  stock- 
holders will  growl?  Let  them  growl,  then;  here's  to 
their  health,  wortliy  souls  !  They  will  still  get  eight  per 
cent,  on  their  investment,  and  deuced  good  interest,  too, 
these  times." 

And  so  the  twelve  sound  heads  and  the  twelve  distended 
stomachs  waddle  ofii"  on  the  twenty-four  stout  divaricating 
legs,  with  a  befuddled  sense  of  having  done  their  duty. 
And  so  they  had.  Who  doubts  it?  It  was  not  theirs  to 
"trammel  up  the  consequence."  "Let  the  galled  jade 
wince." 

For  me,  if  I  ever  ventured  to  doubt  it,  I  was  properly 
convinced  of  my  error  when,  one  day,  strolling  along  on 
a  fasting  stomach,  I  came  upon  one  of  these  worthies  just 
emerging  from  a  fashionable  restaurant,  picking  his 
teeth,  and  exhaling  a  winy  breath.  He  recognized  me  as 
a  stockholder,  and  was  so  good  as  to  rehearse  to  me  the 
above  arguments  used  with  such  force  at  the  directors' 
meeting.  "  Hard  times,  Mr.  Fonde,"  concluded  he,  stop- 
ping on  the  corner ;  "  hard  times,  and  going  to  be  worse. 
In  my  judgment,"  —  lowering  his  voice,  and  emphasizing 
his  words  with  a  fat  forefinger, —  "  ^;^  my  judgment, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  squeeze ! "  And,  with  the  com- 
fortable assured  smile  of  a  man  beyond  the  reach  of 
squeezes,  he  passed  on,  sucking  his  unctuous  lips,  and 
leaving  me  grimacing  horribly,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
emulate  his  smile. 

Precisely  what  may  be  the  physical  experience  of  the 
malefactor  when  the  trap  is  sprung  under  him,  and  he 
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hangs  dangling  in  the  air,  manacled  and  blindfolded,  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  imagination,  —  I  refer  to  the  good  old 
times  when  they  choked  the  wretches,  instead  of  breaking 
their  necks.  But,  with  very  much  such  a  feeling  as  I 
should  imagine  in  the  malefactor,  I  went  home  after  hear- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  directors  of  the  N.  &  I.  R.  R.  Co. 
For  in  the  N.  &  I.  R.  R.  Co.  was  invested  our  earthly  all. 
On  the  N.  &  I.  R.  R.  hung  all  our  hopes  and  expectations. 
The  N.  &  I.  R.  R.  dividends,  in  short,  had  been  our  main- 
stay and  reliance. 

It  was  one  dismal  January  day  —  I  have  a  photograjDhic 
negative  of  that  day  laid  away  amongst  my  mental  rub- 
bish—  when  I  carried  home  the  news.  The  gallows  feel- 
ing grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  I  approached  the 
house.  It  gives  me  a  sense  of  strangulation  now  to  think 
of  it.  Dosia  was  just  getting  through  one  of  those  periods 
of  domestic  upheaval,  —  I  dare  not  say  house-cleaning,  for 
she  had  repeatedly  declared  it  was  not, — when  original 
chaos  reigned,  and  "form  or  a' oid "  cannot  safely  bo 
predicated  of  anything.  I  found  her  busy  and  cheerful, 
and  fairly  teeming  with  plans.  She  had  found  so  many 
little  screws  loose  here  and  there,  where  things  could  be 
vastly  improved  at  a  perfectly  contemptible  expense. 

"Besides,  Paul,  it  is  economy;  it  is,  reall}^,  economy. 
*  A  stitch  in  time,'  you  know." 

Now  when  Dosia  made  a  plan  in  her  mind's  eye  it 
straightway  became  unfait  accompli.  She  was  not  at  all 
like  the  cat  in  the  adage,  "  to  let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I 
would."  Hers  was  a  Hope  with  wings  instead  of  an 
anchor ;  a  kind  of  intellectual  kite,  with  no  specific  gravity, 
that  was  constantly  in  danger  of  going  up  out  of  sight. 
In  vain  I  cried,  "  Micawber  ;  "  she  would  persist  in  look- 
ing for  something  to  "  turn  up." 

"Why  not?"  she  asked,  quite  logically.     "Isn't  good 
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luck  always  happening  to  some  one  ?     And  why  shouldn't 
we  take  our  turn  with  the  rest?" 

RejDeated  disappointment  had  thus  far  failed  to  teach 
her  that  your  brood  of  chickens  is  never  larger  than  3'our 
litter  of  eggs.  She  would  insist  upon  discounting  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  and  build  hopes  on  twins  and  triplets. 

For  a  while  I  could  not  muster  courage  to  tell  her  the 
truth,  but  only  shake  my  head  dismally  at  her  plans. 

"  Don't  be  a  croaker;  —  be  anything  but  a  croaker, 
Paul !  These  little  things  shall  not  be  extravagances, 
for  I  will  go  without  any  new  furbelows  to  make  up  for 
them,  and  we  may  as  well  make  ourselves  as  cheery  and 
comfortable  as  we  can." 

"  My  dear,"  I  cried,  bitterly,  "  we  are  beggars  !  Don't 
lay  plans  for  any  superfluities.  Thank  God  for  bread  and 
butter,  if  even  that  be  lelt  us !  " 

"  What  do  j^ou  mean?" 

"What  I  say." 

*'  Heaven  knows  we  are  jjoor  enough,  but  we  are  not 
beggars.     Have  we  not  our  house  and  stock?" 

"  Yes,  and  we  have  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity,  and 
other  high-sounding  names,  and  we  are  likely  to  have 
need  of  them." 

"How  queer  you  are!  Isn't  this  our  house?"  asked 
Dosia,  half  puzzled,  lialf  alarmed. 

"Yes,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  turn  into 
woodpeckers  and  eat  it  up  while  we  are  sure  of  it.  We 
had  better  never  have  had  it ;  better  begun  than  ended 
l^aupers ! " 

Dosia  sat  gazing  at  me  in  dumb  surprise.     I  was  con-  . 
scions  of  being   cowardly,  nay,  cruel.     I  had  lost  my 
self-control ;  I  was  venting  now  the  stored-up  bitterness 
of  months.     Instead  of  helloing  my  sister  bear  her  bur- 
dens, I  was  throwing  mine,  too,  upon  her.     In  short,  I 
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was  indulging  in  a  favorite  pastime  of  goaded  humanity, 

—  "  kicking  against  the  pricks." 

"  Our  income  is  at  an  end,"  I  went  on ;  "  my  business 
is  at  its  worst ;  I  liaven't  made  a  penny  in  months  ;  I  am 
incapable  of  earning  my  own  living;  our  expenses  in- 
crease ;  the  taxes  are  enormous,  and  must  be  paid,  or  the 
house  will  be  sold  over  our  heads !     There  is  no  resource, 

—  no  refuge  !  Do  not  look  to  me  for  help,  —  I  am  good 
for  nothing !  —  can  do  nothing  to  save  us  from  the  very 
gutter ! " 

Dosia  seemed  at  length  to  understand  me  ;  that  I  was 
passing  through  one  of  those  moods  when  a  woman 
weeps  and  a  man  storms.  She  folded  her  hands  and  sat 
looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  quiet  patience. 

Her  silence  and  composure  acted  as  a  corrective.  I 
walked  up  and  down  a  few  minutes  to  recover  myself. 

"  Dosia,  I  have  bad  news  for  you." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

*'  We  are  to  have  no  dividend." 

"  Never  again?" 

"  Oh,  that  I  don't  know ;  very  likely ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
none  this  winter." 

"And  is  that  all?" 

"All?     Is  it  not  enough?" 

"  Why,  I  supposed  it  was  something  dreadful,"  she 
returned,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"You  are  a  strange  girl!"  I  said,  staggered  by  her 
composure.  "Do  you  appreciate  the  consequences  of 
what  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so  ;  that  we  are  to  have  no  money,  and  be 
poor  and  pinched  this  winter,"  she  answered,  placidly. 
"  It  will  all  be  right  again  in  the  spring." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  how  to  pay  our  quar- 
ter's bills :   how  lay  in  stores  for  the  winter ;  how,   in 
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short,   get  bare   bread   and    coals    enough   to    keep   us 
alive  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  shall  manage  it  all  somehow!  You  are  tired 
and  hungry ;  go  get  dressed,  and  after  you  have  had  your 
dinner  and  pipe  it  will  all  clear  up." 

I  stood  silent,  and,  for  a  space,  lost.  The  whole  scene 
seemed  abnormal ;  Dosia  and  I  had  suddenly  changed 
places.  Before  my  introverted  eye  she  seemed  to  rise 
again  as  a  child,  with  flowing  curls  and  ruddy  cheeks,  —  as 
a  careless,  romping  girl,  —  as  a  wayward,  impulsive 
maiden,  — till  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  slowly  dawned  on 
my  unwilling  sense  that  she  was,  at  length,  a  woman,  — 
a  woman,  brave,  earnest,  strong  in  faith,  inspired  with 
hope,  fruitful  in  resource,  pointing  me  the  way  up  out  of 
the  darkness  into  which  I  had  sunk. 

"Why,  God  bless  you.  little  Chit!"  I  said;  "you  are 
more  of  a  man  than  I ! " 

"  And  not  saying  much  for  me,  either ;  for  you  are  a  ridic- 
ulous image,  and  will  look  better  when  you  have  made  your 
toilet,"  she  said,  tripping  away  to  see  about  the  dessert. 

After  dinner  I  found  myself  in  altered  trim,  speculat- 
ing comfortably  u^^on  the  i^robable  amount  of  despon- 
dency and  downright  misery  in  the  world,  curable  by  a 
good  dinner  and  a  supplementary  cigar. 

"Now,  my  dear,  let's  review  the  situation,"  I  said,  as 
Dosia  settled  herself  in  a  low  chair,  opposite  me,  with  her 
needlework.     "  In  the  first  place,  how  to  pay  the  bills  ?  " 

"  We  can't  pay  them." 

"  Eh  ?     Oh  —  to  —  be  —  sure !     Certainlj^  not." 

"We  can't  pay  them,  of  course,  if  we  have  no  money," 
repeated  Dosia,  tranquilly  threading  a  needle. 

"  Of  course  —  as  you  say  —  we  can't ;  and  so  we  must 
sit  comfortably  down  under  the  imputation  of  dishonesty 
in  contracting  bills  we  had  no  means  of  jjaying." 
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*'  We  shall  sit  comfortably  down,  and  do  no  such  thing ; 
and  if  I  were  a  grown-up  man  with  whiskers  I  would  try 
occasionally  and  talk  a  little  sense,"  said  Dosia,  tartly. 
"  It  will  not  be  dishonest  if  we  go  to  these  people,  and 
say  we  can't  pay  them  now,  but  we  will  pay  ;  that  when 
we  contracted  these  bills  we  expected  to  be  able  to  pay 
them,  but  are  disappointed." 

To  the  credit  of  man's  superior  wisdom,  be  it  said,  I 
laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  this  expedient,  without  hav- 
ing, that  I  remember,  anything  better  to  recommend. 

"All  very  fine,  my  dear,"  I  said ;  "  but  this  is  only  talk ; 
and  our  creditors  want  money." 

"  And  we  have  none  ?  " 

"  Very  little  —  a  flea-bite  ;  but  the  question  is,  can't  we 
get  some  ?  " 

"How?" 

"There  are  our  books,  furniture,  china!  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  that  yet,"  cried  Dosia,  stopping  her  ears. 
"  That  must  be  the  very  last  resort ! " 

"But  what  else  ?  If  we  don't  pay  our  bills  we  have  no 
credit ;  if  we  have  no  credit,  om*  sources  of  supply  are 
at  once  cut  off."  # 

"Why,  take  what  little  money  we  have,  and  hand  it 
around  amongst  our  creditors,  giving  each  his  due  pro- 
portion ;  then  go  down  to  the  City  Hall  or  the  Tax  Office,  or 
wherever  it  is,  and  see  how  long  they  will  let  the  bill  stand 
without  selling  the  house,  and  for  the  rest  I'll  manage  that." 

"How?" 

"By  rigorous  retrenchment,  in  the  first  place;  by  cut- 
ting down  expenses  to  the  lowest  point." 

"And  how  much  farther  down  will  they  go ?  "  I  asked, 
in  some  alarm. 

"  A  good  deal ;  we  are  extravagant  now  in  many  ways. 
I  shall  discharge  Hannah,  to  begin  with." 
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"And  then  —  " 

"I  shall  do  the  work  myself." 

"Humph,  you  can't;  you  haven't  stamina.  —  No,  that 
will  never  do  ;  you  must  think  of  something  else." 

"I  must,  indeed,  think  of  something  else  —  of  every- 
thing else  ;  for  this  is  only  a  beginning.  We  must  live 
more  simply;  stop  all  useless  expenditure.  We  must  not 
only  save  every  penny,  but  earn  something.  /  must  find 
some  way  of  earning  money  myself;  of  helping  to  make, 
instead  of  spending  it." 

I  sat  dumb  with  shame ;  these  words  cut  to  my  very 
heart.  An  overpowering  sense  of  inefficiency  fell  upon 
me  like  a  leaden  pall.  Inertia  seemed  to  have  clutched 
me  body  and  soul  in  its  numbing  grasp.  In  vain  were 
youth,  strength,  intelligence  ;  vain  the  possession  of  every 
unimpaired  fticulty  of  manhood.  I  was  powerless  to 
aid.  Degraded  beyond  expression  in  my  own  esteem, 
it  was  only  left  me  to  feel,  as  I  did  dee^Dly  and  bitterly, 
the  unintended  reproach  of  my  sister's  simple  words. 

"I  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  long  ago,"  she  went 
on,  quite  miconscious  of  my  suffering;  "I  have  been  self- 
ish and  inconsiderate.  Peg  is  earning  her  own  living, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be  earning  mine. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  I  could  earn  money  without 
leaving  home.  I  could  teach  music.  I  could  sing  in  a 
choir.  I  could  take  in  sewing,  and  we  could  —  but  I 
fear  you  would  never  consent  to  that  —  " 

She  looked  up,  and  —  moved  jDcrhaps  by  the  pitiable 
misery  of  my  face  —  immediately  came  and  sat  on  a  stool 
by  my  side. 

"What  I  was  about  to  say,  Paul,"  she  continued,  ten- 
derly stroking  my  face,  "was,  that  in  the  very  last 
resort,  when  everything  else  fails,  and  we  have  no  other 
hope,  we  could  take  lodgers." 
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She  paused,  as  if  expecting  me  to  expostulate. 

"I  know  it  would  destroy  the  sanctity  of  our  home," 
she  went  on,  "  and  that  it  would  never  seem  quite  like 
the  same  place  again.  I  know  it  would  be  dreadful  to 
see  our  belongings,  hallowed  to  us  by  so  many  associa- 
tions, knocked  about  by  strangers  for  hire.  But  are  not 
these  feelings  luxuries,  quite  as  much  as  fine  clothes, 
feasts,  and  carriages,  and  have  we  any  right  to  indulge  in 
them  ?  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  best  to  get 
used  to  the  thought ;  to  accustom  ourselves  to  think  of  it 
as  among  the  possibilities  of  the  next  twelve  months? 
In  the  mean  time  no  moment  must  be  lost  in  bewailing 
what  is  irretrievable  ;  we  must  do  the  best  we  can,  and  do 
it  at  once.  Every  penny  we  spend  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sar}-  to  support  life  is  dishonest  and  wrong.  Our  living 
we  have  a  right  to.  Providence  owes  us  that,  and  that  I 
feel  no  scruple  in  taking  so  long  as  we  have  any  hope  or 
prospect  of  paying  for  it.  We  have  a  little  property, 
which,  if  the  worst  come,  can  still  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  our  just  debts.  But  the  worst  has  not  yet  come, 
and  I  feel  it  will  not.  I  have  faitfi  in  God ;  I  have  faith 
in  you  and  myself!  " 

I  rose  and  paced  the  floor,  following  in  a  zig-zag  line 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

Hannah  came  in  to  light  the  gas. 

"I  shall  discharge  her  immediately,"  said  Dosia,  as 
the  girl  retired.  *'  I  have  money  enough  to  pay  her 
wages  now,  which  later  I  may  not  have.  We  shall  get 
along  very  well  without  her.  We  will  learn  to  cook  and 
sweep  and  wash  dishes  for  ourselves,  and  thus  add  to 
our  accomplishments.  Who  knows  but  you  may  develop 
more  genius  than  I  ?  I  have  half  a  mind  to  install  you 
as  cook  at  once,  and  act  the  housemaid  and  laundress 
myself." 
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Dosia  laughed  at  the  picture  she  had  drawn. 

"But  who,"  I  asked,  yielding  to  her  humor,  "will 
scrub  and  attend  the  door  ?  " 

"  We  will  arrange  that  as  we  get  organized;  only  I'm 
fearful  that  falls  to  the  housemaid." 

"  There's  Blucher,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  we  must  not  let  her  touch  finger  to  work;  she 
will  be  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  condition  of  aflfairs  as 
it  is,  and  may  Mdthdraw  from  us  altogether,  for  she 
received  a  friendly  letter  from  her  brother-in-law,  the 
other  day,  containing  the  interest  upon  some  money  she 
has  invested." 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good  !  "  I  muttered. 

"  But,  Paul,  she  may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and 
turn  out  one  of  those  characters  in  whom  adversity 
develops  rare  and  unexpected  virtues." 

"  Possibly,"  I  said  ;  "  but  let  us  build  no  air-castles." 

A^'-reeably  to  her  word,  the  next  day  Dosia  sent  Hannah 

away. 

And  at  once  began  the  threatened  retrenchment ;  stores 
were  husbanded,  and^are  reduced  to  prison  simplicity. 
Dosia  took  possession  of  the  kitchen,  where  her  previous 
self-imposed  discipline  now  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
She  went  deftly  to  work,  singing  over  her  pots  and 
kettles,  and  meeting,  with  a  brave  face,  crises  that  must 
have  taxed  to  the  utmost  her  nerve  and  patience. 

This  cheerfulness  and  energy  on  her  part,  presently 
shamed  me  into  co-operation.  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
help.  I  learned  to  light  fires,  and  attempted,  awkwardly 
enough,  to  take  a  hand  in  cooking  and  dish-washing. 
Dosia  buttoned  about  my  waist  a  big  kitchen  apron,  and 
laughed  herself  to  tears  to  see  the  intense  and  almost 
trao-ic  air  with  which  I  set  about  making  an  omelet  or  a 
cup  of  coffee. 
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And  so  t  .e  new  system  was  inaugurated,  and  it  soon 
began  to  look  as  though,  of  my  double  role  of  artist  and 
scullion,  the  latter  was  to  prove  that  for  which  I  was  best 
adapted.  How  many  an  atrabilious  poet,  painter,  sculp- 
tor in  the  annals  of  art,  might  have  found  a  like  solace! 

Aunt  Bangs  declared  it  her  opinion  that  the  new  cook 
was  far  superior  to  Hannah,  and  only  had  a  strange  trick 
of  never  answering  the  bell.  She  assured  us,  solemnly, 
that  she  had  rung  it  repeatedly  without  the  slightest 
effect.  "You  must  look  to  this,  my  dear,"  she  said  to 
Dosia;  "perhaps  she  is  deaf,  and  hired  without  telling  of 
her  infirmity  ;  I  have  known  many  such  instances." 

"  Aunt,"  replied  Dosia,  clearing  her  throat,  "  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  now,  what  you  must  in  time  discover,  that  I 
have  no  servant ;  that  I  discharged  Hannah  simply  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  and  that  I  do  not  intend  to  get  any- 
body in  her  stead." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  my  child,  without  a 
servant  ?     Do  you  design  giving  uj)  housekeeping  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  design  doing  my  ow^n  w^tk  for  the  present." 

"  Doing  your  own  w^ork,  —  wha^  strange  freak  !  " 

"  It  is  no  freak;  it  is  simply  a  necessity.  We  are  no 
longer  able  to  keep  a  servant,  and  shall,  in  every  respect, 
be  compelled  to  live  in  a  very  limited  and  frugal  way.  I 
think  it  best  to  make  this  explanation,  that  you  may  under- 
stand, and  refer  to  the  proper  motives,  any  changes  you 
may  observe  in  our  manner  of  living." 

"  Do  without  a  servant?  You  surprise  me,  my  dear! 
What  would  your  poor  mother  have  said  to  that  ?  Has  it 
occurred  to  you  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  the  work 
alone  ?  " 

"It  has;  but  I  shall  at  least  tiy;  and  with  Paul\s 
assistance  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  succeed." 

"Paul!"   ejaculated    Aunt  Tangs,    staring    at    me    as 
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though  totally  incapable  of  conceiving  me  of  any  service. 
"Is  your  business,  then,  so  bad,  my  dear"  —  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  me — "as  to  require  this  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  your  sister  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"  Whatever  sacrifices  liis  sister  may  make,''  interjoined 
Dosia,  "will  be  made  cheerfully,  and  quite  voluntarily, 
and  are  not,"  she  continued  warmly,  "a  matter  for  com- 
ment to  anybody." 

Aunt  Bangs  had,  by  this  time,  sufficient  experience  of 
the  sharpness  of  Dosia's  tongue,  on  occasion,  to  wisely 
abstain  from,  retort. 

As  I  feared,  Dosia  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  over- 
work. Though  she  was  constantly  cheerful  and  uncom- 
plaining, I  detected  odd  looks  of  weariness  and  discour- 
agement in  her  as  she  advanced  in  her  single-handed 
struggle  with  household  drudgery. 

Aunt  Bangs  stuck  to  her  knitting,  and  made  no  ofier  of 
service.  She  did  not  the  less,  however,  persist  in  criti- 
cising, characteristically,  any  shortcomings  in  the  house- 
keeping. These  strictures  Dosia  received  with  a  patience, 
and  explained  or  apologized  for  with  a  gentleness,  that 
surprised  me.  But  it  was  evident  our  change  of  living 
and  frugal  ways  became  distasteful  and  almost  intoler- 
able to  Aunt  Bangs,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  — 
as  she  let  no  day  pass  without  informing  us —  to  a  liberal' 
housekeeping.  Thackeray  somewhere  says,  that  "the 
satire  of  persons  of  little  natural  humor  is  seldom  good 
sport  for  the  bystanders."  It  was  so  with  Bluchers ; 
there  was  no  edge  or  keenness  to  her  satire  ;  it  was  all  of 
the  sled^-liammer  sort,  and  it  was  not  all  "  good  sport." 
Dosia  ceased,  to  be  sure,  to  reply  to  or  take  any  apparent 
notice  of  it,  but  it  had  a  necessary  effect  on  her  spirits. 

I  felt  that  an  end  of  all  this  must  come.    Dosia's  strength 
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and  nerves  were  being  too  severely  tried,  and  her  health 
was  already  perceptibly  altered  for  the  worse.  An  end, 
but  how ?-^ where?  —  when?  Out  of  the  materials 
Probability  could  furnish,  Ingenuity  could  not  frame  an 
answer. 
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LETTER   FROM   PEG. 


♦'Trescott  Hall,  Oct.  6,  18—. 

*'  Dear  Home  :  —  How  all  our  human  bugbears,  when 
met  face  to  face, when  realized,  prove  but  inconsiderable 
kernels  of  fact  in  the  midst  of  diffused  nebulce  of  antici- 
pation! Now  that  is  very  clumsy,  I  know,  but  I  can't 
stop  to  chop  logic.  What  I  mean  is,  that  every  much- 
expected  joy  or  pain  is  made  big  and  bulbous  solely  by 
anticipation,  which  is  to  say  imagination.  So  that  im- 
agination is,  after  all,  the  greater  part  of  existence  ;  and 
life  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  —  its  solid  actualities  — 
would  be  as  bare  and  prosaic  to  us  as  to  the  dear  brutes 
that  lie  in  the  sun,  and  chew  their  cud  without  care  or 
thought  of  the  morrow. 

"But,  dear  me,  like  the  little  wanton  boys  that  swim 
on  bladders  I  am  venturing  far  beyond  my  depth  in  a 
dangerous  sea  of  speculation,  when  all  in  the  world  I 
wanted  to  say  was  that  I  fretted  myself  nearly  ill  over 
my  expected  interview  with  Mrs.  Bligh,  and  strung  my- 
self up  to  so  tight  a  tension  that  I  Telt  like  nothing  but 
the  first  violin  in  an  orchestra ;  whereas,  now,  it  all  seems, 
to  look  back  upon,  a  very  nothing  —  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 

"  I  arrived  here,  as  you  know,  about  a  fortnight  since, 
in  no  enviable  state  of  mind,  but,  nevertheless,  as  the 
jockeys  say,  having  myself  '  well  in  hand  ; '  —  composed 
and  rigid  beyond  anything  you  can  think  of. 
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*'  On  my  being  announced,  a  polite  message  was  speedily 
brought  back  by  Skerritt,  —  who  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
nio,  —  to  the  effect  that  I  was  to  go  directly  to  my  room, 
which  was  all  in  readiness  for  me,  and  please  excuse  Mrs. 
]31igh,  who  was  very  much  engaged,  and  would  meet  me 
at  tea. 

"Not  altogether  unprepared  for  some  skirmishing,  I 
returned  an  answer  that  I  would  await  Mrs.  Bligh  in  the 
parlor.   - 

"Accordingly  she  soon  appeared,  with  her  old-time 
cheery  and  propitiating  smile,  and  tendered  me  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  But  I  was  not  to  be  cajoled,  and  met 
her  advances  with  a  manner  so  studiously  cold  as  to  a 
woman  of  more  pride  and  delicacy  would  have  proved 
extremely  disconcerting. 

*'0n  Mrs.  Bligh,  however,  this  was  all  wasted. 
She  affected  not  to  notice  it,  hoping,  doubtless,  to  bear 
down  and  sweep  away  such  a  paltry  obstruction  as  my 
injured  dignity  in  the  brawling  stream  of  her  assumed 
amiability  ;  to  give  me — knocked  a  little  out  of  correlative 
shape  in  my  absence  —  a  few  deft  rolls  and  a  final  pat 
with  her  velvet  hands,  and  plump  me  down  in  my  old 
position  of  peaceful  subordination. 

"Making  no  allusion  to  what  had  transpired  at  Merton, 
not  even  mentioning  the  place,  she  rattled  on,  compli- 
menting my  improved  looks,  hoping  I  had  profited  by  my 
vacation,  wished  seaside  vacations  were  within  the  means 
of  everybody,  —  a  dexterous  thrust  and  quite  character- 
istic, whereby  she  strove  to  oppress  me  with  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  her  for  a  luxury,  without  crediting  me  with 
any  equivalent ;  feared  I  should  be  lonely  to  come  back 
to  their  humdrum  ways  at  Trescott  Hall,  —  another  vicious 
little  stab,  —  and  wound  up  by  the  announcement  that  the 
children  had  been  eagerly  expecting  me,  '  and  we  should 
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all,' she  dared  say,  'return  to  cur  books  with  renewed 
zest.' 

"  Concluding  this  little  reception  speech  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction  at  her  own  adroitness  in  having  successfully 
despatched  a  troublesome  piece  of  business,  and  adding,  — 
with  a  glance  at  her  watch,  —  that  I  had  just  time  to  dress 
for  tea ;  that  she  wouldn't  detain  me  any  longer ;  that  I 
should  find  everything  in  readiness  in  my  own  room, 
which  she  had  ordered  cleaned  and  prepared  for  me,  — 
she  rose  quickly,  and  was  about  bustling  out  of  the  room, 
when  I  put  out  my  hand  and  stayed  her. 

"Having  heard  her  in  utter  silence,  with  no  word  or 
sign  of  interruption,  and  tempted,  in  spite  of  myself,  by  the 
cleverness  and  force  of  her  tactics,  to  kt  go  all  my 
doughty  resolutions,  pocket  my  dignity,  and  purchase 
peace  at  the  expense  of  bclf-respect,  I  detained  her  by  an 
effort  of  will  that  cost  my  whole  being  a  throe.  Do  you 
talk  to  me  of  fighting  duels  and  storming  batteries? 
With  half  the  courage  which  that  movement  required,  I 
will  engage  to  walk  serenely  up  to  a  bristling  redoubt,  or 
to  meet  my  man,  on  a  fasting  stomach,  in  the  cool  of  the 
mornincr,  with  the  added  terrors  of  two  bellicose  seconds 
and  a  cold-blooded,  expectant  surgeon;  anything,  in 
short,  save  a  burglar  in  one's  own  room,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  which  1  don't  think  it  was  ever  intended  in  the 
scheme  of  Providence  any  human  nerves  should  be  equal 

to! 

♦'*Mrs.  Bligh,'  I  began,  —  and  I  am  sure  I  spoke  as 
quietly  and  deliberately  as  if  I  hadn't  wanted  to  get  up 
and  run  away  as  fast  as  I  could,  —  '  I  will  detain  you  but 
a  moment.  It  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear  tliat  I  came 
here  to-day,  not  to  resume  my  old  position,  not  to  make 
any  new  arrangements,  but  simply  to  get  my  things  and 
take  leave  of  your  service.' 
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"  'My  dear  Miss  Fonde,  you  do  surprise  me  beyond 
measure/  she  began,  gazing  full  in  my  face  with  a  cool, 
round-eyed  look  of  astonishment.  Oh,  how  could  she 
have  the  hardihood  to  do  it ! 

"  'It  will  be  useless,'  I  continued,  with  more  steadi- 
ness, '  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  to  both  of  us,  be  distasteful, 
to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  causes  of  my  going. 
I  came  here  solely  in  a  business  way,  to  end  my  business 
relations  with  you  in  a  business  manner.  Perhaps,  under 
these  circumstances,  you  would  rather  refer  me  to  Mr. 
Bligh?' 

"'Miss  Fonde,'  she  returned,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  '  you  are  evidently  laboring  under  some  strange 
mistake  ;  I  cannot  for  a  moment  consent  — ' 

"'Again,'  I  interrupted,  'I  must  deprecate  entering 
upon  a  fruitless  discussion.  The  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered by  us  is,  as  to  the  consequences  of  my  broken 
engagement.  I  came  here  under  an  agreement  to  remain 
a  year.  Some  legal  penalty  —  I  know  not  what  —  attaches 
to  my  breach  of  that  agreement.  If  the  forfeiture  of  the 
sum  now  due  me  be  all,  it  will  be  easily  arranged ;  if  the 
payment  of  a  further  sum  be  required,  I  am  ready  here 
and  now  to  pay  it.'  (Was  it  not  fortunate  I  had  husbanded 
my  wages  ?) 

"  I  rose  to  go.  My  quiet  persistence  evidently  stag- 
gered her.     For  a  moment  she  was  without  words. 

"  '  As  it  will  take  me  some  time  to  pack  my  things, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  confer  with  your  husband,'  I 
suggested,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  'Your  action  and  language  are  both  so  inexplicable, 
Miss  Fonde,  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  How- 
ever, I  will  see  Mr.  Bligh,  and  talk  with  you  again  ;  you 
cannot,  surely,  design  going  to-day?' 

"  '  I  assuredly  do,'  I  replied ;  '  longer  time  is  unneces- 
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sary.  There  is  no  question  about  terms ;  whatever  Mr. 
Bligh  decides  on,  I  will  cheerfully  accept.' 

"  At  dinner-time  I  was  summoned  by  a  servant,  then 
by  Skerritt,  and  finally  by  the  children,  but  declined 
going  down.  A  tray  was  then  brought  up  to  me,  which, 
needless  to  say,  I  didn't  touch.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
children  came  to  my  room  in  tears,  beseeching  me  not  to 
go  away,  and,  as  I  know  they  are  unaflectedly  fond  of  me, 
I  had  much  ado  to  resist  their  entreaties. 

"  On  their  heels  came  Skerritt, — who,  from  the  first, 
has  been  my  staunch  friend,  —  saying :  — 

"  *  You  must  never  mind  her  ways,  miss;  she's  storm 
and  sunshine  by  turns,  and  indeed  I  don't  think  she  can 
help  it.  She's  always  sorry  for  her  fits,  and'll  be  dread- 
fully put  about  if  3^ou  go,  miss.  You  quite  suit  her,  — 
I've  often  heard  her  say  it,  —  you're  gettin'  the  young 
misses  into  such  pretty  manners  like.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  it  in  her,  miss,  if  she  once  gets  a  capable  person, 
how  she  hates  to  let  them  go  ?  ' 

"  Then  came  Miss  Pha3be,  who,  though  herself  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble,  now  talked  so  kindly  and  ration- 
ally as  quite  to  make  amends  for  any  share  of  it  she 
could  be  held  responsible  for,  and  begged  me  not  to  go  ; 
apologized  for  having  left  Merton  without  bidding  me 
good-by ;  said  that  indeed  she  did  go  to  my  door  and 
knock  without  getting  any  answer.  I  did  not  doubt  her, 
and  was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  my  previous  suspi- 
cion that  Mrs.  Bligh's  haste  in  leaving  Merton  was  quite 
unnecessary. 

'-And  now  appeared  a  servant-girl,  Avith  Mi\  Bligh's 
compliments,  and  the  request  that  I  would  see  him  in  the 
library. 

"Having  finished  packing,  I  repaired  at  once  to  the 
library,  half-amused  at  the  vigorous  campaign  Mrs.  Bligh 
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was  carrying  on,  and  the  various  forces  she  successively 
brought  to  bear  against  me. 

"  Mr.  Bligh  was  waiting,  and  received  me  cordially.  I 
have  learned  to  respect  and  value  in  him  certain  ster- 
ling qualities  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  great  kindness 
of  heart,  and  was  therefore  glad  to  return  his  greeting 
with  unaffected  cordiality. 

"  He  began  by  saying  that  both  he  and  Mrs.  Bligh  had 
heard,  with  great  surprise,  of  my  intention  of  leaving 
their  family ;  that  they  were  extremely  sorry  to  part  with 
me,  and  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  had 
occurred  to  lead  me  to  take  such  a  course. 

"  'However  true  that  may  be  with  regard  to  yourself, 
sir,'  I  replied,  *  the  cause  of  my  going  is  sufficiently 
known  to  Mrs.  Bligh  to  need  no  further  discussion.' 

"  *  But  she  has  assured  me  it  is  not.' 

"  'Mrs.  Bligh  does  injustice  to  her  intelligence,'  was 
all  I  could  say.  If  I  had  lived  in  an  age  when  it  would 
not  have  been  deemed  coarse  to  speak  the  exact  truth,  I 
might  have  said,  '  Mrs.  Bligh  tells  lies  ! ' 

"  '  Of  course,  Miss  Fonde,  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  at 
any  moment  you  choose,  and  for  any  reason  jou  choose, 
and  I  am  ready  now  or  at  any  time  to  pay  whatever  sum 
may  be  due  you  without  any  deduction ;  but  I  beg  first 
that  you  will  reconsider  your  decision ;  that  you  will 
suffer  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  us  all  in 
this  matter.  Not  only  my  daughters  will  grieve  very 
much  to  lose  you,  but  my  wife  and  I,  who  both  hold  you 
in  the  greatest  esteem.' 

"  'I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes,  and  cannot  but  feel 
gratified  that  I  have  performed  my  duties  here  acceptably 
to  you  ;  but  for  my  decision  in  this  matter,  I  have  made  it 
advisedly,  and  cannot  change  it,  under  present  circum- 
stances, without  forfeiting  my  own  self-respect.' 
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'•  Mr.  Bligh  was  embarrassed.  He  had  evidently  been 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  propitiating  me  upon  any 
terms.  He  coughed  and  hesitated  a  moment  before 
saying :  — 

"  '  If  a  higher  salary  would  be  any  inducement  — ' 

"  I  have  already  intimated  that  indignation  at  any  want 
of  delicacy  in  him  is  entirely  thrown  away,  and  so  to  this 
I  simply  replied  :  — 

"  '  I  receive  already  for  my  services  all  I  consider  them 
worth,  and  all  I  should  be  willing  to  accept,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  we  are  unnecessarily  prolonging  this  inter- 
view.' 

"  'But  —  but,'  he  stammered,  hitching  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  '  I  must  beg  of  you.  Miss  Fonde,  as  a  personal 
favor,  to  —  to  —  take  some  little  time  to  reflect  on  this 
matter.' 

"'It  will  be  quite  impossible,  sir,'  I  replied,  deter- 
mined now  to  bring  the  interview  to  an  end  without 
further  words. 

"  He  then,  with  many  expressions  of  regret,  insisted 
upon  paying  me  the  full  sum  due  without  any  deduction ; 
but,  to  his  amazement,  leaving  a  full  quarter's  pay  in  his 
hands  as  penalty  of  my  action,  I  bade  him  good-by  and 
withdrew  to  my  own  room. 

"  There  I  speedily  completed  my  preparations  for 
going.  Putting  on  my  hat  and  cloak,  I  was  just  nerving 
myself  for  the  trying  scene  of  taking  leave  of  the  chil- 
dren, when  there  came  a  smart  tap  at  the  door.  I  opened 
it,  and  Mrs.  Bligh  stood  before  me.  She  stepped  in 
immediately,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"  All  her  ambassadors  had  failed,  and  she  now  took 
the  field  herself.  I  felt  a  momentary  tremor  at  sight 
of  her,  but  reassured  myself  with  the  reflection  that  T 
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had  thus  for  so  firmly  maintained  the  position  I  had  taken 
that  the  worst  of  the  battle  was  foiiirht. 

'*  She  seated  herself,  and  motioned  me  to  a  chair.  I 
took  no  notice  of  her  gesture,  but  remained  standing, 
slowly  drawing  on  my  gloves. 

"  'Miss  Fonde,'  she  began,  *  you  cannot,  and  must  not, 
leave  my  house  in  this  way  !  My  dear  girl,  if  I  have  in- 
jured or  offended  you  in  any  way,  I  am  very  sorry,  and  am 
willing  to  make  any  reparation  in  my  power.  It  has  just 
occurred  to  me  that  you  may  have  taken  offence  at  having 
been  left  behind  at  Merton,  or  that  I  may  have  looked  or 
spoken  more  severely  than  I  intended,  the  night  of  my 
arrival.  If  so,  you  must  consider  the  circumstances,  and 
you  will  see  it  was  all  on  account  of  my  anxiety  and  ex- 
citement at  seeino;  Phoebe  before  that  crowd  of  stransfcrs. 
And  the  next  morning  I  was  so  busy  and  hurried,  getting 
Phoebe  and  the  children  off,  that  I  quite  forgot  you.  I 
cheerfully  apologize  to  you  for  it  all,  and  beg" you  will 
not  take  offence  at  anything  so  trivial.  Leave  me  !  leave 
my  children  !  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Fonde,  you  must  not 
think  of  it  for  a  moment!  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thou- 
sand times  for  anything  and  everything  I  have  said  or 
done ! ' 

"  All  this  was  uttered  volubly,  coolly,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  without  the  least  apparent  mortification. 

"I  looked  at  her,  wondering  if  she  thouo^ht  her  ex- 
planation  would  satisfy,  her  story  deceive  me.  I  am 
convinced  she  did.  She  habitually  deceived  everybody 
about  her ;  she  deceived  herself.  She  had  so  long  stifled 
the  voice  of  Conscience,  so  long  decided  all  questions 
with  regard  to  herself  and  her  own  actions  ex  parte,  that 
she  had  g-rown  to  believe  in  herself.  The  time  had  lons" 
passed  since  she  dared  sit  down  before  her  own  soul  and 
strip  tlie  shivering  and  shrivelled  deformity  naked  of  the 
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wrappings  of  deceit,  hypocrisj^  and  falsehood  she  liad 
been  so  lono:  a  time  fold inof  about  it. 

"  (That  last  clause,  done  into  pyrotechnic  French, 
would  be  worthy  —  n^est-ce-pas  ?  —  of  Victor  Hugo.) 

"And  in  this  case,  she  had  certainly  given  a  fairly 
plausible  reason  for  her  conduct;  a  reason  which,  as  the 
world  goes,  was  pretty  good,  which  would  pass  muster  on 
'change  or  in  the  drawing-room.  How  many  women 
indeed  —  taking  society  through  —  would  have  done  much 
better  ?  Surely  we  are  not  always  bound  to  tell  the  world 
our  real  reasons  ;  we  do  much  to  offer  them  those  that  are 
plausible  and  probable. 

' '  And  now  came  over  me  a  sudden  temptation  to  forego 
my  purpose,  and  remain.  AVas  it  because  I  was  satisiied 
with  Mrs.  Bliglfs  explanation?  —  Oh,  no.  Because  I 
thought  she  would  behave  differently  another  time  ?  — 
Not  at  all.  It  was  because  she  had  made  me  all  the  repa- 
ration in  her  power ;  because  I  knew  she  had  a  certain 
liking  for  me  ;  because,  despite  these  traits  of  character 
she  had  just  displayed,  which  had  long  been  known  to 
me,  she  yet  possessed  for  me  a  certain  fascination  ;  because 
I  loved  the  children;  because  I  must  earn  my  living 
somewhere ;  and  because,  in  fine,  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
life  here  has  not  been  without  its  charms  and  compensa- 
tions. 

"I  yielded,  then,  to  the  impulse  —  but  only  provision- 
ally. Mrs.  Bligh  lay  at  my  feet  conquered  and  penitent ; 
one  thing  remained  to  do.  Could  1  do  it  ?  It  was  a  hard 
—  but  if  1  remained,  a  necessary  —  alternative.  I  must 
make  the  conquest  complete  ;  I  must  strip  the  mask  from 
her  face  ;  I  must  set  my  foot  upon  her  neck. 

"  Nothing  so  overcomes  and  disconcerts  Mrs.  Bligh  as 
mere  truth  and  simple  honesty.  To  ruthlessly  sweeji 
av/ay  the  tissuos  of  deceit  she  is  ever  laboriously  weaving 
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about  all  her  motives  and  actions,  and  expose  to  lier 
face  her  elaborate  and  shallow  deceptions,  is  to  earn  for 
one's  self  her  fear  and  respect.  She  had  here  deliberately 
given  me  a  false  reason  for  her  rude  and  insolent  behavior. 
To  accept  this  reason,  and  absolve  her  on  account  of  it, 
was  to  become  her  dupe,  and  deserve  her  contempt.  In- 
delicate, obnoxious,  as  was  the  alternative,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  justify  my  own  action,  and  establish  myself  hence- 
forth on  a  right  footing  with  respect  to  her  and  her  family. 

"'Mrs.  Bligh,'  I  returned,  looking  her  quite  steadily 
in  the  eyes,  '  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  from  me 
that  the  cause  of  your  recent  behavior  at  Merton,  as  well 
as  similar  behavior  on  fonner  occasions,  lies  cutirehj  in 
an  ungenerous  and  unfounded  suspicion  of  my  relations 
with  one  of  your  neighbors  and  friends,  —  ' 

"  She  blushed.  I  had  hit  home.  A  mingled  expression 
of  humiliation,  anger,  and  shame  swept  over  her  face. 

"'A  gentleman,'  I  continued,  'whose  acquaintance 
I  neither  sought  nor  desired;  whose  society  I  have 
never  cultivated,  and  for  whom  I  now  entertain  no  other 
feeling  than  the  respect  due  to  any  man  or  w^oman  of 
character  and  intelligence,  with  whom  I  have  exchanged 
social  courtesies.' 

""I  have  never  seen   Mrs.   Bligh  so   disconcerted,   so 
quite  at  a  loss,  as  she  seemed  at  these  words. 

"  'While  accepting  your  apologies,'  I  went  on,  'I  can- 
not refrain  from  saying  that,  with  regard  to  your  behavior 
at  Merton,  —  unconscious  as  I  was  of  any  lack  of  faith  or 
diligence  in  my  duties,  —  it  seemed  to  me  cruel  and 
insulting  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  fact  that  you  could 
conceive  thoughts  and  suspicions  such  as  to  warrant  — 
in  any  degi'ee  —  such  violence,  shows  me  of  how  little 
effect  my  life  here  has  been,  in  inspiring  you  with  any 
real  respect  for  my  character.' 
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"Mrs.  Bligli  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend  herself, 
but  poured  forth  the  fullest  assurances  of  her  respect,  and 
her  own  and  her  husband's  great  regard  for  me.  She 
dwelt  on  the  children's  love  for  me  ;  deprecated  her  own 
hasty  and  violent  temper ;  voluntarily  pledged  herself  to 
guard  and  control  it  for  the  future ;  and  wound  all  up 
bv  beo-D-inor  me  again,  in  the  most  earnest  and  humble 
manner  to  remain. 

"  It  was  a  strange  scene,  and  she  is  a  strange  woman, 
and  not  an  easy  one  to  resist.  I  must  confess  my  own 
surprise  at  seeing  her  undergo  such  unnecessary  humilia- 
tion merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  an  employee,  whose 
place  could  so  easily  be  iilled.  I  must  also  confess  my 
determination  gave  way,  and  all  my  anger  faded  at  sight 
of  her  contrition  and  in  the  face  of  her  entreaties.  And 
so  — to  have  done  with  a  long  story  — I  yielded.  I 
stayed,  and  here  I  am  reinstalled,  quite  as  much  to  my 
own  as  to  your  surprise  as  you  read  these  lines. 

"  But  the  struggle  nearly  cost  me  a  fit  of  sickness.  I 
have  not,  for  many  years,  felt  such  a  sense  of  prostration 
as  that  with  which  I  retired  that  night  of  my  return. 
However,  I  am  now  fully  restored  and  broken  to  harness 


again. 


"  Oct.  10th. 
"  As  you  see  I  have  not  felt  in  the  mood  for  writing  for 
several  days.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  many  little 
things  to  do  in  getting  settled  again ;  but  the  most  of  my 
time,  after  all,  — let  me  be  candid,  —  has  been  spent  in 
eating  and  sleeping,  — appetites  which  I  have  shamelessly 

indulged. 

"What  strange  effects,  in  this  regard,  a  change  of  air 
and  place  produces,  and  what  a  power  of  inertia  is  sud- 
denly developed  on  laying  down  one  set  of  habits  and 
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duties  and  taking  up  another !  It  has  been  only  by  pure 
constraint  that  I  have  driven  my  unwilling  flesh  on  from 
hour  to  hour  through  the  tasks  of  the  day  and  week. 

"Mrs.  Bligh  treats  me  with  far  more  consideration  than 
ever,  and,  indeed,  with  an  almost  embarrassing  attention  ; 
but  what  new  complications  may  arise,  who  dare  say  .^^ 

"  '  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.'  What  may  not 
come  of  a  trifle  ? 

**  The  other  day,  in  a  fit  of  pure  caprice,  I  changed  the 
dressing  of  my  hair ;  now  mark  the  result.  The  same 
afternoon  Miss  Tazewell  chanced  to  drive  by  and  stopped 
to  speak  to  us  as  we  were  playing  croquet  on  the  lawn.  I 
had  thrown  my  hat  a^ide,  and  tclj  new  coiffure  was  visible. 
On  seeing  me,  she  immediately  uttered  an  exclamation, 
and  then  went  on  to  comment  on^my  extraordinary  like- 
ness to  a  certain  dead  sister. 

**  The  next  day  she  brought  her  mother  to  confirm  her 
opinion,  which  —  strange  to  say  —  the  mother  did,  while 
both  expressed  their  surprise  that  they  had  not  before 
detected  so  striking  a  resemblance. 

"  The  Blighs,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd ;  adding,  with  amusing  7idivete,  or  still 
more  amusing  malice,  that  Miss  Tazewell  was  considered 
handsome. 

"  But  the  upshot  of  it  is  that  I  received  an  invitation  to 
the  Tazewells  to  spend  the  day,  which  I  promptly 
declined.  [You  may  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  one  family 
sending  such  an  invitation  to  the  governess  of  another 
family ;  but  it  seems  not  to  be  considered  absurd  here ; 
perhaps,  because  I  am  the  only  governess  in  the  com- 
muuit}^  and  the  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  me 
are  not  yet  defined.  Of  course,  the  invitation  was  for 
Saturday,  when  I  have  no  school  duties.] 
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"As  Mrs.  Tazewell  subsequently  came  over,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mrs.  Bligh,  and  made  a  special  point  of 
my  going,  on  the  plea  of  gratifying  her  daughter,  who  is 
much  of  the  time  confined  to  the  house  by  ill-health,  I 
reluctantly  consented. 

"  And  I  accordingly  went,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  politeness  and  attention.  I  was  shown  my  proto- 
type's likeness,  which  I  should  be  very  happy  to  resemble, 
but  do  not  at  all,  me  judice.  I  declined  staying  to  tea, 
and  so  missed  seeing  the  doctor  —  much  to  my  relief. 
But  I  did  see  him  the  next  day  at  church,  standing  in  the 
vestibule,  where,  although  we  were  for  a  moment  left 
alone  together,  he  only  lifted  his  hat,  without  oifering  to 
speak,  —  a  forbearance  which  I  greatly  approve,  but  can- 
not quite  reconcile  with  his  great  cordiality  at  Merton. 
Perhaps  he  was  offended  by  my  manner  there ;  perhaps 
disgusted  at  my  returning  here,  after  the  treatment  he 
saw  me  undergo  at  Mrs.  Bligh's  hands. 

"Oct.  16th. 

"Miss  Tazewell  has  called  twice  to  see  me,  and 
broujrht  fruit  and  flowers,  while  Mrs,  Tazewell  sent  me 
books  and  magazines,  —  attentions  which  have  elicited 
several  mild  sarcasms  from  Miss  Kate,  but  which  her 
mother  has  affected  not  to  notice. 

"  An  incident,  however,  occurred  yesterday,  which 
must  have  proved  a  severe  test  on  the  latter's  conciliatory 
policy.  It  was  a  bright  afternoon,  near  sunset;  I  had 
been  taking  a  \valk,  and,  when  returning  home,  met  Dr. 
Tazewell.  With  a  bow  and  a  civil  '  Good  evening! '  we 
passed.  Having  gone  several  yards  I  turned  back,  for  a 
moment,  to  gather  a  flower  that  had  caught  my  eye,  —  a 
fringed  gentian,  rare  in  these  fields,  and  which,  as  I 
am  now  teaching  the  children  botany,  I  knew  Avould  be 
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an  acquisition.  As  I  turned  I  saw  Dr.  Tazewell  standing 
motionless  in  the  road,  looking  after  me.  His  posture 
was  certainly  significant;  the  situation  was  certainly- 
embarrassing,  tind  might,  by  clumsiness,  be  made 
much  more  so.  To  aflect  not  to  see  him  was  simply 
absurd ;  to  look  at  him  and  take  no  notice,  scarcely  less 
so.  I  resolved  at  once  to  reduce  to  the  commonplace 
and  prosaic  what  else  might  become  a  dangerous  founda- 
tion of  sentiment  and  misconstruction.  I  resolved  there 
should  grow  up  between  Dr.  Tazewell  and  me  no  little 
store  of  equivocal,  unexplained  looks  and  situations, 
which,  though  incapable  of  formulation  in  speech,  loom 
vast  and  significant  in  the  imagination. 

"  Accordingly,  having  climbed  the  bank  and  gathered 
the  flower,  I  stepped  back  into  the  road  and  held  it 
towards  the  doctor,  who  is  a  very  good  "amateur  botanist. 
He  had  no  alternative  but  to  come  forward,  when,  enter- 
ino'  at  once  into  a  brisk  botanical  discussion,  I  robbed 
the  rencontre  of  all  sentimental  prestige,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  procured  him  for  an  escort  home ;  a  mistake  of 
which  I  noticed  the  result  at  tea,  in  the  altered  moods 
of  the  Bligh  ladies,  — the  one  haughty,  and  the  other 
saccharine. 

♦*  And  now,  not  until  it  is  all  over,  it  occurs  to  me  my 
behavior  was  or  might  be  deemed  —  I  blush  to  think  of 
it  —  coquettish.  The  thought  is  insupportable!  What 
think  you  ? 

"The  question  is  being  mooted  of  sending  Miss  Kate 
away  from  home,  for  a  year,  to  a  finishing  school. 

"But  now  give  me  your  news,  all;  everything;  from 
your  great  affairs  —  trials  and  debts  —  down  to  your 
daily  desserts ! 

"  Ever  your  own 

"Peg." 
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CPIAPTER    XV. 

MY  FIRST   SITTER. 

A  man  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks. 

Hamlet. 

My  scowling  visitor  turned  about  and  greeted  me  as  I 
entered.  His  face  was  not  strange  ;  I  had  often  met  him 
on  the  stairs,  and  recognized  in  him  at  once  an  occupant 
of  one  of  the  large  offices  on  the  lower  floor. 

He  held  in  his  hand  my  pocket-book,  —  a  worn,  shabby- 
looking  one  enough,  and  empty,  save  of  a  few  memoranda 
and  cards.  There  was  a  grim  pleasantry  in  Fate's  thus 
returning  this  husk  of  a  thing,  this  "  shealed  i)eascod  ;  " 
and  there  was,  too,  a  strange  significance  in  its  being 
returned  at  the  hands  of  this  person,  which  I  did  not  then 
appreciate. 

"Mr.  Fonde?" 

♦'Yes." 

♦*  I  found  this  on  the  stairs  ;  saw  the  name  inside  ;  was 
directed  here." 

While  speaking,  he  looked  at  me  searchingly,  —  very 
keen  e3^es  he  had,  —  and  then  took  a  deliberate  survey  of 
the  room. 

I  thanked  him  briefly,  and  took  the  book.  The  room 
was  cold  and  uncomfortable.  I  did  not  offer  him  a  seat, 
but  stood  silently  waiting  for  him  to  go. 

♦'  I  am  one  of  your  neighbors,"  he  continued,  with  the 
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evident  purpose  of  introducing  himself.  "  I  have  an 
office  on  the  floor  below." 

•'  Yes ;  I  have  seen  you  in  the  hall." 

**  You  have  a  good  many  pictures  here." 

"  No;  very  few." 

•*  Do  you  show  them  ?" 

"  Certainly,  with  pleasure,"  I  hastened  to  say,  ashamed 
of  my  inhospitality. 

♦'I  should  like  some  time  to  come  up  and  see  them." 

**  Do  so,  at  any  time.  There's  little  worth  seeing  on 
the  walls,  but  there  are  some  good  things  in  the  way  of 
etchings  and  woodcuts  in  these  portfolios.  Will  you  sit 
down?" 

**  No,  not  to-day;  I  am  busy.    I  will  come  again." 

I  had  almost  forgotten  him  when,  at  tlie  end  of  a  week, 
he  reappeared.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  room 
was  cold,  as  before ;  I  sat  working  in  my  overcoat.  I  left 
my  work,  and  showed  him  what  there  was  in  the  room 
worth  seeing,  throwing  in  such  bits  of  comment  as  I 
thought  necessary  or  interesting.  The  pictures  did  not 
seem  to  interest  him ;  indeed,  I  remembered,  as  a 
curious  circumstance,  in  thinking  afterwards  about  the 
interview,  that,  whenever  I  looked  up  from  the  picture 
under  examination,  I  invariably  found  his  eyes  fastened 
upon  me  instead  of  it. 

In  rising  at  length  to  go,  my  visitor,  who  talked  little, 
stopped  before  a  small,  unfinished  head,  and,  after  regard- 
ing it  for  a  few  minutes,  asked,  abruptly  :  — 

"  Do  you  paint  portraits  ?  " 

**  I  have  done  a  few." 

"  Could  you  get  a  good  picture  of  me  ?"  —  taking  off 
his  hat  and  turning  about  as  he  spoke. 

**  That's  as  may  be,  according  to  the  standard  of  criti- 
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cism.  A  good  portrait  is  a  rare  thing.  I  think  I  oould 
get  a  recognizable  likeness." 

And,  indeed,  his  face  seemed,  from  its  bold  features 
and  marked  lines,  to  jDromise  an  easy  subject. 

"  You  shall  do  it,  —  that  is,  if  you  will,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  How  long  will  it  take  ?" 

**  That  depends  on  the  sittings." 

•*Hm  —  m  —  m!  and  those,"  he  continued,  musingly, 
"  can't  be  depended  on  regularly.  My  time  is  mostly 
occupied,  but  now  and  then  I  have  an  odd  half  hour 
which  I  could  give  you." 

He  appointed  an  hour  for  the  first  sitting,  and  with- 
drew, but,  immediately  opening  the  door,  said,  in  a  queer 
sort  of  half-solicitous,  half-authoritative  way :  — 

"  I  would  advise  you  not  to  sit  in  this  room  without  a 
fire." 

Turning  again  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw,  he  added, 
suddenly :  — 

"  But,  by-the-bye,  I  have  the  advantage  of  you,"  and, 
stalking  across  the  floor,  he  handed  me  a  card. 

"  John  Worthley,"  I  read,  looking  curiously  after  my 
departing  visitor. 

On  the  morning  of  his  first  sitting  I  was  thrown  from 
one  embarrassment  into  another,  by  finding,  on  my 
arrival,  the  room  warm  and  cheerful  and  a  blazing  fire 
upon  the  hearth. 

At  sight  of  this  most  grateful  spectacle,  inconsistently 
enough,  I  fell  into  a  towering  rage.  I  rang  the  bell ;  the 
janitor  appeared. 

•♦What  did  you  mean,"  I  thundered,  ♦♦  by  lighting  that 
fire?" 

*'  Shure  —  sir  —  "  stammered  the  man,  "  it —  it  was  an 
odd  lot  of  coal  left  behind  in  won  of  the  binns  below  by 
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a  tinant  that  wint  away,  and  I  —  I  thought,  sir,  ye  might 
as  well  be  gettin'  the  good  av  it !  " 

'•  'Tis  one  of  your  perquisites,  then  ?" 

"Which?" 

*'  It  belongs  to  you  ?" 

"Why,  ye  may  sa}^  so,  sir,"  said  the  man,  scratching 
his  head.  "It  belongs  to  annybody  that  gits  it,  for  the 
matter  o'  that." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  buy  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  — no,  — jest  as  yc  plaze,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  I  caii"'t  do  it," 

"  Anny  time  11  do  for  the  pay,  sir." 

"  I  can't  afford  it,  I  tell  you  ! " 

"  What  matter  for  anny  pay  at  all,  sir.  It  belongs  to 
nobody ;  it's  yours  as  well  as  another's." 

"  Curse  your  impudence!  I  won't  have  it!  And  don't 
you  dare  light  another  fire  in  my  room  without  orders !  " 

The  entrance  of  Worthley  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 
Strange  to  say,  I  never  suspected  the  man  of  lying,  and 
not  till  long  afterwards  got  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
But  I  may  as  well  confess,  in  passing,  that,  in  spite  of  m}^ 
heroics,  I  ended  by  swallowing  my  scruples,  and  bought 
the  coal  on  credit,  pending  the  painting  of  the  portrait, 
lest  my  sitter  should  object  or  refuse  to  sit  in  a  cold 
room. 

Now  first  called  upon  to  study  my  new  acquaintance 
attentively,  I  found  him  a  young  man,  about  thirty  years 
of  age ;  with  a  powerful,  athletic  frame ;  a  large  head, 
and  a  face  which  a  casual  observer  would  infallibly  have 
called  harsh — I  was  long  in  ridding  myself  of  the  same 
impression — a  face  upon  which  an  indomiuable  will  had 
set  its  seal. 

"  And  now,  sir,  if  you  please,  paint  me  as  I  am,"  he 
said,  seating  himself  and  brushing  the  hair  from  his  brow. 
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"Do  not  soften  a  line  nor  mitigate  a  wrinkle ;  let  your 
only  aim  be  truth,  and  let  ns  have  no  glozes.  This  pic- 
ture is  to  be  for  my  mother,  —  so  you  will  have  a  sharp 
critic  after  you." 

*♦  It  is  not  so  easy  to  paint  you  as  you  are  until  I  know 
you  as  you  are.  At  present  j^ou  are  a  stranger  with  a 
strange  face." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  Anything,  —  everything  about  you." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  am  the 
only  son  of  respectable  parents  ;  born  and  brought  up  in 
affluence  ;  reduced  to  poverty  —  " 

"  JSTo,  it  is  not  that  I  mean,  — though  it  might  not  be 
without  advantage  to  know  even  those  things.  What  I 
want  particularly  to  know  is,  your  character,  tempera- 
ment, grasp  and  quality  of  mind,  your  moods,  impulses, 
and  convictions :  in  fine,  your  habits  and  tastes,  your 
religious  and  political  beliefs,  the  books  you  like  best, 
your  favorite  pastimes,  —  everything  by  which  you  are 
individualized." 

I  busied  myself  posing  my  sitter,  arranging  the  light, 
and  placing  my  easel,  as  I  talked. 

"  Hm — m — m  !  "  said  he,  following  me  with  his  eyes  ; 
"  this  is  worse  than  being  examined  for  life  insurance. 
Why,  as  to  all  these  things,  you  may  have  my  testimony  for 
what  it  is  worth.  My  traits  of  character  are,  —  so  far  as 
I  understand  them,  —  to  do  whatever  I  have  to  do  with  all 
my  heart;  not  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  '  direct  forthright' 
of  duty  by  anything  I  can  overcome  ;  not  to  believe  more 
than  half  men  say,  and  to  hate  too  much  talk.  Shake- 
speare says  it  all  in  a  nut-shell :  — 

"  •  The  lady  protests  too  much,  methinks.' 

"Half  the  world  protest  too  much.     For  the  rest,  I 
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believe  in  every  man's  telling  the  truth,  paying  his  debts, 
and  minding  his  own  business.  My  habits  are  neither 
especially  good  nor  especially  bad.  Tm  neither  good- 
tempered  nor  charitable,  and  not  very  patient.  Pve  been 
knocked  about  in  the  world  till  I  have  grown  aggressive 
myself.  As  for  religion,  I  believe  in  God,  and  try  to  do 
my  duty  by  man,  and  that's  the  end  of  it ;  as  for  their 
preaching,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  it  all.  In  politics,  when- 
ever I  see  men  or  measures  worth  supporting,  I  support 
them  without  regard  to  party." 

This  comprehensive  creed  and  self-analysis  availed  me 
little  save  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  told,  i.  e.,  with  no 
flourish,  but  with  a  careful  and  conscientious  air,  as  though 
each  sentence  were  weighed  before  it  was  pronounced. 
And  yet,  quite  perceptibly,  running  through  it  was  a  slight 
vein  of  unconscious  and  not  very  reprehensible  affectation. 

Every  strong  nature  has  a  greater  or  less  attraction  to 
the  student  of  human  life  ;  but  when  fineness  is  added  to 
strength,  and  over  all  is  thrown  a  veil  of  reticence,  the 
interest  intensifies  to  fascination.  Insensibly  I  was  drawn 
on  to  take,  day  by  day,  a  deeper  and  deeper,  and,  at 
length,  an  absorbing  interest  in  my  new  sitter,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  I  confounded  with  enthusiasm  in  my 
work.  Not  until  I  found  myself  regretting  his  goings, 
rejoicing  in  his  coming,  consulting  his  moods,  intluenced 
by  his  opinions,  —  feeling,  in  short,  a  support  and  delight 
in  his  very  presence,  —  did  I  appreciate  the  true  source  of 
my  interest,  or  recognize  the  fact  that  there  was  forming 
and  strengthening  between  us  something  other  than  a 
mere  business  relation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  sensible  of  this ;  but 
certainly  he  gradually  became  very  much  at  home  in  my 
studio,  and  with  me,  —  so  much  that  he  would  not  infre- 
quently come  up  and  walk  the  floor  for  a  half  hour  or 
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more,  wrestling  with  some  business  perplexity,  and  go 
out  without  saying  a  word. 

I  was  at  first  vexed,  and  then  amused,  at  the  droll  sort 
of  protecting  manuer  he  adopted  towards  me,  whether 
because,  though  tolerably  stalwart,  I  was  inferior  to  him 
in  streno-th  and  stature,  or  because  I  was  then  somewhat 
pale  and  delicate-looking. 

Meantime  I  found  my  subject  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
I  had  anticipated.  Again  and  again  I  was  compelled  to 
change  or  modify  my  work,  as  increasing  knowledge 
threw  new  light  on  the  original.  The  result  of  which 
was  that,  as  I  approached  its  completion,  I  found  it  so 
essentially  lacking  in  unity  of  conception,  harmony  of 
tone,  correlation  of  parts,  that,  in  sheer  despair,  I  threw 
down  my  brush,  and  declared  m3^self  incapable  of  the 
task. 

In  vain  Worthley  protested ;  declared  himself  satisfied ; 
insisted  upon  taking  the  picture  as  it  was.  I  declined  to 
let  it  go ;  I  refused  to  go  on  with  it. 

"I  expected  I  should  be  a  hard  subject,"  he  said,  '*  and 
you  have  succeeded  already  far  be^'ond  my  expectation. 
I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do  :  the  picture  is  for  my  mother, 
—  let  her  decide.  If  she  recognizes  and  likes  it,  that's 
all  you  want.  Til  send  for  her,  —  she  lives  out  of  town,  — 
tell  her  nothing  of  the  object  of  the  visit,  bring  her  into 
the  room,  and  she'll  soon  settle  the  matter." 

But  I  would  listen  to  no  compromise.  "  No,  no,"  I 
said,  "I'll  put  it  aside  for  a  while  till  I  know  you 
better."  Our  acquaintance  accordingly  did  not  end  with 
the  sittings.  Worthley  had  now  contracted  a  habit  of 
coming  to  my  studio,  to  an  extent,  I  dare  sa}^  gi-eater 
than  he  realized ;  for  if  charged  with  deriving  any  pleas- 
ure from  climbing  two  steep  flights  of  stairs,  and  sitting 
down  in  a  garret  filled  with  a  litter  of  bedaubed  canvas, 
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easels,  palettes,  plaster-casts,  old  armor,  brasses  and  bits 
of  drapery,  he  would  have  as  indignantly  denied  that,  as 
any  other  weakness  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

Some  part  of  almost  every  day,  however,  —  usually  to 
smoke  his  after-dinner  cigar,  — saw  him  ensconced  in  his 
haunt,  —  an  old  arm-chair  in  a  sunny  southern  window, 
where  stood  my  parrakeefs  perch,  and  over  which  a  hardy, 
neglected  vine  clambered  with  persistent  greenness. 
The  window-seat  alwa3's  held  a  store  of  his  cigars,  and 
the  old  rug  at  his  feet  was  strewn  with  his  newspapers. 
According  to  my  own  mood,  I  took  no  notice  of  his 
presence,  or  embraced  the  opportunity  for  a  half  hour's 
chat. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  on  him  of  this 
intercourse,  to  me  it  was  an  indescribable  boon.  Worthley 
seemed  to  me  a  tower  of  strength,  upon  which  I  con- 
sciously leaned.  I  gloried  in  his  puissance.  I  saw  in 
him  one  who  had  already  fought  and  virtually  won  the 
battle  of  life ;  who  had  wrested  prizes  from  adverse 
Fortune.  With  his  immutable  will  and  calm  self-con- 
fidence he  seemed  —  in  that  season  of  my  shaken  hopes 
and  unstable  purposes  —  adamantine  in  spirit  and  form; 
nay,  well-nigh  impregnable  to  the  shocks  of  things. 

Much  of  this  feeling,  no  doubt,  arose  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  history ;  that  he  had  long  struggled  alone 
against  great  odds  ;  that  at  length,  in  the  teeth  of  circum- 
stances, and  despite  great  obstacles,  he  had  won  for  him- 
self success  and  an  assured  position ;  that,  unaided,  he 
had  already  gained  a  modest  fortune,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  larofe  and  flourishing  business. 

Our  acquaintance  soon  extended  beyond  the  studio. 
He  affected  to  discover  that  I  was  pale  and  meagre ; 
declared  I  was  stifling  for  fresh  air ;  and,  accordingl}-,  as 
business  gave  opportunity,  he  would  burst  in  upon  me 
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and  drag  me  out,  on  a  four-mile  tramp,  over  to  his  mills, 
often  scarcely  uttering  a  word  by  the  way. 

Worthley  must  have  been  born  at  some  conjunction  of 
Mars  and  Hercules  —  if  that  be  an  astronomical  possi- 
bility. Strife  seemed  his  native  element.  He  had  an 
Alexandrine  thirst  for  conquest ;  he  delighted  in  grappling 
with  difficulties  ;  in  overcoming  obstacles  ;  in  unravelling 
the  tangled  snarls  of  business.  He  loved  labor  for  its 
own  sake  ;  he  revelled  in  physical  exercise,  and  that  often 
in  proportion  to  its  severity. 

To  his  strong  taste  in  this  particular  I  well-nigh  fell  a 
victim.  One  afternoon,  late  in  the  season,  as  I  was  pick- 
ing up  to  go  home,  he  came  striding  in. 

"Fonde,  come  skating  to-night." 

"  Can't  think  of  it." 

''Why  not?" 

"  Forgotten  how." 

"Pooh  —  stuff — come  on!  The  ice  is  smooth  and 
hard ;  moon's  at  the  full ;  no  wind ;  air  just  cold  enough ; 
all  the  conditions  perfect.     Come ! " 

"Really,  I  cannot." 

"'Cannot?'  Cannot  means  nothing!  Let's  have 
your  whys  and  wherefores !  You  are  not  a  creature  of 
impulse  ;  you  are  a  rational  being." 

"Pardon  me,  I  am  not;  I  wish  I  were;  I  used  to  be. 
'Now  I  act  solely  on  impulse." 

"  Look  you,  man,  Pm  not  to  be  trifled  with.  If  you've 
nothing  better  to  offer  than  impulse  Pll  bag  you,  and 
carry  you  off,  nolens  volens.  Your  impulses  are  un- 
healthy and  depraved." 

"In  that  case  I  may  discover  reason." 

"  Be  about  it  speedily  then  !  " 

"  First  and  foremost,  I'm  not  equal  to  it." 

"  Pish  —  rubbish  !     You'll  soon  be  equal  to  nothing  but 
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drawing  your  breath,  shut  up  in  this  infernal  garret. 
You're  petrifying  by  inches  !  " 

♦'Granted." 

♦♦  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  arrest  the  process." 

"But  seriously,  and  in  fine,  my  dear  Gargantua,  this 
thing  you  propose  would  be  a  confounded  bore." 

"  Bah  !  no  healthy  and  respectable  man  ever  uses  that 
word ;  it  is  in  vogue  only  among  three  classes,  —  the  idle, 
the  vapid,  and  the  vicious." 

"  True  ;  and  as  the  feeble  representative  of  those  three 
extensive  subdivisions  of  society,  please  consider  me 
now  as  usino'  it." 

But  filibustering  did  not  answer  my  turn.  I  was  over- 
come as  usual,  and  skating  I  went. 

The  night  was,  indeed,  perfect,  and,  once  on  the  skates, 
I  felt  my  old  love  of  the  exercise  return,  with  the  exhilara- 
tion it  produced.  Skating  is,  in  truth,  something  more  and 
better  than  a  sport ;  it  is  a  sovereign  tonic,  and  to  nerve- 
less, jaded,  desponding,  dyspeptic  humanity,  one  and  all, 
I  say,  "  If  you  would  taste  again  the  fresh,  sparkling 
beaker  of  youth,  feel  again  the  matin  thrill  of  life,  seek 
it  here,  and  here  alone,  in  this  cold,  clear  air ;  on  these 
magic  iron  shoes." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Worthley  skate  ;  the  exercise 
seemed  made  for  him.  Ordinarily  he  was  not  graceful, 
being  too  heavily  built ;  but  upon  skates  he  showed 
new  possibilities.  Tireless  in  strength,  matchless  in 
speed,  master  of  every  movement,  he  wheeled  and  cir- 
cled, now  on  one  foot,  now  on  a  single  edge,  on  heel  and 
toe,  this  way  and  that,  forward  and  backward,  in  endless 
variety  of  motion,  till  it  seemed  outraged  gravitation 
must  assert  itself  over  equilibrium.  Inhaling  big  draughts 
of  ox3"gen,  he  grew  more  and  more  intoxicated  with  the 
exercise,  and  roared  and  sang  like  an  old-time  bacchanal. 
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Quickly  the  evening  wore  away  ;  it  was  already  getting 
late,  when  I  started  on  a  final  spurt  up  the  pond.  Far 
around  the  curvino:  shore,  and  into  the  shadow  of  the  over- 
hanging  woods,  I  sped,  and,  whirling  about,  was  spending 
my  fine  impetus  in  a  long,  swift  backward  glide,  when 
suddenly  the  ice  gave  way  beneath  me,  the  horizon  spun 
around,  and  I  dropped  like  a  plwninfiet  into  the  dark  and. 
freezing  luater.  But  not  before  I  had  uttered  one  swift 
cry  for  help.  I  sank  to  a  considerable  depth,  and,  as  soon 
as  I  recovered  presence  of  mind,  struck  upward ;  but, 
either  from  miscalculation,  or  from  the  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent, I  came  ujd  to  find  nothing  but  the  hard,  frozen  barrier 
above  me.  I  grojjcd  and  struggled  lustily  on  every  side 
for  what  seemed  a  small  eternity,  again  and  again  put- 
ting up  my  benumbed  hands  to  grasp  the  longed-for 
opening,  but  in  vain ;  the  merciless  floor  above  me  was 
continuous,  glassy,  edgeless  ;  my  strength  began  to  fail ; 
the  intensely  cold  water  had  saturated  my  clothes,  and 
was  now  chilling  my  very  vitals.  Twice,  despairing,  I 
had  given  up  the  struggle,  and  fallen  back  into  the  very 
arms  of  the  hungry  monster,  whose  grip  I  already  felt 
fastened  about  me ;  but  thoughts  of  Dosia  —  Dosia  left 
to  fight  alone  the  battle  which  together  we  could  scarce 
maintain  —  nerved  me  to  a  last  and  desjDcrate  struggle  for 
life.  At  length  I  struck  some  object  in  the  water,  which, 
with  my  insensate  hands,  I  tried  in  vain  to  grasp,  and  in 
the  same  moment  felt  myself  seized  and  dragged  up  — 
up  and  out,  but  no  longer  conscious  where  or  how. 

Worthley  had  heard  my  cry,  hastily  summoned  the  few 
skaters  on  the  pond,  and  flown  to  the  place,  —  a  hole  left 
by  the  ice-cutters,  and  thinly  frozen  over.  Placing  a 
stout  oaken  staff  across  the  hole,  and  borrowing  a  long 
woollen  muffler  from  one  of  the  party,  he  tied  it  about 
the  staff,  seized  the  other  end,  let  himself  down  into  the 
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water,  and,  striking  about  on  all  sides,  soon  found  and 
drao^o^ed  me  out  as  described. 

Hastening  to  the  nearest  house  —  a  considerable  dis- 
tance—  he  jDrocured  dry  clothes  and  a  carriage,  in  which 
having  placed  me  he  proceeded  rajjidly  to  town.  There, 
not  knowing  my  address,  he  took  me  at  once  to  his  own 
rooms.  A  physician  was  quickly  summoned,  I  Avas  put 
into  a  hot  bath,  plied  with  hot  drinks  and  lotions,  and  put 
to  bed. 

The  next  mornino^  I  awoke  feelins'  no  ill  effects  from 
my  icy  bath,  but  not  a  little  puzzled  at  my  surroundings, 
which  I  could  not  at  all  explain  until  I  discovered  Worth- 
ley  rolled  up  on  a  lounge  near  the  fire,  sound  asleep, 
closely  watched  by  a  fine  setter  dog. 

The  bed  on  which  I  lay  was  placed  in  a  recess,  draped 
with  curtains,  which  were  looped  back  so  as  to  allow  a 
full  view  of  the  outer  room.  About  the  entire  apartment 
there  was  such  an  air  of  bizarre  magnificence  ;  the  things 
in  it  were  so  incongruous  ;  the  taste  displayed  so  sumptu- 
ous and  intemperate  ;  yet  the  whole  was  so  indicative  of  the 
pronounced  character  of  its  owner,  —  that  a  sudden  sense 
of  its  absurdity  struck  me,  and  I  burst  into  involuntary 
laughter,  which  set  the  dog  barking,  and  well-nigh  waked 
Worthley  from  his  sleep. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich  velvet  carpet,  of  an 
ugly  pattern,  in  lilacs  and  brown,  over  which  Oriental 
rugs,  red  and  yellow,  had  been  mercifully  thrown.  The 
sofa,  on  which  Worthley  lay  sleeping,  was  large,  and 
luxuriously  upholstered  in  light  blue  ;  the  window  draper- 
ies Avere  deep  purple,  the  walls  olive  green,  and  a 
voluminous  arm-chair,  near  the  fire,  bright  scarlet.  On 
the  mantle  was  a  fine  group  in  bronze  of  Da  Vinci's 
"  Battle  of  the  Standard,"  flanked  by  some  old  Pompeian 
vases ;   there  were  ajso  two  heavy  silver  candelabra,  a 
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skull,  holding  smoking  tobacco,  some  Swiss  carvings, 
and  a  Savres-china  shepherdess.  Above  the  mantle  was 
a  Venetian  mirror,  stuck  with  riding-whips,  reed-pipes, 
old  foils,  etc.  The  walls  were  hung  with  some  excellent 
engravings  after  Landseer  and  Rosa  Bonheur,  inter- 
spersed with  cheap  colored  prints  of  fiimous  trotters.  On 
the  doors  were  tacked  photographs  of  antique  sculpture, 
prize-fighters,  and  actresses.  A  large  case,  filled  with 
well-worn  books,  supported  upon  its  top  a  copy  in  plaster 
of  the  Discobulus,  above  which  branched  a  huge  pair  of 
antlers.  Piled  upon  the  floor  were  fine  editions  of  Gil- 
ray  and  Leech  in  close  vicinage  to  a  full  set  of  the 
♦'Museo  Bourbonico."  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood 
a  stout  oaken  table,  strewn  with  an  incongruous  medley 
of  books,  prints,  pipes,  statuettes,  lacquer  trays,  Japanese 
plates  and  vases,  play-bills,  soiled  gloves,  faded  bouquets, 
cigar-stumps,  above  all  which  rose  a  superb  old  silver 
punch-bowl  in  Niello  of  the  best  Florentine  workman- 
ship,—  an  heirloom.  In  the  alcove,  near  the  bed,  was 
a  small  cabinet,  containing  some  very  pretty  cameii  and 
intaglii,  together  with  three  or  four  of  the  filmed 
*'  Poniatowski  gems,"  which  their  owner  always  persisted 
in  prizing  despite  my  raillery. 


This  accident  and  its  result  seemed  all  that  was  needed 
to  seal  the  relationship  between  Woi  thley  and  me.  Only 
I  was  obliged  continually  to  rebel  against  the  proprietary 
air,  which —  having  dragged  me  from  a  watery  grave  — 
he  now  assumed  over  my  person  and  affairs  ;  a  sufficiently 
comical  air  it  was  of  mingled  care  and  responsibility,  not 
very  unlike  that  exercised  towards  his  horse  and  dog. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

CONTAINING  A  DIGEST  OF  PEG'S   LETTERS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
FOLLOWING  HER  RETURN   FROM  MERTON. 

"Trescott  Hall,  Dec.  1,  18 — . 
"Dear  Home:  —  How  I  enjoyed  every  hour  of  my 
stay  with  you  I  did  not,  I  am  sure,  make  you  understand, 
nor,  indeed,  thoroughly  appreciate  myself  till  I  came 
back.*  In  means  of  expressing  our  '  dearest  delight' 
how  far  do  we  halt  behind  the  birds,  who,  I  dare  say, 
often  warble  out  their  lives  in  the  upper  air  in  pure 
ecstasy  of  thanksgiving !  JSTor,  I  think,  did  you  suspect 
—  did  you? — the  struggle  it  cost  me  to  return  here, 
where  I  have  been  homesick  every  minute  of  the  time 
since.  But  I  have  promised  myself  an  end  of  it.  I  came 
back  a  miser.  I  blush  to  own  the  greedy,  hungry  look 
which  now  I  fasten  upon  every  penny  that  falls  in  my 
way.  If  you  can  only  hold  out  for  one  year  more,  even 
though  the  luck  do  not  change,  —  which,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  it  must,  —  I  will,  at  any  rate,  come 
home  with  a  full  purse,  and  together  we'll  concert 
measures  ao^ainst  Fate. 


o 


"Miss  Kate  has  at  last  gone  away  to  school;  and  a 
mighty  bustle  the  whole  house  has  been  thrown  into, 
pending  the  preparations.  She  has  gone  for  a  year,  to  be 
•  finished  off,'  says  Mrs.  Bligh,  whose  notion  of  an  educa- 

*  Peg  had  been  home  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 
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tion  is  very  like  her  notion  of  a  dress,  —  something  that 
has  a  definite  beginning  and  end,  which  should  be  liberally 
trimmed,  which  should  have  its  rough  edges  bound  and 
its  basting  threads  pulled,  so  as  to  give  no  hint  of  process, 
and  is  then  ready  to  be  worn  and  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage  to  the  end  of  time.  Apropos  of  dresses.  Miss 
Kate  carried  away  with  her  a  quantity  of  clothes  that  was 
really  appalling.  The  poor  girl  ought  certainly  to  have  a 
brace  of  maids  to  take  care  of  her  wardrobe,  if  she 
expects  to  get  any  time  for  books. 

"  Mrs.  Bligh  —  as  I  must  by  this  have  made  you  under- 
stand—  has  a  Protean  versatility;  but  she  has  recently 
appeared  in  a  role  of  so  novel  and  surprising  a  nature 
•  3'ou  would  never  guess  it  'twixt  now  and  doomsday: 
she  is  becoming  a  religieusc !  Sta}^,  it's  never  safe  to  be 
quite  so  positive  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Bligh.  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  the  indications  now  j^oint  that 
way.  She  has  taken  up  her  pastor  in  a  manner  that  evi- 
dently astonishes  that  worthy  young  man.  She  holds 
long  conferences  with  him  after  service ;  visits  him  fre- 
quently ;  attends  church  twice  a  day  Sundays  and  prayer- 
meetings  regularly  ;  goes  to  all  the  Dorcas  societies  ;  and 
is  up  to  her  neck  and  ears  in  church  charities. 

"  So  far  this  is  all  well  enouofh  :  but  when  she  becomes 
suddenly  alive  to  my  moral  delinquencies,  and  shows  an 
alarming  disposition  to  proselytize  me,  it  is  another 
matter ;  the  rather  that  while  manifesting  such  an  interest 
in  me,  with  an  inexplicable  and  unnatural  indifference, 
she  leaves  her  own  daughter  fast  in  the  bonds  of  sin. 
When  I  ventured,  one  da}^,  before  Miss  Kate  went  away, 
to  intimate  this,  she  said :  *  Oh,  Kate  is  too  giddy  and 
thoughtless  now ;  she  will  awaken  to  the  importance  of 
these   subjects   some   day.'      And    yet  this    '  giddy  and 
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thoughtless '  creature  is  precisely  one  month  older  than  I, 
according  to  the  family  Bible. 

•'  ]\lrs.  Bligh  is,  as  you  see,  sometimes  recklessly 
inconsistent  in  her  desire  to  carry  a  point.  What  her 
present  point  is  I  do  not  quite  clearly  see,  whether  it  be 
to  effect  an  immediate  change  of  heart  in  me,  vi  et  armis^ 
or  something  deeper  and  ulterior. 

"  Meanwhile  the  pastor  has  become  a  regular  caller, 
and  you  shall  know  at  once  what  he  is  like.  The  Rev. 
Manlius  Hortor  is  of  an  imposing  and  portly  figure,  a 
sonorous  voice,  and  a  commendable  good-nature ;  he  is, 
moreover,  a  fascinating  hand-shaker  and  a  persuasive 
smiler,  weighs  fourteen  stone,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  his 
whiskers  equalled.  For  me,  I  confess  I  was  more  or  less 
overcome  on  being  presented  to  him ;  he  shook  hands  so 
warmly,  gleamed  on  me  so  graciously  with  his  white 
tecuh,  and  said,  with  such  a  rich  basso-profunditj%  that 
he  was  '  glad  to  know,  and  hoped  to  know  more  of  me.' 
The  amiable  rector  has  spent  all  his  life  —  about  thirty 
years  —  in  very  conscientious  efforts  to  develop  and  cul- 
tivate himself,  and  if  the  results  are  not  astonishing,  or 
even,  to  an  exacting  critic,  satisfactory,  the  fault  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  laid  at  his  door.  Doubtless  it  has  never 
occurred  to  him  that  tillage,  however  elaborate,  can 
never  remedy  hopeless  poverty  of  soil. 

**  But  pray  don't  let  me  give  you  an  unfavorable  notion 
of  our  spiritual  guide  and  counsellor ;  for,  really,  he  is  an 
estimable  person,  and  his  rich  voice  has  a  very  soothing 
mesmeric  effect  as  it  rolls  over  us  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
Besides,  his  parish  is  devoted  to  him ;  and  as  there  is  no 
flagrant  sin  to  repress,  no  poverty  to  relieve,  and  few 
charities  —  save  the  forei<xn  missions  —  to  look  after,  he 
does  as  well  as  another,  and  is  perhaps  justly  enough  con- 
sidered a  faithful  and  successful  shepherd;  which  leads 
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me  to  wonder  if  an  imposing  girth,  a  resounding  voice, 
and  a  practised  affability  are  not  oftentimes  as  availing  to 
success  as  deeper  convictions,  and  a  more  burning  faith. 

"  He  comes  to  tea  two  or  three  times  a  week —  being  a 
bachelor  —  when  he  eats  enough  for  two,  and  obligingly 
laughs  at  Mr.  Bligh's  jokes ;  also  he  beams  on  me  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  am  becoming  alarmed  lest  he  should 
already  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  chosen  vessel. 

•  ••••«•••• 

"  The  plot  thickens  ;  the  other  day  Mrs.  Bligh  invited 
Mr.  Hortor  to  drive  with  us,  and  when  the  hour  came 
and  the  man — lo  and  behold,  Mrs.  Bligh  was  stricken  with 
a  sudden  and  severe  illness,  and  there  was  no  alternative 
but  for  me  to  go  with  him  alone !  I  was  properly  vexed, 
but  could  not  refuse,  without  deliberately  affronting  him. 

"  He  was  considerate  enough  not  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  my  soul's  welfare — which  was  the  trap  I  con- 
fidently expected  was  to  be  sprung  on  me  the  instant 
Mrs.  Bligh  was  so  opportunely  taken  ill.  What  then  did 
that  illness  mean  ?  —  Oh,  no,  he  talked  of  the  beauties  of 
the  landscape ;  the  virtues  of  his  flock ;  the  charms  of 
j>rovincial  society;  the  delights  of  a  rural  life.  There 
was  a  justness  and  propriety  about  what  he  said,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  odor  of  familiarity,  as  though  much  the 
same  thing  might  have  been  said  before,  by  a  very 
amiable,  robust  and  rather  dull  young  man,  to  a  deferen- 
tial lady  companion  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  doubt  if  it  was 
ever  before  said  over  such  an  extent  of  finely  expanded 
chest,  and  in  tones  so  deep  and  mellifluous. 

"  As  we  neared  home,  on  our  return,  we  met  Dr. 
Tazewell.  The  road  was  narrow  ;  he  reined  up  to  let  us 
pass,  and  certainly  made  poor  work  of  dissembling  his 
surprise  at  seeing  the  parson  and  me,  graciously-bowing- 
and-gayly -chatting,  roll  swiftly  by. 
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"  All  this  time,  imagine  me  becoming  more  and  more 
intimate  with  Miss  Agnes  Tazewell ;  she  visits  me  con- 
stantly when  she  is  able,  so  that  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  my  seeing  her.  She  is  very  gentle  and  intelli- 
gent, but  of  an  unusually  grave  and  religious  turn, — 
largely  induced,  her  mother  thinks,  by  her  infirmity. 
She  evidently  has  doubts  of  me  in  this  respect,  for  one 
of  her  habits —;  equally  amusing  and  annoying  —  is  to 
keep  constantly  giving  me  religious  books  and  tracts, 
marked  for  reading  on  special  occasions. 

"  In  one  thing.  Miss  Tazewell  is  fairly  comical,  to  wit: 
her  reverence  for  her  big,  burly  pastor,  whom  she  regards 
as  a  miracle  of  piety,  learning,  eloquence,  and  wisdom, 
from  all  of  which  I  fear  you  will  get  no  very  favorable 
notion  of  her  wits  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  in  all  other  respects 
she  is  a  clever  girl,  with,  to  be  sure,  no  more  humor  than 
her  brother,  but  quick  and  sympathetic,  with  taste  and 
discrimination  in  art  and  literature. 

"But  the  drollest  of  all  droll  things  is  the  way  the 
Tazewells  treat  me,  —  counting  out  Agnes,  of  course, 
who  is  devoted ;  who  consults,  confides  in,  swears  by  me  ; 
nay,  almost  lives  in  the  breath  of  my  nostrils.  Mrs. 
Tazewell,  while  approving  me  personally,  always  has,  I 
think,  received  me  somewhat  under  protest,  socially; 
but  now,  since  my  intimacy  with  Agnes,  her  manner  — 
always  sweet  and  dignified  —  has  become  gracious,  cor- 
dial, and  conscientiously  weeded  of  every  bit  of  conde- 
scension; yet,  strange  to  say,  bearing  somehow  the 
traces  of  the  weeding.  As  to  Dr.  Tazewell,  his  bearing 
has  been  markedly  different  since  I  came  back  from  Mer- 
ton;  I  doubt  if  before  that  he  ever  thought  of  me  in 
connection  with  my  position,  as  holding  a  different  social 
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grade  from  himself;  but  now,  though  studiously  polite, 
he  is  uniformly  distant,  and,  when  he  addresses  me, 
cautious  and  formal.  If  he  thinks  —  as,  of  course,  he 
does  —  that  I  submitted,  without  resentment,  to  the  indig- 
nities I  suffered  at  Merton,  and  came  back  here  on  terms 
of  unconditional  surrender  to  Mrs.  Bligh,  I  do  not  blame 
him ;  he  has  good  cause  to  consider  me  devoid  of  any  spark 
of  spirit  and  delicacy.  Nothwithstanding  which,  he  is 
forever  watching  and  studying  me  whenever  I  appear  in 
public,  —  perhaps  trying  to  reconcile  my  appearance  with 
what  he  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  of  my  character. 
Towards  him,  of  course,  I  maintain  but  one  manner,  a 
polite  and  sunny  indifference. 

"  And  now  here  have  I  unearthed  another  skeleton, 
and  am  beginning  to  feel  like  a  ghoul.  Who  would  ever 
have  sus23ected  poor  Skerritt  —  with  neither  house  nor 
closet  for  such  *  extravagant  and  erring '  guest —  of  hav- 
ing a  bony  horror  of  this  sort  at  her  side  ? 

"  The  other  day  she  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  me. 
She  had  once  a  happy  home,  kind  husband,  pretty,  prat- 
tling child,  together  with  youth,  health,  plenty,  —  life's 
chiefesL  blessings.  But,  alas  !  the  serpent  found  its  way 
into  this  paradise,  and  in  a  most  insidious  form.  The 
serpent-seed  was  planted,  and  grew  to  fatal  growth  in  her 
own  bosom.  She  had  been  brought  up  with  Spartan 
severity  by  her  mother,  in  an  extreme  love  of  order, 
neatness,  and  habits  of  rigid  routine.  Worse  than  this, 
she  had  been  cursed  with  an  exacting  temper  and  a 
sharp  tongue.  Her  husband,  on  the  contrary,  was  care- 
less, easy-going,  and  pleasure-loving.  With  no  allow- 
ance for  his  temperament,  she  attempted  to  subject  him 
to  the  merciless  regime  in  which  she  herself  had  been 
educated ;  thus  home  became  unpleasant,  and  gradually 
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intolerable.  He  rebelled;  betook  to  drink;  his  temper 
became  spoiled ;  his  nature  changed ;  he  grew  moody, 
morose,  savage  ;  abused  and  beat  her ;  she  did  not,  there- 
fore, desist  loading  his  sober  moments  with  upbraidings, 
and  thus  they  never  met  without  quarrelling. 

*'  Bad  grew  to  worse  :  the  husband  died;  the  son  grew 
up,  displayed  the  ftither's  character,  aggravated  by  evil 
examf)le.  Blindly  the  infatuated  woman  adopted  the 
same  course  with  the  child ;  constant  chiding,  inter- 
spersed with  severe  punishment,  aroused  him  at  length  to 
rebellion.  He,  too,  grew  worse  and  worse,  became  in- 
corrigible, and  at  last,  while  still  a  child,  ran  away. 

**In  a  fit  of  pitiable  remorse,  the  wretched  woman 
charged  herself  with  the  whole  resj)onsibility  of  her  hus- 
band's ruin  and  her  son's  loss,  adding,  between  her  sobs, 
that  for  years  she  had  been  atoning  for  her  sin,  and  pray- 
ing to  God  to  forgive  and  soften  her  temper ;  that  in  all 
this  time  she  had  never  ceased  to  hope  that  he  would,  at 
some  time,  hear  her  prayer,  and  restore  her  lost  child  to 
her  old  age. 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  picture  of  such  abject  misery  as 
she  presented  while  telling  this  story.  I  cannot  but  think, 
moreover,  that,  in  her  magnanimous  remorse,  she  over- 
estimates her  own  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Doubt- 
less her  son  and  husband  had  a  rich  streak  of  iniquity 
which  would  have  cropped  out  much  the  same  without 
her  agency. 

"The  poor  woman  clings  to  the  hope  of  finding  her 
boy  with  an  eagerness  painful  to  see.  How  she  came  to 
confide  all  this  to  me  I  do  not  know.  She  says  she  has 
never  told  any  one  before,  and  it  has  given  her  great 
relief. 

'*  Dr.  Tazewell  was  evidently  disgusted  at  Mrs.  Bligh's 
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behavior  at  llie  beach,  for  he  has  not  called  here  since  his 
return. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  - 

*'  Mr.  Hortor's  calls  at  Trescott  Hall  are  ostensibly  on 
Mrs.  Bligh,  but  it  has  lately  occurred  to  me  that,  on  some 
pretext  or  other,  I  am  usually  sent  for  to  play  the  piano, 
make  up  a  hand  at  cards,  look  up  some  disputed  question, 
etc.  Also,  that  I  have,  entirely  against  my  will,  been 
adroitly  established  in  the  Sunday  school ;  also  that,  as 
Mr.  Hortor  now  always  takes  tea  with  us  Sunday  evenings, 
he  walks  home  with  me  from  Sunday  school ;  also  and 
also  several  other  little  things  not  worth  recording, 
which  I  dare  say  time  will  explain." 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

A  DINNER-PARTY. 

medio  de  fonte  leporum 

Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat. 

Lucretius,  IV.,  1124. 

As  man  is  a  complex  of  the  angel  and  the  brute,  so  in 
the  crucible  of  adversity  the  angelic  sublimate  is  too  often 
set  free,  leaving  behind  a  dark  sediment  of  pure  brute. 

And,  first  of  all,  in  the  brutish  train  is  developed 
the  tortoise.  With  degeneracy  of  fortune,  a  man  be- 
comes humile,  and  eventually,  no  doubt,  prone ;  he  loses 
his  free,  erect  bearing,  he  slinks  through  by-ways,  skirts 
the  crowd,  creeps  along  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
wraps  himself  about  with  an  air  of  reticence  and  mystery 
that  gradually  hardens  into  a  shell,  into  which  at  length 
he  retires,  to  shut  himself  up  in  crustacean  obscurity. 

Our  shell  availed  us  against  all  the  world  but  Christie. 
That  pertinacious  and  sharp-eyed  little  woman  would  not 
be  shut  out.  Apparently  as  blind  as  a  bat,  resolutely 
refusing  to  take  notice  of  what  ti'anspired  before  her 
very  eyes,  she  yet  managed  to  maintain,  by  frequent 
intercourse,  her  familiar  footing  with  us  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  ceased  to  feel  embarrassed  at  her  cognizance  of 
our  worst  estate.  Cognizance!  —  she  would  take  no 
cognizance.  As  things  ought  to  have  been,  as  we  would 
have  had  them,  so  she  assumed  they  were,  and  stubbornly 
maintained  the  fiction. 
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But  what  ingenuity  less  fertile,  what  benevolence  less 
unfailing,  could  so  long  have  kept  up  this  delusion  and 
ministered  to  us  in  so  infinite  a  variety  of  wa5^s  ? 

A  basket  of  apjjles,  a  section  of  cheese,  some  country 
sausages,  a  jug  of  cider  "  from  the  farm  where  Crixey 
was  born,  and  so,  of  course,  better  than  any  other  in  the 
world;"  or,  again,  some  delicious  dainty  from  her  own 
larder,  —  these  were  little  things,  but  given  with 

"  Words  of  so  sweet  "breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich." 

They  were  treasures  then,  and  now  I  think  of  them  all 
but  as  reminders  of  the  matchless  tact  and  tenderness 
shown  in  their  bestowal,  so  as  not  to  wound  in  any 
dcOTee  sensibilities  galled  to  chronic  inflammation. 

As  things  grew  worse,  she  became  more  watchful  and 
constant  in  her  attentions,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  deepest 
privations  we  were  compelled  again  and  again  to  laugh 
in  our  sleeves  at  the  devices  to  which  our  dear  devoted 
little  friend  was  driven,  to  suppl3%  out  of  her  own  liberal 
stores,  our  urgent  needs  ;  while  the  abundance  of  goodies 
and  bonbons  she  bestowed  surreptitiously  upon  Cop  well- 
nigh  made  that  wretched  little  gourmand  dyspeptic  for 
life. 

One  bright  morning  she  appeared  at  the  door  as  I  was 
starting  out  for  the  studio. 

''In  the  very  nick  of  time,  you  see,"  she  exclaimed, 
extending  her  hand;  "  and,  of  all  days  in  the  week,  to 
have  such  luck  on  a  Friday !  But  in  this  big  kaleidoscope 
of  a  world  we  do  get  shaken  together  just  right  now  and 
then,  and  it's  these  odd  good  shakes  that  make  up  for  all 
the  rough-and-tumbles ;  but  here  I  go  moralizing  away 
when  I  ought  to  say,  '  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you.' " 

How   dainty  and   glowing,   how   gay  and  happy  she 
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looked,  standing  below  me  on  the  step  in  her  rich  dress 
of  browns,  with  a  dash  of  scarlet  in  her  hat ;  her  eyes 
and  cheeks  brilliant  with  exercise,  her  perfectly  gloved 
hands  holding  a  small  folded  umbrella,  and  her  trim, 
shapely  feet  just  peejDing  from  her  flowing  skirts. 

"  Then  I  am  to  infer  that  the  honor  of  this  visit  belongs 
to  me  ?  " 

"  Only  partly,"  she  returned,  stepping  in  as  I  held  the 
door  open.  "  I  want  to  consult  both  you  and  Dosia  upon 
a  matter  which,  I  warn  you  beforehand,  is  already  settled 
and  decided.  So  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  object, 
oppose,  raise  obstacles,  or  make  trouble." 

*' Hm — m — m!  I  feel  properly  complimented;  noth- 
ing could  be  more  delightful  than  enjoying  the  dignity  of 
a  consultation  without  the  burden  of  responsibility." 

"  Don't  you  dare  quiz  me,  but  go  call  Dosia  directly! 
This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  we  will  have  no  levity.  Ah, 
here  you  are,  my  dear,"  —  to  Dosia,  entering,  —  "pale 
and  tired,  as  usual.  I  shall  carry  you  off  one  of  these 
fine  days,  and  put  you  in  a  pen  to  get  fat  and  rested." 

*'  As  they  do  pigs,"  said  Dosia,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"As  they  do  rabbits,  chickens,  and  canary-birds,  and 
every  other  silly  creature  that  can't  take  care  of  itself. 
But,  now,  to  business :  let's  do  that  first,  and  then  we'll 
have  a  nice,  long  gossip  after  he's  gone,"  —  with  a  poke 
of  the  umbrella  towards  me.  "  I  have  a  whole  Pandora- 
box  full  of  things,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  let  loose, 
my  dear,"  she  continued,  stroking  Dosia's  head.  "But 
this  is  to  be  a  consultation ;  so  all  please  draw  up  your 
chairs  and  look  as  wise  as  ever  you  know  how.  The  case 
is  this :  Crixey  is  getting  into  dreadful  habits,  —  now, 
don't  get  scared,  but  try  to  grasp  that  fact!  — habits,  my 
dears,  that  will  certainly  bring  down  my  gray  hairs,  etc., 
if  they  are  not  stopped.     I  don't  know;  of  course,  I  don't 
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think — -now,  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  do, 
although  there  is  paralysis  in  the  family,  and  one  never 
can  tell  when  these  hereditary  tendencies  may  crop  out 
—  that  it's  anything  of  that  sort ;  but  he  has  taken  such  a 
fashion  of  sleeping  lately  that  I  am  fairly  frightened." 

'*  And  are  you  come  here  to  conspire  against  your  good- 
'man's  slumbers  ?  Have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Dosia ; 
wash  your  hands  of  it,  my  dear !  Macbeth  of  yore  did 
'  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep '  — " 

"  Why,  he  lies  down,"  pursued  Christie,  taking  no 
notice  of  me,  "  directly  after  dinner  and  sleeps  through 
the  entire  evening.  All  my  little  charms  are  exhausted 
in  vain,  for  you  must  know  I  have  little  contrivances  to 
amuse  Crixey,  that  are  usually  infallible.  I  j^lay  baga- 
telle, I  match  pennies,  I  get  out  conundrums.  Why,  my 
dears,  I  take  a  child's  paper  on  purpose  for  the  enigmas 
and  puzzles ;  he  is  particularly  fond  of  them,  and  if  all 
else  fail,  and  I  happen  to  feel  up  to  it,  I  sing  some  old 
character  songs,  wherein,  by  turns,  I  personate  a  drunken 
sailor,  a  Spanish  troubadour,  and  a  green-eyed  mermaid. 
None  of  these,  now,  are  of  any  avail ;  he  goes  straight 
to  sleep  in  the  very  midst  of  my  blandishments.  And 
now,  perhaps,  you  expect  me  to  ask :  What's  to  be 
done  ?  Not  at  all ;  it's  all  arranged.  I  have  retired  into, 
my  inner  depths  and  evolved  a  plan,  and  you  must  both 
help  me  out  with  it.  Mark  the  imperative,  or  is  it  the 
subjunctive,  Mr.  Fonde?" 

"  Oh,  whichever  you  like.  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  free 
speech  is  suppressed." 

*'  Of  course,  the  first  thing  is,"  continued  Christie,  "  to 
keep  him  awake,  and  that  micst  be  done  at  all  hazards. 
Now,  one  evening  in  the  week  he  goes  to  the  club ;  then  I 
have  subscribed  to  a  course  of  weekly  instrumental  coi.- 
certs,  of  which  he  is  very  fond.  Now,  —  and  this  is  my  plan. 
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so  listen  with  all  your  ears,  —  I  want  you  to  come  around 
once  a  week  for  a  little  dinner-party,  after  which  we  will 
have  a  hand  at  whist.  Crixey  is  extravagantly  fond  of 
whist,  for  he  isn't  obliged  to  say  a  word,  and  plays  an 
excellent  game  ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  can  never  have  a  rubber 
for  lack  of  players." 

"  If  he  can  go  to  sleep  in  the  face  of  a  green-eyed  mer- 
maid and  a  drunken  sailor,  what  hopes  of  a  prosy  game 
of  whist  keeping  him  awake  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  fixed  upon  Saturday  nights  for  the  card-par- 
ties," pursued  Christie,  ignoring  me.  "  And  now,"  she 
concluded,  hastily,  as  Dosia  was  about  to  object,  "let  us 
not  hear  a  word  to  the  contrary;  indeed,  and  indeed," 
she  cried,  rising  and  putting  her  hand  over  Dosia's 
mouth,  "  you  must  help  me,  and  in  return  I  will  give 
you  anything,  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom  !  So  much,  then, 
for  business ;  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  night  at  six 
o'clock.  And  now  3'ou  may  go,"  with  a  wave  of  her 
hand  towards  me.  "  Come,  my  child,"  dragging  Dosia 
away,  "  I  have  a  thrilling  secret  for  your  private  ear." 

We  accepted  the  invitation  with  shamefaced  reluctance, 
by  no  means  the  dupes  of  Christie's  transparent  little 
scheme  that  she  imas-ined  us. 

I  arrived  home  at  nightfall  to  find  Dosia  already 
dressed.  In  a  short  time  we  set  out,  and  soon  arrived  at 
the  Derrel  house,  where  Christie  was  waitino^to  welcome 
us  in  the  brightest  and  richest  of  toilets.  The  whole 
house,  too,  was  glowing  with  color ;  no  cold,  neutral  tints 
on  walls  or  furnishings,  but  everywhere  deep,  rich,  warm 
hues,  infusing  a  tone,  an  air,  a  nameless  spell  of  comfort 
and  sympathy,  wooing  the  senses,  warming  the  heart, 
and  kindling  the  fancy. 

A  bright  fire  glowed  in  the  grate,  a  rich  rug  lay  on  the 
hearth,  easy-chairs  were  drawn  up  on  either  hand.     In 
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one  of  these,  looking  at  the  fire,  sat  a  middle-aged 
woman,  who  took  no  notice  of  our  entrance. 

"This  is  Miss  Crouch,  Crixey's  cousin;  we  call  her 
•  Cousin  Malviny,'  "  said  Christie,  touching  her  elbow  and 
presenting  her. 

Cousin  Malviny  rose  and  bowed  stiffly.  Her  eyes  were 
small  and  bright ;  her  features  very  irregular ;  her  com- 
plexion rough  but  wholesome-looking,  like  a  russet 
apple ;  her  front  hair  hung  in  a  profusion  of  slate-pencil 
curls  about  her  temples ;  her  figure  was  stout,  and  her 
expression  shrewd  and  amiable. 

"I  say,  '  Malvi?2?/,' "  continued. Christie,  apart  to  us, 
"because  the  whole  family  say  'Malviny;^  Crixey 
says  it,  and  she  herself  says  it,  and  won't  hear  of 
anything  else.  She  is  Crixey's  oldest  cousin,  lives  with 
her  brother,  on  the'  farm  where  Crixey  was  brought  up. 
She  is  a  most  estimable  and  remarkable  woman,  as 
crammed  full  of  good  sense  and  good  nature  as  her  dear 
old  head  and  heart  will  hold  without  crackino^.  She  is 
deaf  as  a  stone,  but  won't  be  hallooed  at ;  prefers  to 
guess  what  you  say,  which  sometimes  she  does,  and 
sometimes  she  doesn't.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  make 
conversation  ;  it  will  only  annoy  her.  She  will  join  in,  of 
her  own  accord,  when  she  is  interested,  and  thinks  she 
understands  what's  being  said.  But  now,  do  draw  up  to 
the  fire,  my  children ;  you  are  fairly  blue  with  the  cold. 
Crixey  will  be  down  directly ;  he  is  quite  delighted  at 
your  coming." 

Christie  bustled  around  as  she  talked,  carinof  for  our 
comfort,  and  looking  not  unlike  some  tropical  bird,  hop- 
ping about  in  its  beautiful  cage. 

"About  Cousin  Malviny,  I  ought  to  say,"  she  con- 
tinued, —  "  though  you'd  scarcely  believe  it  now,  would 
3'ou  ? —  that  this  is  her  very  first  visit  to  the  city,  so  that 
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to  her,  of  course,  we  seem  to  live  in  a  dreadfully  fast 
sort  of  style,  her  prejudices  being  very  decided  in  favor 
of  old-fashioned  waj's ;  or,  as  they  say  down  where  she 
lives,  she  is  '  kinder  set,'  you  know.  But  here  comes 
Crixey;  sit  down,  my  dear,  here,  between  Miss  Fonde 
and  her  brother !  " 

Mr.  Derrel  welcomed  us  politely,  but  with  a  rather 
stately  manner.  A  cold,  silent  man  he  was,  with  a  person 
rather  striking  in  some  respects,  to  wit :  he  had  a  large, 
strong  frame,  black,  shining,  close-cropped  hair,  a  very 
pale  face,  a  handsome  nose,  a  ponderous  jaw,  and  loose 
lips. 

I  could  not  at  first  make  him  out;  he  had  a  finished, 
half-scholarly  way  of  talking,  and  what  he  said  was  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful,  but  he  only  said  what  was  neces- 
sary, and,  when  left  for  a  moment  alone,  lapsed  at  once 
into  silence.  The  first  noteworthy  thing  about  him  was 
his  admiration  for  his  wife,  whose  every  movement  he 
followed,  and  whose  bright  sallies  he  received  with  a 
fond,  pleased  look. 

Dinner  was  presently  announced,  and  here  the  same 
brightness  and  cheer,  warmth  and  color,  were  repeated 
in  table  and  service. 

The  sumptuous  dinner  was,  however,  unsatisfactory  to 
Cousin  Malviny ;  she  seemed  doubtful  about  taking  soup, 
and  hesitated  at  fish,  remarking :  — 

"I  dunno,  s'pose  so,  can't  tell  what  ye're  goin'  to  hev'. 
It  seems  a  kinder  strange  idee  to  me,"  she  continued,  in 
a  parenthetical  whisper  to  Christie,  "to  set  down  to 
nothin'  but  a  table-cloth  an'  napkins.  Daown  our  way,  we 
set  the  vittles  on  so  folks  can  help  theirselves  ;  but  you're 
a  city  gal  an'  hev'  to  do  the  way  you  was  brought  up,  I 
s'pose." 

Cousin  Malviny  had  a  singular  way  of  beginning  a  sen- 
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tence  in  a  loud,  emphatic  tone,  and  ending  it  in  a  whis- 
per, owing  doubtless  to  her  being  unable  to  hear  her  own 
voice,  which  habit  gave  her  conversation  a  bizarre  and 
somewhat  startling  effect. 

Mr.  Derrel  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  table-talk,  but 
was  scrupulously  attentive  to  his  duty  as  host,  a  part 
which  he  performed  with  a  quiet  ease  that  left  an  impres- 
sion of  elegance. 

"Now  this  is  the  first  of  our  reunions,"  said  Christie, 
glancing  around  the  table,  "the  first  meeting  of  our  — 
What  shall  I  call  it  ?  What  is  a  good  name  for  such  a 
club,  Mr.  Fonde?" 

"  Cartesian." 

"Oh,  no;  that's  too  philosophic,  and  says  nothing 
about  the  dinners,  which  are  the  best  part  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  —  '  Une  Societe  pour  Manger  des  Grands 
Diners  et  aprh  Jouer  les  Cartes.'''' 

"Oh,  no,  no.  Something  very  short  and  expressive, 
and  English." 

"  Joy  Club  ?"  suggested  Dosia. 

"Bravo!  that  shall  be  its  name.  And  really,  now, 
isn't  it  going  to  be  delightful  ?  I  haven't  seen  Crixey  so 
gay  in  an  age,"  cried  Christie,  beaming  upon  her  silent 
spouse.  "As  forme,  I  feel  quite  inspired,  and  really 
believe  I  could  make  a  little  speech,  if  called  on  after  the 
cloth  is  removed." 

There  was  an  oratorical  ring  in  Christie's  tone,  a  sparkle 
in  her  eye,  and  a  rich  glow  on  her  cheek,  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  that  sufficiently  excused  her  husband's  wrapt 
look  of  admiration. 

"  Let  us  have  the  cloth  removed  at  once,"  I  said,  "  lest 
the  inspiration  should  not  last." 

"Oh,  never  fear,"  returned  Christie,  laughing ;  "  it  was 
born  of  tlie  occasion,  and  will  only  die  with  it." 
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"What  a  pity  inspiration  should  ever  die !"  said  Dosia, 
languidly  discussing  her  salad. 

"Real  inspiration  never  does,"  replied  Christie.  "It 
is  a  tide  that  comes  and  goes." 

"That's  a  mistake;  tTispiration  cannot  come  and  go. 
It's  inspiration  when  it  comes,  and  respiration  when  it 
goes ;  but  it  was  a  very  fair  feminine  trope  notwith- 
standing." 

As  Christie  and  Dosia  were  both  bristling  up  to  reply 
to  this  nonsense  Cousin  Malviny  broke  in  :  — 

"  Prespiration  ?  Prespiration  is  wholesome.  I've 
always  heerd  say  the'  warnt  nothin'  healthier  than  to 
sweat  perfusely  in  the  summer  season." 

"To  be  sure,  you  are  quite  right,"  grimaced  Christie, 
sedately.  "  But  you  have  nothing  to  eat.  Why,  Crixey, 
you  are  entirely  forgetting  Cousin  Malviny." 

While  Mr.  Derrel  was  busy  heajiing  Cousin  Malviny's 
plate,  despite  her  protestations,  Christie  deftly  gave  a 
turn  to  the  conversation. 

"O  Dosia,  dear,  embrace  this  happy  moment,  —  that 
is,  occasion ;  add  your  persuasions  to  mine  to  coax  Crixey 
to  let  your  brother  paint  his  portrait.  Only  think,  I  have 
no  likeness  of  him  in  the  world  save  an  old-fashioned 
daguerreotype  that  might  pass  for  Mahomet," 

"  Mr.  Derrel  ought  certainly  to  yield  his  prejudices  on 
such  a  point,"  ventured  Dosia.  "  But  perhaps  he  is 
waiting  for  you  to  lead  the  way.  Paul  might  try  his 
hand  on  you  first,  then,  if  he  were  successful,  we  should 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  your  husband,  I  am  sure." 

"Yes,  my  deai-,  — thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  Miss 
Fonde.  —  you  be  taken  first,  and  then  I'll  —  I'll  see  about 
it,"  said  our  host,  with  a  relieved  air. 

Christie  expressed  herself  willing,  and  it  was  agreed 
the  sittings  should  begin  at  once. 
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*'  I  hope  you  will  have  good  luck  with  mine,  Mr.  Fonde, 
if  only  to  get  Crixey's ;  but  I  dare  say  you  are  shocked 
at  such  an  expression,  and  won't  allow  luck  has  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

*'  Good  luck ! "  chimed  in  Cousin  Malviny.  *♦  It's  be'n 
the  makin'  of  you.  Cousin  Christopher;  you've  allers  be  n 
lucky  ;  when  you  was  a  boy,  you  was  lucky  — an'  likely, 
too,  very  likely,  I  can't  deny  that ;  allers  tended  to  your 
own  business,  an'  was  up  an'  a-doin'.  Christopher  is  the 
only  college-eddicated  man,"  she  continued,  turning  to  me 
with  her  whisper  voice,  "  we  ever  raised  in  Brambleton, 
'cept  Square  Williams'  son,  who  studied  for  the  ministry 
and  died." 

Dessert  was  now  served,  and  Christie  dismissed  the 
servant  from  attendance.  "Now,"  she  cried,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  "let  the  revels  begin.  Mr.  Fonde, 
give  loose  rein  to  your  wits.  We'll  drink,"  she  continued, 
filling  and  handing  about  some  little  glasses  of  French 
cordial,  "to  this  happy  occasion.  Well  drink  to  many 
happy  returns  of  the  same.  To  the  President,  the  Queen, 
the  ladies,  our  honored  guests,  and  all  the  regular  toasts, 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  this  is  my  own  especial  little 
toast:  Here's  to  the  sweet,  bursting  bud  of  our  good 
fellowship;  may  it  blossom  into  fulness  of  beauty  and 
fragrance.  This  toast  should  be  drunk  standing,  with  a 
hip,  hurrah,  and  a  three  times  three,  or  whatever  is  the 
proper  lingo  for  a  carousal." 

• '  Christyne,  haow  ye  act !  I  should  think  you  was  beside 
yerself !"  exclaimed  Cousin  Malviny,  with  a  little  blush. 
"  Why,  so  I  am,"  cried  Christie,  starting  from  her  seat, 
"to  forget  the  very  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole 
banquet."  Going  to  the  sideboard  she  returned  with  a 
basket,  from  which  she  produced  a  knot  of  fresh  flowers 
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for  every  one  at  the  table,  and  concluded  by  sticking 
Cousin  Malviny's  playfully  in  her  hair. 

"I  declare,  I'm  daownright  ashamed  of  ye,  Christyne," 
whispered  Cousin  Malviny,  bashfully  resisting,  and  cast- 
ing a  deprecating  glance  at  us. 

"Why,  Malviny,  this  is  an  occasion." 

"  Tm  sure  I  don't  know  what  ye  mean  by  that ;  but  ye 
act  like  a  crazy  creetur'." 

**  We're  all  crazy,  everybody  is  crazy;  it's  only  a 
matter  of  degree,"  replied  Christie,  nodding  and  mouth- 
ing away  merrily  at  her  relative. 

"  Wall,  p'raps  we  be,  but  there's  some  on  us  that  aint 
all  ready  an'  a-waitin'  for  a  strait-jacket." 

We  all  laughed  at  this  sally  of  Cousin  Malviny's,  who, 
not  hearing  us,  gravely  went  on  with  her  dinner. 

"Now,"  said  Christie,  "everybody  ought  to  make  a 
speech  or  tell  a  story.  Crixey,  you're  the  biggest,  you 
begin ! " 

Crixey  smiled  good  humoredly  and  excused  himself. 

"  So  then  we  are  to  have  nothing  but  the  bare  bread 
and  butter,  no  inter-sprinkling  of  wit  and  wisdom.  Fye, 
what  a  tame  beginning !  But  I  must  have  done,  for 
Cousin  Malviny  looks  as  if  she  thought  it  time  we 
retired." 

"Tired!  Oh,  no,  bless  ye,  I  aint  a  grain.  I  was 
jest  a-thinkin',"  said  Cousin  Malviny,  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  behind  her  napkin,  "  that  ef  you'd  take  the 
folks  upstairs,  an'  git  'em  sot  down  to  cards,  I'd  clap  on  a 
clean  apron  I've  got  in  my  pocket,  an'  do  up  these  dishes. 
in  a  jiffy." 

"  Never  mind  the  dishes  ;  but  we  ladies  may  as  well  go 
upstairs,  I  suppose,  and  leave  the  gentlemen  to  their 
cigars,"  said  Christie,  rising,  and  leading  the  way. 

Mr.  Derrel  invited  me  into  the  library  to  smoke,  where, 
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somewlint  to  my  surprise,  I  found  a  large  and  carefully 
selected  collection  of  books.  He  betraj-ed,  too,  in  showing 
it,  sometliing  more  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  its 
contents.  But  yet  after  a  conversation  of  half  an  hour  I 
found  myself  no  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Derrel. 

After  smoking,  we  joined  the  ladies.  The  card-table 
stood  ready,  with  the  chairs  placed  about.  Cousin  Mal- 
viny  having  declared  her  ignorance  of  any  game  *'  'cept 
Hijrh-Low-Jack  and  Everlastin\"  the  rest  of  us  seated 
ourselves  at  once,  Mr.  Derrel  and  Dosia  against  Christie 
and  me. 

Mr.  Derrel  played  a  masterly  game.  He  scarcely 
spoke  during  the  evening,  simply  nodding  or  shaking  his 
head  when  addressed,  and  keeping  his  attention  riveted 
on  the  cards.  There  was  something  hard  and  unrelent- 
ing in  his  playing,  as  though  it  were  a  business  rather 
than  a  pastime.  An  unpleasant  conviction  stole  over  me, 
during  the  evening,  that,  at  some  time  in  Mr.  DerrePs 
life,  it  had  been  a  business  with  him.  Christie  played 
well  and  ill  by  turns  ;  her  attention  wandered  ;  she  inter- 
jected a  little  running  commentary  on  the  game,  was 
indifferent  to  the  result,  but  looked  on  her  intent  spouse 
with  delighted  eyes. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  finished ;  wine  and  biscuits  were 
served,  which  we  sat  discussing  before  the  fire,  when, 
suddenly,  a  disturbance  was  heard  below  stairs,  and 
directly  a  servant-woman  opened  the  door,  and,  with  a 
terrified  look,  announced  that  "  the  cat  was  in  a  fit." 

Christie  jumped  up  in  the  greatest  concern,  crying:  — 

"O  Crixey,  do  go,  go  quickly;  but  don't  hurt  her, 
poor  thing ! " 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Derrel  to  the  kitchen,  where  we 
found  the  two  women  standing  on  the  table  in  great 
alarm.     As  we  entered,  the  cat  made  a  rush  across  the 
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room ;  Mr.  Derrel  darted  forward  and  attempted  to  seize 
her ;  but  she  turned,  gave  him  a  vicious  scratch,  and 
escaped  under  the  table. 

In  a  moment  he  was  transported  with  fury.  I  can 
never  foro^et  the  friHitful  transfio^uration  of  his  face :  he 
pursued  the  poor,  demented  animal,  seized  her  in  his 
powerful  grasp,  doubled  her  up  like  a  willow  twig,  broke 
her  spine,  and  then  let  her  fall  a  limp  and  writhing  mass 
to  the  floor.  With  a  cry  of  horror  and  indignation  I 
sprang  forward  and  seized  his  arm,  but  only  too  late.  It 
had  been  the  act  of  an  instant.  With  the  force  of  a  mad- 
man he  thrust  me  off,  and  the  next  moment,  having 
stamped  the  life  out  of  the  suffering  brute,  turned  about 
with  the  same  marble  white  face,  but  with  a  dogged, 
defiant  look  in  his  cold,  leaden  eyes,  and  hanging  mouth. 

Revolted  beyond  description,  and  quivering  in  every 
nerve,  I  followed  him  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
heard  him  reply  to  Christie's  anxious  inquiry :  — 

*'  It's  all  right ;  she  was  only  a  little  sick.  IVe  seen  to 
her." 

'*  Wh}^,  Mr.  Fonde,  how  pale  you  are !  It  has  made 
you  ill.  What  is  the  matter?  Pray,  have  a  glass  of 
wine  ! "  cried  the  sympathetic  little  hostess,  regarding  my 
stern,  white  face  with  astonishment. 

Dosia,  seeing  something  was  wrong,  immediately  rose 
to  go.  Christie  followed  us  out,  carefully  folding  added 
wraps  about  Dosia,  and,  with  repeated  thanks  for  our 
coming,  and  many  hearty  words  of  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, bade  us  good-night.  I  left  Dosia  to  make  the 
parting  compliments ;  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat.  I 
was  possessed  with  but  one  feeling  as  I  looked  back  upon 
that  young  and  beautiful  woman,  standing  in  the  door- 
way above  us,  like  a  picture  in  its  frame,  her  beauty 
enhanced  by  her  rich  dress  and  the  warm  flood  of  light 
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enhaloing  her  person  ;  —  one  feeling,  and  that  a  feeling 
of  wonder  and  dread  at  the  thought  of  her  going  back  to 
that  man,  for  whom  an  unspeakable  loathing  had  taken 
possession  of  me.  I  never  told  to  Dosia  nor  any  human 
soul  what  I  saw  in  the  kitchen.  I  never  set  foot  in  his 
house  again. 

As  we  reached  the  corner,  I  turned  involuntarily  and 
looked  back  upon  the  house.  It  was  a  fair  night;  the 
stars  were  shining  brightly,  a  cool  wind  blew  from  the 
west. 

Poor  Christie  !  Innocent,  infatuated  woman !  If  but 
then  we  could  have  looked  into  "  the  seeds  of  time  ; "  if  but 
then  those  shining  stars  had  photographed  upon  thy  heart 
the  warning ;  if  but  then  that  swift  breeze  had  wliispered 
in  thy  ear  the  injunction,  "Arise,  and  flee!"  what  black- 
ness of  desolation,  what  crushing  despair,  might  have  been 
spared  thee!  '■'■Might,''''  I  say,  for  only  later  did  I  learn 
how  little,  in  thy  blind  devotion,  thou  would'st  have 
heeded  shining  stars  or  whispering  winds,  ay,  or  a 
winged  angel,  Pleaven-sent,  that  came  to  thee,  saying:  — 

*'  Arise,  and  iiee ;  for  thou  art  wedded  to  a  fiend !  " 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

LETTER  FROM  PEG. 

'*  Trescott  Hall,  Jan.  5,  18 — . 
*' Dear  Home:  —  Nominative,  /;  possessive,  iny  or 
mine  ;  objective,  me.  Behold  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  letter-writing !  What  a  humiliation  it  must  be  to 
read  over  a  bunch  of  one's  old  letters !  Why  aren't 
we  so  *  I  '-ish  when  we  talk,  I  wonder  ?  Only  because  we 
are  constantly  thrown  off  the  autological  track  by  inter- 
ruption and  comment,  I  fancy.  Heigho !  And  to  think 
that  all  this  self-thought  and  self-talk  is  born  of  self- 
conceit,  and  self-conceit  of  selfishness,  and  that  selfishness 
is  the  ugliest  trait  we  have !  Gog  and  Magog !  what  a 
pictm'e  of  human  nature ! 

'  Oh,  teach  me  stoutly  to  deny 
Myself,  that  I  may  be  no  longer  1 ! ' 

sang  the  old  emblemist,  and  doubtless  he  had  cause. 

"  Yet,  despite  it  all,  here  I  sit  down,  a  living  satire  on 
myself,  with  malice  aforethought,  to  dot  this  fair  white 
sheet  with  that  stiff,  lean,  priggish,  upright  personal  pro- 
noun. 

"Patience,  Paul,  patience;  indulge  me  one  moment. 
So  it  is,  —  yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  —  letter-moralizing 
is  a  bore,  a  direct  affront  from  the  writer  to  the  writee. 
But  the  above  is  not  meant  for  moralizing,  dear  brother ; 
it   is   only  a   little  preliminary  canter  to   settle   myself 
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in  the  stirrups,  which,  however,  I  might  as  well  have 
spared  you,  for  now  I  know  not  any  better  how  to  begin. 
I  have  such  lots  to  say,  and  not  an  end  sticking  out  of 
the  snarl  anywhere  to  lay  hold  on. 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  politics  rule  the  hour. 
A  "vacancy"  is  to  be  filled.  The  district  is  pretty 
evenly  divided,  and  the  opposition  strong.  Rival  orators 
meet  and  discuss  disputed  issues  from  the  same  platform 
to  the  same  audience.  I  confess  that  I,  too,  have  caught 
the  electioneering  fever,  and  feel  an  unwholesome  long- 
ing to  take  the  stumjD.  I  have  read  so  many  inflammatory 
leaders  in  the  county  liberal  organ  that  I  could  fluently 
enough  descant  upon  the  existence  of  a  crisis,  the  neces- 
sity of  reform,  the  trickery  and  corrujDtion  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  other  evening  it  all  culminated  in  a  '  Grand 
mass  meeting,  bands  of  music,  fireworks,  and  a  torchlight 
procession.  Best  sjpeakers  on  both  sides  engaged.  Im- 
mense enthusiasm  !  Error  to  be  exposed !  Truth  to  be 
made  known  !  Save  the  country  !,  Rally !  rally ! !  rally ! ! ! 
Galleries  reserved  for  ladies.' 

"  This  was  the  gist  of  the  handbills.  The  whole  coun- 
try side  answered  to  the  call. 

"  We  went  early  and  secured  good  seats.  I  never  was 
so  excited ;  the  whole  evening  I  was  a  quivering,  vibrat- 
ing electrode ;  I  wore  out  my  gloves  clapping ;  I  waved 
ray  handkerchief;  nay,  I  have  a  horrid  fear  I  hurrahed, 
for  I  arrived  home  as  hoarse  as  a  crow.  A  hundred 
times  since  I  have  thanked  my  stars  I  am  not  a  man. 

"The  debate  began,  and  what  was  ray  surprise  to  see 
among  the  orators  —  and  on  the  opijosition  side  —  Dr. 
Tazevvell  !  My  Avonder  grew  to  find  in  him  one  of  the 
most  effective  speakers  of  the  evening ;  and  this  not 
because  of  any  forensic  genius ;  not  because  of  any  ora- 
torical arts,  tricks,  or  graces,  but  because  of  a  simple  and 
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blind  persistence  in  sticking  to  one  point,  repeating  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  in  different  form.  Twice  he 
was  answered  —  well  answered  and  refuted,  squarely 
knocked  down,  as  they  say  in  the  P.  R. ;  but  again  and 
again  he  —  what  do  they  say? — 'came  to  time,'  and 
repeated,  in  varied  phrase,  his  same  identical  positions 
and  arofuments,  without  the  smallest  notice  of  the  suffi- 
cient  objections  urged  against  them ;  and  yet  I  read  in  the 
next  day's  paper  that  he  had  '  ahly  rejMed  to  his  oppo- 
nents.' But  his  speech  certainly  had  an  effect  on  the 
house,  solely,  I  think,  because  it  was  so  well  hammered 
into  their  heads.  Then,  too,  his  fine  person  and  good, 
clear  voice,  had  their  due  effect. 

"Now  mark  the  issue  of  my  political  experience. — 
Moral:  Young  women,  abjure  politics!  —  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  above,  I  was  calling  on  Agnes  Tazewell, 
whom  I  found  so  ill  and  dejected  that,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  herself  and  her  mother,  I  stayed  to  tea.  The 
doctor  presided,  glum  as  a  tombstone ;  he  did  the 
honors  with  an  icy  assiduity,  and  was  generally  disa- 
greeable. 

"My  conscience  being  void  of  offence,  I  was  only 
amused,  and,  affecting  not  to  notice  his  megrims,  chatted 
away  gayly  with  the  mother  and  sister,  till  at  length  it 
came  out  that  I  had  been  present  at  the  '  Grand  Mass 
Meeting.' 

"  '  Oh,  then,  what  did  you  think  of  Charles's  speech  ?' 
asked  Agnes,  with  ingenuous  pride. 

"  This  bit  of  thouo-htless  enthusiasm  resulted  in  a 
serious  embarrassment  to  me.  '  Pray  don't  ask  me  any- 
thing about  politics,'  I  exclaimed,  with  a  little  distracted 
air ;  '  I  never  heard  half-a-dozen  political  sxDeeches  in  my 
life.' 

"  My  answer  excited  the  doctor's  curiosity ;  he  was  not 
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satisfied.  He  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  and  while  he 
has  neither  a  piercing,  nor  even  a  penetrating,  eye,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  at  times,  an  unembarrassed  steadiness  of 
gaze  that  is  extremely  disconcerting.  I  found  it  so  now. 
At  first.  Pride  forbade  him  to  speak ;  but  presently 
aroused  Jealousy  carried  the  day. 

**  '  Miss  Fonde  evidently  prefers  not  to  express  her 
opinion,'  he  said,  ironically. 

"'A  young  lady  is  not  likely  to  have  any  decided 
opinion  to  express  on  such  subjects,'  I  rejoined,  disin- 
genuousl}'. 

'*  'Miss  Fonde  chooses  to  evade  the  question,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  queer  little  smile. 

"If  Agnes  or  her  mother  had  at  all  understood  the 
situation,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  have  helped  me ;  but, 
incapable  as  they  are  of  conceiving  any  other  sentiment 
than  admiration  for  their  idol,  they  could  not  suspect  my 
perplexity.  All  three  were,  therefore,  looking  at  me 
for  some  explanation.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  make 
it. 

"  '  It  seems  a  little  ungenerous,'  I  said,  addressing  the 
doctor,  '  to  compel  me  to  make  a  very  invidious  criti- 
cism ;  but,  since  you  require  it,  I  will  say  frankly,  I  did 
not  like  your  speech  at  all.  I  disapproved  your  princi- 
l^les ;  I  was  not  convinced  by  3'our  arguments.  Your 
first  speech  seemed  to  me  unsound  and  fallacious,  while 
your  second  —  a  professed  reply  to  adversaries  —  ignored 
every  argument  and  point  made  against  you,  and  simply 
reasserted  your  first  j^osition.  This  is  my  honest  opinion  ; 
but  I  protest  against  having  been  constrained  to  express 
it.' 

"The  doctor  was  piqued  and  very  much  out  of  humor; 
he  had  not  expected  anything  so  emphatic.  I,  too,  was 
downright  vexed  with  Aim,  and  it  was  most  unfortunate 
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all    around;    it    spoiled    our   tea,    for,    do    my   best,  I 
could  not  restore  the  lost  tone  to  the  conversation. 

"  Soon  after  tea  it  came  time  for  me  to  go  home,  and 
—  I  know  you  are  laughing,  Dosia,  at  the  predicament  — 
there  was  no  alternative  but  for  the  doctor  to  offer  me 
his  escort.  Of  course  I  refused,  and,  when  he  a  little 
haughtily  persisted,  I  tied  my  bonnet-strings  tight  under 
my  chin,  clutched  my  skirts,  and  quite  outraged  his  dig- 
nity by  running  away. 

"Jan.  8th. 

*' What  with  politics  and  religion,  my  life  has  fairly 
become  a  burden.  I  trust  that  does  not  sound  irrever- 
ent ;  but,  however  it  may  sound,  it  is  true.  '  What  now  ? ' 
you  cry.     Give  ear ! 

"  Several  weeks  ago,  by  Fate's  decree,  or  Mrs.  Bligh's 
manoeuvre,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hortor,  having  been  invited 
to  dine  with  us,  walked  home  from  church  with  me 
after  morning  service,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  rolled 
away  in  the  carriage.  For  a  space  we  sauntered  and 
twaddled,  when  the  Tazewell  carriage  passed,  spattering 
us  with  mud.  Mrs.  Tazewell  and  Agnes  leaned  forward 
to  bow,  but  the  doctor  sat  in  stiff,  unrecognizing  frigidity. 
Mr.  Hortor  looked  after  the  retreating  carriage,  as  he 
Vv^iped  his  face,  and  spoke  warmly  and  admiringly  of  its 
inmates,  from  which  he  was  led  on  to  expatiate  gene- 
rally on  the  extraordinary  virtue,  intelligence,  and  mo- 
rality of  his  people. 

"  Whether  it  was  Dr.  Tazewell's  migraciousness,  or  the 
being  covered  with  mud,  or  what  not,  I  was  not  in  an 
acquiescing  mood,  and  so  made  no  answer  to  this ;  I 
may  even  have  looked  skeptical. 

"The  worthy  rector  of  late  has  conceived  an  undue 
respect  for  my  tastes  and   opinions,   and  for  no    other 
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reason,  I  fear,  I  have  conceived  a  little  contempt  for  him. 
Woman  may,  perhaps,  loce,  but  she  certainly  can  never 
respect,  the  man  who  defers  to  her.  In  this  instance  my 
companion  noted  my  silence,  and  immediately  aslied  if 
I  did  not  agree  with  him. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  felt  strongly  like  sneering;  but 
that,  besides  being  very  unladylike,  is,  as  you  know, 
very  unbecoming  to  the  features.  But,  indeed,  he  exas- 
perates me,  at  times,  more  than  I  can  quite  make  you 
understand,  with  his  bigness,  cheerfulness,  and  stupidity. 
However,  I  restrained  myself;  I  only  said  :  — 

**  'You  call  virtue  and  morality  what  is  only  stagna- 
tion.' 

♦*'Eh?     Why?     What?' 

"'Society  here,'  I  continued,  'is  like  that  frog-pond,' 
pointing  to  a  pool  by  the  road-side,  — '  still,  and  dead, 
and  covered  with  a  green  scum  of  falsehood,  selfishness, 
and  hj'pocrisy ! ' 

"  '  You  surprise  me,  Miss  Fonde.' 

"' Very  likely.' 

"  '  Will  you  explain?' 

"  '  In  my  judgment  your  worthy  and  virtuous  flock  are 
in  a  worse  moral  condition,  are  in  more  need  of  present 
spiritual  relief,  than  those  who  live  in  open  and  recog- 
nized sin.  Here  is  no  outward  offence  to  the  eve,  no 
flajrrant  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  human  or 
divine.  But  they  are  all  inwardly  starving  and  petrify- 
ing. Their  pastor  is  contented  witli  them  ;  they  are  con- 
tented with  themselves ;  they  have  hugged  the  phantom 
of  self-delusion  so  long  that  they  mistake  it  for  substance. 
What  should  they  fear  ?  Do  they  not  hire  a  man,  edu- 
cated for  the  purpose,  to  look  after  their  souls'  welfare, 
and,  if  he  is  satisfied,  what  need  they  care  ?' 

"  Was  not  this  pretty  talk,  from  me,  forsooth,  to  a  man 
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six  feet  high,  a  half-score  years  my  senior,  and  a  divine 
to  boot  ? 

"  '  You  think,  then,  that  I  am  at  fault  ?'  he  said. 

"  'Yes.' 

"  '  You  do  not  like  my  sermons  ?' 

"  'Not  at  all.' 

"  Surprised  and  no  little  mortified  at  my  frankness, 
Mr.  Hortor  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  At  leno^th  he 
asked :  — 

"  '  In  what  respect  do  I  fail  ?' 

"  '  In  all  important  respects.' 

"  This  was  more  than  blunt,  it  was  severe  ;  but  I  had 
repeatedly  intimated  to  him  that  such  personal  questions 
were  disagreeable  to  me,  and  if  he  would  persist  I  deter- 
mined not  to  equivocate. 

"  He  coughed  and  colored  slightly;  but,  after  a  little, 
said :  — 

*"If  I  could  beg  of  you  to  be  a  little  more  explicit; 
you  make  a  serious  charge.' 

**  *  I  make  no  charge  at  all ;  I  never  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  make  a  charge ;  I  merely  reluctantl}'  express 
an  opinion.' 

"  'But  what  are  the  grounds  of  that  opinion  ?' 

"'These;  you  preach  every  Sunday  a  few  pages  of 
pictorial  description  of  some  Scripture  scene,  or  a  short 
exegesis  of  some  text  or  chapter ;  all  very  soothing  and 
very  pleasant,  but  of  no  more  real  good  to  your  hearers 
than  a  summer 'breeze.' 

"  Whereupon  he  had  the  wit  to  quote  at  me  this  bit 
from  George  Herbert :  — 

"  '  Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen-pot ; 
The  worst  speak  something  good.    If  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  patience. 
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Tie  that  gets  patience,  and  the  blessing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his  pains.' 

"Which,  I  warrant  you,  every  stupid  parson  in  the 
country  has  pasted  in  his  commonplace  book. 

"  '  But  what,  exactly,  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do?'  he 
asked,  after  walking  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  twirling 
his  glove. 

*'  '  First,  stir  up  your  people.  Human  beings  are  like 
the  ground ;  they  must  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  before 
they  are  in  a  receptive  condition  —  before  it  is  of  any  good 
to  sow  seed  in  them.  Tell  them  the  truth  about  them- 
selves and  their  daily  lives.  Strip  the  mask  from  their 
faces.  Expose  to  them  the  sin  and  hardness  of  their  own 
hearts.  Show  them  that  under  this  fiiiv  exterior  lie 
meanness,  deceit,  uncleanness.  Open  their  eyes  to  the 
sin  and  suffering  in  the  world  outside  this  peaceful  valley. 
Get  the  statistics  of  crime  and  poverty  and  ignorance  of 
great  cities  and  read  to  them.  Show  them  that  they,  as 
Christian  men  and  women,  are  responsible  for  its  con- 
tinuance ;  that  each  one  of  them  is  bound  to  help,  so  far 
as  in  him  lies,  with  time,  labor,  and  money,  to  fight  this 
great  battle  of  right  against  wrong,  light  against  dark- 
ness, life  and  health  against  disease  and  pollution ;  that, 
if  nothing  else,  they  can  bring  out,  amid  these  pure, 
peaceful  associations,  a  few  of  the  poor,  wretched  waifs 
of  children  that  roam  the  city's  streets,  and  haunt  its  dens 
of  vice.' 

"Much  more  I  said  to  the  same  purpose,  for  I  was 
properly  aroused ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  the 
amazed  and  dumfounded  rector,  of  his  own  accord, 
engaged  to  preach  such  a  sermon  as  I  had  described. 
He  kept  his  word.  He  tried,  and  perhaps  did  his  best ; 
but,  like  all  feeble  efforts,  it  served  only  to  irritate  his 
hearers,  without  arousing  or  alarming  them. 
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* '  He  came  to  me  again  for  my  opinion.    I  shook  my  head. 

*' '  Have  I  not  shown  them  up  ?'  he  asked. 

"'You  have  only  drizzled  when  you  ought'  to  have 
thundered  and  lightened.' 

"And  now  what  think  you  he  proposed? — which  I 
have  been  half  an  hour  in  coming  to.  Hear  and  attend, 
if  anything  can  longer  astonish  you !  He  proposed 
seriously,  —  nay,  insisted,  —  that  /  should  write  a  sermon 
of  the  kind  I  thought  needful,  and  pledged  himself  to 
preach  it,  with  the  privilege  of  first  striking  out  anything 
flagrantly  heterodox. 

"  Of  course  I  merely  laughed  at  the  proposition,  and, 
on  his  insistance,  thought  him  infatuated  ;  but  he  returned 
to  the  subject  so  often,  and  so  seriously,  that  I  at  length 
—  of  course  you  will  both  resolve  forthwith  into  exclama- 
tion points  on  hearing  it  —  did  actually  write  him  the 
sermon,  and  he  preached  it.  And  do  you  suppose  I  shall 
ever  forget  the  day  and  hour  ?  Was  I  not  there,  blushing, 
conscious,  and  trembling  to  the  very  tips  of  my  toes  ? 
Such  sentiments,  surel}^  were  never  before  uttered  in  that 
pulpit ;  such  plain  talk  these  fat  old  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers had  never  before  heard,  I  fear,  in  their  mortal 
lives.  And  the  iaithful  Hortor  stood  up,  and  manfully 
hurled  them  out,  like  a  catapult,  with  his  big,  rotund 
voice,  over  the  heads  of  his  amazed  congregation. 

"The  sermon  has  made  a  monstrous  stir,  and  aroused 
such  a  storm  of  indi2:nation  and  comment  that  I  am  in 
an  unimaginable  state  of  terror  lest  it  prove  the  ruin  of 
poor  Mr.  Hortor. 

"  Meanwhile  I  have  reo^istered  a  solemn  vow  never  to 
express  an  opinion  again  on  any  subject  in  the  course  of 
my  mortal  life.  Do  you,  Dosia,  take  warning;  think 
away  till  your  head  cracks,  but  '  give  your  thoughts  no 
tongue.' 
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*'  Jan.  loth. 
*'I  have  been  confined  to  my  room  for  nearly  a  week 
with  a  severe  cold,  sneezing,  coughing,  weeping,  and 
unspeakably  miserable.  Skerritt  has  nursed,  coddled, 
and  tyrannized  over  me  to  her  heart's  delight.  Mrs. 
Bligh  has  sent  sweet  messages,  but  kept  her  distance,  as 
just  now  I  am  out  of  favor  at  court;  for,  touching  this 
cold  of  mine,  it  grew  out  of  a  little  incident  which  Mrs. 
Bligh  fears  has  shattered  a  certain  ftiir  and  stately  air- 
castle  she  has  been  a  long  time  building  from  tower  to  don- 
jon keep.  But,  bless  her  anxious  heart!  her  castle  stands 
unscathed  for  all  that's  come  and  gone  yet ;  but  I  must 
tell  you  the  story,  for  it  has  a  comical  side  withal. 

*'  You  must  know  that  the  day  I  took  my  cold,  —Friday, 
—  having  finished  with  the  children,  and  having  a  letter 
written  to  Beata,  already  two  days  old,  which  I  had  for- 
gotten to  give  to  Mr.  Bligh,  I  determined  to  walk  to  the 
town,  two  miles  away,  and  mail  it;  the  errand  being 
the  excuse  for  the  exercise. 

*'Mrs.  Bligh,  meeting  me  in  the  hall,  begged  me  to 
make  some  little  purchases  for  her,  and,  following  me  out 
on  the  porch,  scrutinized  the  clouds  with  a  weather-wise 
look,  — it  was  a  lowering  day,  — and  said,  confidently,  I 
should  not  need  an  umbrella. 

"I  accepted  her  judgment,  usually  good,  and  set 
forth.  I  enjoyed  my  walk.  I  think  I  like  a  cloudy  day 
best  for  a  walk.  You  are  not  blinded  by  the  sun, 
plagued  by  dust  or  insects,  blown  about  by  the  wind,  nor 
perpetually  reminded  by  sun  or  shadows  of  what's 
o'clock,  and,  more  than  all,  the  damp  air  is  becoming  to 
every  style  of  beauty  ;  for,  better  than  cosmetics,  it  softens 
and  freshens  the  skin,  gives  the  eye  a  liquid  brightness, 
crimps  and  frizzes  the  hair,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 
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'*  I  readied  the  village,  posted  my  letter,  made  my 
pm'chases,  and,  returning,  loitered  by  the  way,  unwarned 
by  the  thickening  mist,  which  gradually  la2)sed  into  a  rain, 
which  was  at  first  gentle,  then  sharp,  and  at  length  became 
a  furious  torrent.  I  soon  became  drenched  to  my  skin ; 
there  was  no  shelter  at  hand,  no  choice  but  steadily  to 
trudge  along,  which  I  did,  rather  enjoying  my  predicament, 
and  thinking  of  the  luxuries  of  dry  clothes  and  a  good 
dinner  at  tlie  end  of  the  route.  In  the  midst  of  my  gratu- 
lations,  while  the  rain  was  running  in  a  little  rill  from  the 
end  of  my  nose,  and  my  shoes  were  so  full  of  water  that 
they  went  ♦  Qulch !  Quich!'  at  every  step,  I  heard  a 
carriage  approaching,  and,  before  I  had  time  to  draw  the 
wet  and  clinging  hood  of  my  waterproof  over  my  face, 
looked  up  and  beheld  —  driving  rapidly  past  me  —  Dr. 
Tazewell.  When  did  he  ever  fail  to  appear  at  the  most 
inopportune  time  and  place  ?  I  could  have  stamped  from 
pure  vexation.  For  a  moment  I  thought  and  hoped  he 
had  not  recognized  me ;  the  next  he  had  turned  around 
and  was  by  my  side.  Jumping  quickly  out.  he  held  an 
umbrella  over  my  head,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
help  me  into  the  carriage  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  But  I  was  in  no  mood  to  receive  any  such  attention 
after  all  his  surly  behavior ;  and  so,  to  his  great  amaze- 
ment, declined.  Lest,  however,  he  should  think  1  had 
noted  or  cared  for  his  manner,  I  assumed  a  facetious  air, 
made  light  of  my  predicament,  told  him  I  was  born  on 
an  island,  and  so  was  half  naiad  and  in  my  native  ele- 
ment, thanked  him  fitly  for  his  politeness,  and  begged 
liim  to  get  back  at  once  into  the  carriage  before  he 
became  as  wet  as  I. 

"  But  he  stood  to  his  guns  ;  gallantry  is  a  tender  point 
with  him.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  that,  way  down  in  his 
heart,  he  has  a  deeiD-seated  oi^inion  that  women  should 
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do  as  thej  are  told.  He  was  very  grand  and  very  grave 
as  he  stood  there  in  the  rain,  fast  getting  saturated, 
but  looking  wondrously  handsome  through  it  all. 

"  I  again  declared  emphatically  that  I  couldn't  think  of 
taking  him  out  of  his  way ;  that  I  liked  the  rain,  and  that 
it  made  little  difference  to  one  in  my  condition  as  to  the 
degree  of  saturation. 

"  He  still  stood  immovable,  and  looked  just  a  little  bit 
savaofe.  Further  than  this  his  breedins:  and  instincts 
forbade  him  to  go,  as  he  said,  with  unshaken  politeness, 
but  with  a  sig-nificant  resoluteness  :  — 

•* '  Miss  Fonde,  I  cannot  permit  you  to  walk  home,  on 
any  consideration.' 

"  The  situation  was  now  becoming  ludicrous;  and,  as 
he  has  a  really  brutish  obstinacy,  I  got  into  the  carriage 
without  further  ado.  He  carefully  tucked  the  boot  about 
me,  climbed  up  by  my  side,  and  then,  after  all  his  tender 
solicitude,  drove  home,  cross  as  a  bear,  without  speaking 
a  word. 

"  I  dare  say  T  greatly  exasperated  him  by  taking  no 
notice  of  this,  and  chatting  away  with  unimpaired  cheer- 
fulness and  amiability. 

"  Mrs.  Bligh,  from  her  sewing-room  window,  saw  us 
drive  up,  and  immediately  went  into  a  fine  flutter,  for 
which  there  was  no  need  at  all,  as  the  doctor  stiffl}"  de- 
clined my  invitation  to  come  in  and  dry  his  clothes, 
and,  receiving  my  thanks  in  silence,  drove  directly 
away. 

"At  dinner  I  saw  at  once  that  a  storm  was  brewing, 
Mrs.  Bligh  was  so  attentive  and  scrupulously  polite.  It 
is  at  such  moments  I  beware  of  her. 

"  In  this  matter,  however,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with,  nor  has  she  any  real  ground  of  complaint, 
for,  although  I  have  been  ill,  and  confined  to  my  room,  I 
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have  given  the  children  their  usual  time,  and  managed 
to  hear  them  recite  every  day. 

"  Meantime  I  have  had  miuch  attention.  Skerritt  has 
watched  over  me  constantly.  Agnes  has  been  here  every 
day  and  brought  me  some  dainty,  or  book,  or  picture,  at 
every  visit,  while  her  sympathetic  brother  has  conde- 
scended to  call  once  and  leave  his  card.  Mrs.  Bligh 
came  in  for  the  first  time,  by  the  bye,  just  after  his  call, 
and  saw  his  card  on  the  table.  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate 
that  she  came  in  expressly  and  merely  to  assure  herself 
it  wasn't  a  note ;  but  she  certainly  looked  relieved  on 
seeinof  it. 

"  To-day  she  came  again,  and  while  she  was  in  the 
room  a  large  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  was  brought  in. 
I  looked  somewhat  curiously  at  the  card  attached,  and, 
I  suppose,  blushed  with  vexation  on  reading  the  name,  — 

*'  'Rev.  Manlius  Hortor.' 

"  Turning  to  the  servant,  who  was  about  to  withdraw, 
I  exclaimed,  incoherently  :  — 

"'Stay.  I  cannot  —  say  to  the  gentleman — say  to 
Mr.  Hortor  —  I  must  not;  that  is,  I  mean —  Please 
hand  me  that  portfolio,'  —  recovering,  at  length,  from 
my  confusion  enough  to  see  the  propriety  of  writing  in 
polite  terms  what,  delivered  through  the  mouth  of  a 
servant,  might  become  an  affront. 

"Mrs.  Bligh,  however,  completed  my  confusion  and 
indecision  by  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  complete  sur- 
prise :  — 

"  '  You  surely  do  not  intend  to  send  back  these  flowers. 
Miss  Fonde ;  to  reject  an  innocent  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion from  a  friend,  —  from  your  own  pastor  ? ' 

"This  put  the  matter  in  a  different  light;  her  judg- 
ment, for  the  moment,  seemed  the  better;  and,  thinking 
that  perhaps  I  was  attaching  an  undue  significance  to  a 
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very  common  and  simple  attention,  I  was  about  to  put 
away  my  pen  and  send  back  my  thanks,  when  the  ser- 
vant put  an  end  to  all  doubts  by  saying  that  the  messenger 
was  gone. 

"Jan.  18th. 

♦♦  I  am  now  quite  well  again,  and  will  make  the  first 
use  of  my  recovered  energy  in  adding  a  last  word  to  this 
long-delayed  letter ;  which  last  word,  as  it  is  solely  for 
your  eye,  dear  Dosia,  I  have  written  upon  a  separate 
leaf. 

"And  I  will  begin  with  a  word  of  warning,  to  wit, 
that  in  certain  delicate  matters,  needless  further  to  be 
specified,  trust  always  to  your  own  instincts,  even  when 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  far  older  and  wiser  heads. 
Had  I  done  this  in  the  matter  of  the  bouquet  above,  I 
should  not  have  had  this  to  write. 

"Twice  since  the  aforesaid  flowers  came,  the  reverend 
donor  has  called  and  left  his  card,  while  yesterday  the 
mail  brought  me  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
exact  copy.  Read,  marvel,  but  do  not  laugh,  —  if  you 
can  help  it :  — 

"  'My  pear  Friend,  —  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
calling  you  by  that  sweet  name,  which,  I  hope,  consider- 
ing the  length  and  nature  of  our  acquaintance,  you  will 
not  deem  it  presumption  in  me  to  employ.  And  by  what 
dearer  name  could  I  call  you  ?  What  more  blessed  word 
belono;s  to  the  tono;ue,  what  more  divine  idea  be- 
lono-s  to  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  word,  the  idea,  of  a 
fri-end  ? 

"'Friendship  necessarily  implies  love, — love  com- 
mensurate with  the  individual  soul ;  if  that  be  small 
and  contracted,  it  must  be  limited ;  if,  on  the  contrary. 
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that  be  great  and  infinite,  it  will  be  boundless  to  immen- 
sitv, 

"  '  Again,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  there  exists  an  aflSn- 
ity  in  the  ideal  and  spiritual  as  in  the  real  and  material 
world.  Like  seeks  like ;  kindred  souls  3'earn  for  com- 
munion. Spirit,  like  Avater,  seeks  its  level ;  a  slender 
column  balances  the  ocean,  and  the  hydrostatic  paradox 
is  the  symbol  of  Love's  law. 

"  'These,  and  thoughts  like  these,  too  deep  and  sweet 
for  utterance,  came  to  me  on  that  beautiful  day  when 
we  rode  together  side  by  side  through  the  smiling  land- 
scape, till  the  declining  sun,  shining  on  our  backs,  seemed 
like  a  gentle  herdsman  driving  us  home  at  evening. 

"  '  M}^  friend  is  that  one  whom  I  can  associate  with  my 
choicest  thoughts ;  bid  as  a  daily  guest  into  the  inner 
and  untrodden  temple  of  my  closest  communion.  As 
surely  as  the  twilight  of  my  latest  December  shall  trans- 
late me  to  the  em2:)yrean,  and  remind  me  of  the  ruddy 
dawning  of  j^outh ;  as  surely  as  the  final  chord  of  har- 
mony that  falls  on  my  decaying  ear  shall  make  time  and 
j'ears  to  be  forgotten,  or,  in  short,  the  manifold  impulses 
of  humanity  survive  to  the  limit  of  our  being,  —  so  surely 
shall  my  friend  forever  be  my  friend,  and  Time  shall 
hallow  and  consecrate  our  affection  no  less  than  the  ruins 
of  temples. 

**  '  As  I  love  to  read  the  outspread  page  of  Nature  ;  as  I 
love  the  carolling  of  birds,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  majes- 
tic flowins:  rivers,  the  sombre  twilio:ht,  and  the  blithesome 
dawn,  —  I  love  thee,  my  friend  ! 

"  *  And  now  what  can  I  say  more  than  that  I  count  the 
hours  of  your  confinement.  The  world,  nor  even  duty, 
can  afford  pastime  or  task  that  can  woo  the  j)reoccupied 
soul  from  the  contemplation  of  a  loved  and  deserving 
object. 
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"  '  Will  you  accept  for  what  it  is  worth  this,  perhaps,  too 
frank  exiDression  of  feeling  —  feeling  that  I  could  no  longer 
restrain.  In  fine,  will  you  forgive  me,  and  accept  the 
affection  of  your  sincere  friend, 

"  'Manlius  Hortor.'  " 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


THE   ENGLISH  CASE. 


The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,    Act  /.,  Scene  1. 

After  Dosia  had  once  satisfied  her  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  her  legacy,  she  became  more  reconciled  to  the 
thought  ot  it ;  while  the  opposition  which  her  claim 
aroused  naturally  had  the  effect  of  awaking  in  her  an 
interest,  which  gradually  increased  to  enthusiasm,  in  her 
own  success. 

Confidence  in  her  cause  she  derived  chiefly,  of  course, 
from  Mr.  Holt,  who  became  more  and  more  assured  of 
his  position  on  its  legal  merits  as  the  case  proceeded. 

No  doubt  it  was  largely  these  hopes  and  expectations 
that  sustained  Dosia  through  present  ti'ials  and  privations. 
She,  however,  abstained  from  all  but  necessary  allusion  to 
the  matter,  and  I  draw  the  above  conclusions  rather  from 
her  whole  tone  and  bearing  towards  the  question  than 
from  anything  she  actually  said. 

The  case  had  been  pending  now  for  many  months, 
when  it  was  brought  on  for  hearing  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Dosia  declined  to  attend  the  trial,  and,  clinging 
to  her  policy  of  silence,  did  not  discuss  it  at  home.  I  had 
hitherto  taken  a  very  moderate  interest  in  the  matter,  but 
its  impending  decision  filled  me  with  hope  and  anxiet}% 
which,  despite  her  reticence,  Dosia  plainly  shared. 
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The  evening-  before  the  appointed  day,  Mr,  Ilolt  ap- 
peared, as  brisk  and  busy  as  ever,  and  so  confident  and 
cheerful  over  the  prosj)ects  of  success  as  quite  to  confirm 
our  timid  hopes. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  with  premature 
satisfaction  ;  "  I  sliall  venture,  Miss  Fonde,  contrary  to  my 
professional  practice,  to  congratulate  j^ou  in  advance  upon 
the  decision  of  your  case." 

"  You  feel  sure  of  winning,  then?"  asked  Dosia,  with 
a  long  breath. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  have  an  ovei-whelming:  weig-ht 
of  authority ;  I  have  studied  the  temper  of  the  court ;  I 
have  made  all  due  allowance  for  bias  sho"ss^n  by  the 
judges  in  their  published  rulings  on  cases  similar  in  prin- 
ciple, and  I  have  reason  to  promise  myself  a  victory. 
The  '  other  side '  have  only  some  antiquated  authority, 
and  the  English  case  which  I  mentioned  before." 

The  following  day  Dosia  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  lier 
agitation.  The  prospect  of  jiassing  by  one  swift  step 
from  poverty  to  affluence,  throwing  oii  in  a  moment 
the  cruel  load  of  debt,  cutting  away  at  one  stroke  all 
the  ugly  snarl  of  petty  and  harassing  cares,  was  too 
much  for  her  stoicism.  Indeed,  it  was  for  my  own ; 
I  tried  in  vain  to  work  or  keep  my  mind  permanently 
diverted  from  the  subject. 

The  next  day  came  a  note  from  Mr.  Holt.  Dosia 
fairly  held  her  breath  as  she  opened  it.  It  was,  however, 
merely  to  the  effect  that  the  court  "had  reserved  its  de- 


cision." 


Two  weeks  more  of  waiting,  and  at  length  one  night 
Mrs.  Penley's  legatee  met  me  at  the  door  with  a  smiling 
face,  exclaiming,  as  she  handed  me  the  telegram :  — 

"  Decided  at  last ! " 

I    was    completely  puzzled    by  her    manner,    which. 
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thougli  not  constrained,  seemed  yet  to  strike  neither  the 
proper  note  of  victory  nor  of  defeat. 
I  opened  the  telegram,  and  read :  — 

"  Rescript  received  ;  the  English  case  sustained  ! " 

The  decision  of  a  point  of  law  sometimes  involves 
curious  and  remote  consequences.  Two  months  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  seen  Harry  Bland's  name  on  the  list  of 
passengers  of  onie  of  the  large  ocean  steamers,  when  one 
morning,  as  I  was  Avalking  briskly  along  upon  tlie  street,  I 
was  suddenly  seized  from  behind  and  whirled  about. 

"  Hello,  there  !  right  about!  I've  chased  you  half  a 
block.  What  a  way  to  go  mooning  along,  and  never  see 
your  friends ! " 

"  So,  ho!"  I  cried,- shaking  hands  and  settling  my  hat 
upon  my  head.     "  What  tempest  tossed  you  ashore  ?  " 

"  No  tempest  at  all,  but  as  fair  a  wind  as  ever  blew. 
Just  got  across  and  settled  down  to  the  business  of 
*  doing'  Paris,  when  there  comes  along  a  letter  from  Pop, 
saying,  *  Come  home  at  once ;  splendid  opening  for  you 
in  business ;  better  not  lose  the  chance.  Europe  will 
wait.'  And  so  here  I  am,  and  not  sorry,  on  the  v/hole. 
But  you're  gTowing  thin.  Remember  me  to  Dosia.  I'm 
coming  to  call.  Got  to  go  now  ;  they  keep  me  devilishly 
sharp  up  to  time.     Bye-bye  ! " 

Just  what  the  intimacy  between  Harry  and  Dosia 
amounted  to,  or  whether  there  was  any  other  relation 
than  mere  friendship,  I  never  troubled  myself  to  inquire. 
For  more  than  a  year  now,  ever  since  Dosia's  visit  to  the 
doctor's,  he  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  our  house.  He 
was  of  ao^e  and  of  sufficient  intelli<?ence  to  choose  his  own 
associates.  Dosia  was  pleased  and  cheered  by  his  visits, 
and  for  the  rest  I  had  no  right,  if  I  had  had  the  wish, 
to  interfere. 
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Harry  brought  Dosia  fruit  and  bonbons,  and  Dosia 
wrought  for  Harry  smoking-caps  and  slippers,  and  they 
walked,  talked,  and  sang  together,  and  called  themselves 
old  friends  and  schoolmates  ;  and  so  they  were,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  call  them  anything  else,  but  merely  to  say 
that  these  vibits  of  Harry's  were  evidently  gleams  of  sun- 
shine in  Dosia's  life,  whether  for  their  own  sake,  or  as 
reminders  of  old-time  happiness,  I  never  took  pains  to 
inquire. 

One  evening,  not  long  after  the  decision  of  the  will- 
case,  while  Harry  was  calling  to  condole,  and  we  all  sat 
chatting  in  the  parlor.  Cop,  in  answer  to  the  bell,  came 
ushering  in  a  visitor,  with  the  announcement :  — 

"  Here  ith  Doctor  Bland,  Couthin  Dothia !  " 

The  doctor,  having  greeted  Dosia  and  me  with  his 
accustomed  warmth,  turned  to  find  a  seat,  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  his  son. 

"Eh,  what,  you  here!''''  he  exclaimed,  sternly,  while 
his  embarrassed  son,  rising  and  flushing,  stammered :  — 

"Ye — es,  sir;  I  —  I  —  " 

"  He  did  not  expect  to  meet  his  father,"  said  Dosia, 
who  at  once  comprehended  the  situation,  and  was  deeply 
offended. 

The  father  glaring  indignantly  at  the  son,  the  son  with 
no  word  to  say  for  himself,  Dosia  seated  in  haughty 
silence  at  the  table  with  her  needle-work,  deigning  no 
notice  of  either,  —  the  situation  was  not  cheering. 

Taking  pity  on  poor  crestfallen  Harry — who  stood  in 
equal  awe  of  his  sire's  and  Dosia's  displeasure  —  I 
smuggled  him  away,  for  a  smoke,  in  the  library. 

After  an  hour's  chat  he  departed,  not  venturing  to  go 
back  and  take  leave,  and  I  returned  to  the  parlor. 

Dr.  Bland,  who,  apart  from  his  ambitious  views  for 
Harry,  had  an   unaffected   regard  for  Dosia,  was    now 
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endeavoring  to  make  his  peace  with  her.  But  she  was 
too  much  affronted  to  forgive  him. 

Having  noted  her  altered  looks  he  was  now,  with  pro- 
fessional license,  lecturing  her  on  the  subject.  She 
listened  with  frigid  civility. 

"  You  are  getting  as  pale  as  a  shadow,  my  dear.  You 
do  not  take  exercise  enough.  You  do  not  go  out  in  the 
fresh  air.  These  housekeeping  cares  are  wearing  upon 
you.  I  noticed,  too,  that  you  attend  the  door  yourself; 
is  it  possible  you  have  no  servant  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"  But  you  certainly  design  getting  one  at  once  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Paul,  —  why,  my  dear,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

♦'It  means,"  returned  Dosia,  "that  I  prefer,  for  my 
own  reasons,  to  get  along  without  one." 

"But  —  but,"  replied  the  doctor,  thus  left  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  "this  will  never  do;  never  do  in  the 
world.  You  had  far  better  break  up  your  establishment 
here."  'i 

"For  the  present  we  prefer  to  keep  it,"  said  Dosia, 
curtly. 

"This  is  sheer  folly — excuse  me,  my  child  —  sheer 
foll}^ !  Your  health  is  endangered ;  your  health,  which  is 
of  the  first  importance." 

"There  are  other  things  besides  health  to  be  con- 
sidered, of  which  I  am  a  better  judge  than  any  one  else. 
My  health  is  still  unimpaired ;  when  I  see  any  signs  of 
its  failing  I  shall  take  timely  precautions  to  preserve  it. 
Meanwhile  we  will  defer  the  further  discussion  of  this 
subject." 

This  broadside  from  Dosia  forbade  further  argument. 

The  doctor  sat  for  some  minutes  silent.  He  felt  he  had 
made  a  grave  mistake,  and  was  ill  at  ease.     Taking  fit 
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o^^iJortunity  he  scribbled  n  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
and  jDrivately  handed  it  to  mo  :  — 

"  Please  let  me  see  Dosia  alone." 

I  made  some  excuse,  retm'ned  to  the  library,  and  took 
a  book.  The  interview  lasted  about  an  hour ;  at  length 
the  doctor  came  down  alone,  a  good  deal  agitated,  and, 
quietly  bidding  me  good-night,  departed. 

I  went  uf)  stairs  and  found  Dosia  pacing  the  room. 
She  came  up  to  me  as  I  entered,  put  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  Aveeping.  I  waited 
for  her  to  become  quiet,  when  she  gave  me  the  following 
particulars  of  her  interview  with  the  doctor :  — 

"I  never,  never  was  so  insulted  in  my  life!"  she 
sobbed.  "  Oh,  this  hateful,  hateful  poverty;  I  have  never 
cried  out  upon  it  till  now.  I  can  bear  all  its  suffering, 
hardship,  jDrivation ;  but  to  be  contemned,  insulted, 
trodden  upon  by  every  vulgar  creature  —  O  Paul ! 
Paul !  I  would  rather  die  than  endure  it.  Life  has  noth- 
ing to  compensate  such  indignities." 

I  soothed  her  as  well  as  I  was  able ;  begged  her  to 
dismiss  it  from  her  mind,  and  forget  it. 

"No,  no;  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  every  word.  T 
never  can  dismiss  it  from  my  mind ;  never  can  forget  it 
till  I  have  talked  it  all  out. 

"  He  drew  his  chair  up  to  me,  after  you  went  out,"  she 
began,  —  and  in  her  excited  state  she  unconsciously  imi- 
tated, with  a  ludicrous  accuracy,  the  doctor's  looks  and 
tones,  thus  giving  an  intensely  dramatic  effect  to  her 
recital  —  "and  said  in  his  professional,  soothing  tone: 
*  My  dear  — ' 

"I  stopped  him  short;  I  was  exasperated;  and  told 
him  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  address  me  in 
that  way  again.  He  caught  his  breath,  stammered,  and 
was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  very  mucli  discomfited. 
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"  '  Theodosia,'  he  began  again,  '  j^erliaps  it  will  be  best 
for  us  to  have  a  little  talk  about  what  has  hapf>ened  here 
to-night.  I  wish  to  explain,  to  —  er  —  make  —  er  —  an 
apology,  if  it  is  necessary,  for  behaving  as  I  did.     I  —  er 

—  perhaps,  I  was  a  little  hasty;  it  was  so  —  so  —  er  — 
unexpected,  seeing  Harry  here,  that  I  couldn't,  for  a  mo- 
ment, quite  control  my  —  er  —  surprise.  You  know,  my 
dear,  —  that  is,  Theodosia,  —  that  Harry  is  my  only  child ; 
that  all  my  earthly  hopes  are  centred  in  him ;  that  he  is 
the  sole  object  of  all  my  future  plans  and  —  er  —  ambi- 
tions. I  am  now  an  old  man ;  I  cannot,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  expect  to  live  a  great  while,  and  it  is 
my  chief  purpose  in  life  to  arrange  things  so  that  his 
future  shall  be  —  shall  be  —  er  —  secured  beyond  perad- 
venture.  You  will  acknowledge  my  d — ;  you  will,  I  say, 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  natural  and  laudable  motive.' 

"  He  paused;  I  made  no  remark,  but  trust  I  looked  as 
I  felt. 

a  i  Yery  well,  then,'  he  resumed,  *  you  must  see  —  that 
is,  I  am  sure  you  must  see  —  cannot  fail  —  er  —  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  a  worldly  way  —  which  is  —  which, 
after  a  long  experience,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  only  sen- 
sible way  of  looking  at  it,  —  you  must,  I  say,  see  —  for 
you  are  a  clever,  a  ve?^  clever  girl  —  that,  in  a  general 

—  in  point  of  fact,  as  I  said  before,  in  a  worldly  way  — 
you  —  you  —  er  —  er  —  ' 

"He  stopped;  I  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes,  and  my 
look  should  have  struck  him  dumb.  As  it  was,  it  did  a 
little  aflfect  him,  for  he  stammered,  unable  to  proceed, 
while  the  j^erspiration  stood  in  drops  upon  his  face. 

*' '  Have  you  finished  ? '  I  at  length  said,  '  or  am  I  to  bo 
left  to  infer  your  meaning  ?  ' 

"  '  Why  —  why  my  d — ,  that  is,  it  is  —  as  you  must  feel 

—  a  very  painful  and  disagreeable  subject  to  discuss.     I 
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was  about  to  say,'  he  continued,  '  that  you  cannot  but  feel 
that  you,  in  your  jDresent  circumstances,  are  a  most  im  — 
er  —  improper  and  —  and  unsuitable  match  —  yes,  match 
—  in  a  worldly  way,  you  understand,  for  —  er  —  Harry 
with  —  with  his  —  er  —  expectations.  And  it  would  be  a 
most  injudicious  —  I  might  say,  a  most  unhappy  thing  to 
allow  yourselves  to  contract  an  intimacy ;  that  is  —  er  — 
to  indulge  in  feelings  which  could  only  —  er  —  in  this 
view  of  the  subject,  result  in  great  unpleasantness,  and  — 
er  —  in  point  of  fact,  inconvenience/ 

"  O  Paul,  I  am  abashed  and  humiliated  when  I  think 
of  the  rest  of  it.  I  ought  to  have  been  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  affronts ;  I  ought  to  have  listened,  if  at  all,  with 
calm  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  incensed ;  I  was 
outraged ;  I  could  not  help  it.  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I 
would  have  felled  him  to  the  ground  for  his  intolerable 
insolence.  To  think  of  him  —  him  whom  we  have  known 
for  so  many  years,  being  such  a  —  such  a  —  Oh,  it 
shocks  me  yet." 

"  And  did  you  answer  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  I  did;  I  gathered  and  controlled  myself  for  it,  and 
did  not,  thank  Heaven,  break  down. 

'*  'How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  sir,' I  said,  *  for  your 
kind  advice?  Left  as  I  am,  without  a  father  or  a  mother, 
to  direct  me,  I  appreciate  all  the  more  your  great  good- 
ness in  coming:  to  advise  me  in  this  difficult  matter.  I 
confess  —  you  must  excuse  my  youth  and  simplicity  —  J 
never  viewed  it  in  its  true  light  before.  I  blush  to  own 
that  hitherto  I  have  thought  of  myself  as,  in  every 
respect,  3'our  son's  equal.  I  have  made  the  mistake  of 
considering  him  apart  from  his  position.  But  do  not,  I 
beg  you,  think  me  capable  of  the  presumption  of  equal- 
ling my  own  family  and  position  with  his !  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  can  believe  it,  I  have  been  strangely  and 
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stupidly  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  position ;  that  he 
was,  in  any  way,  on  a  different  level  from  myself — a 
stupidity  and  blindness  which  I  hope  you  will  find 
pardonable.  You  are  right ;  how  clear  it  all  is  now ! 
I  agree  with  you  that  I  should  be  a  most  improper  and 
unsuitable  match  for  your  son ;  that  it  might  result  in 
great  '*  unpleasantness  and  inconvenience  "  was,  I  think, 
your  own  happy  expression.  And  I  thank  you  again  for 
your  consideration  of  my  feelings  ;  for  your  kindness  and 
delicacy  in  setting  me  right ;  for  your  disinterestedness  in 
interposing  to  save  me  from  the  consequences  of  a  rash 
and  foolish  step.' 

*' These  were  bitter  words,  Paul,  and  they  had  their 
effect.  He  began,  at  length,  to  get  a  shadowy  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  predicament.  Troubled  with  the  suspi- 
cion that  there  might  be  more  in  my  words  than  seemed, 
he  lost  countenance,  and  became  so  confused  that  he 
could  only  stammer  as  he  went  away :  — 

*  * '  Why  —  why  —  why,  my  dear,  —  I  mean  Theodosia  — 
you,  you  surprise  me!  Yes  —  yes,  very  much  —  very 
much  indeed!' " 

The  next  day  Dosia  received  a  letter  from  Harry, 
towards  whom  it  was  sufficiently  significant  of  her 
altered  feeling,  that  she  handed  me  the  letter  to  read.  It 
ran :  — 

•*  My  DEAR  Dosia,  —  Pop  is  very  mad;  had  a  stormy 
talk  with  me  this  morning,  and  I  know  you,  too,  are  very 
angry,  because  I  didn't  put  a  bold  face  on  it  last  night  and 
stand  up  to  the  governor.  But  you  see  I  was  in  a  tight 
place.  He  had  a  long  talk  with  me  two  or  three  days 
ago  about  this  matter,  said  he  knew  you  were  a  splendid 
girl,  and  all  that;  but  that  he  .was  very  ambitious  for 
me,  and  all  that  stuff  old  fellows  talk  when  they've  been 
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through  the  mill  themselves,  and  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Fact  is,  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  my  marrying  a  rich 
girl,  whether  I  like  her  or  not.  He  talked  all  this  out 
with  me,  and  wound  up  by  forbidding  me  to  go  to  your 
house,  or  even  correspond  with  you.  I  made  him  no 
promise,  but  went  my  own  way.  He,  I  s'pose,  never 
thought  I  would  disobey  him,  and  that's  why  he  was  so 
savage.  Now,  dearest  Dosia,  you  know  /  don't  care  a 
fig  for  all  the  riches  in  the  world  compared  to  you.  I 
shall  be  rich  enough  anyhow  ;  but  you  know  the  governor 
has  been  mighty  good  to  me,  and  I  owe  him  no  end  of 
gratitude  and  respect  and  affection  and  all  that.  Besides, 
he  will  have  his  own  way ;  you  know  what  a  will  he  has, 
and  so,  this  morning,  I  had  just  to  '  throw  up  the  sponge' 
—  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  give  in. 

"He  made  me  promise  for  the  present  —  only  for  the 
present,  now  don't  be  angry  with  me,  my  dear  girl,  — 
not  to  see  you.  I  am  clean  used  up  and  so  miserable 
about  it  that  I'm  sure  you'd  pity  me  yourself  if  you  knew 
how  I  feel.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  Had  to  buckle  down 
or  run  away,  and  that  I  really  believe  would  have  broken 
Pop's  he:irt. 

"  I  don't  blame  you  for  being  angry.  I  cut  a  pretty 
small  figure,  I  know,  so  red  and  scared  and  all  that ;  but  it 
was  so  sudden  and  unexpected ;  if  I  could  only  have  had  a 
minute's  warning  I  think  I  should  have  got  up  a  little 
dignity.  But  do  forgive  me !  Now,  my  dear,  dear  girl, 
just  think  it  all  over;  call  me  a  fool,  a  coward,  and  all 
the  hard  names  you  can  think  of!  I  know  I  deserve  it; 
but  remember,  too,  how  wretched  I  am,  and  how  I  love 
you,  and  do  wind  up  by  forgiving  me,  and  writing  me  a 
good  long  letter. 

"  Ever  your  own 

"  Harry.'' 
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"  Trescott  Hall,  Jan.  24,  18 — . 

*'  Dear  Home  :  —  '  When  in  the  course  of  human 
events '  shall  we  ever  again  meet  ?  Meet  ?  O  clear 
hearts,  is  it  in  the  design  of  Providence  that  we  shall 
again  behold  each  other  ?  I  have  fits  of  despair  about 
it;  it  seems  withdrawn  and  wrapped  about  with  those 
thick  mists  of  doubt  and  improbability  that  obscure  the 
images  of  perfect  Virtue  and  HapjDiness,  which  we  are 
content  to  believe  in,  amuse  ourselves  in  embodying,  but 
only  approach  in  parabolic  curves. 

"And  now  let  me  assure  you  *here  is  no  occasion  for 
the  alarm  expressed  in  your  last.  Dropping  water  may 
wear  a  stone,  but  never  soften  a  woman's  heart,  despite 
divers  masculine  prejudices  and  aphorisms  to  the  con- 
trary. Besides,  it  is  all  at  length  settled  between  Mr. 
Ilortor  and  me.  I  tried  to  avert  and  then  soften  the  blow 
to  him,  and  am  happy  to  say  he  is  reconciled  and  com- 
fortable. 

"  From  all  I  have  gathered  I  find  that  Mrs.  Bligh,  with 
philanthropic  zeal,  originated  and  carried  out  the  whole 
movement,  —  I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it,  —  her 
amiable  pastor  having  been  a  blind  instrument  in  her 
able  hands. 

"  From  one  or  two  things  he  has  ingenuously  let  drop, 
hci-  hand  in  it  is  clear.     She  began  by  plying  him  with 
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panegyrics  of  me,  gifting  me  recklessly  with  superlative 
and  impossible  accomplishments,  and  then  bent  all  her 
energies  to  making  opportunities  for  us,  with  what  suc- 
cess I  have,  in  some  measure,  indicated. 

"After  my  convalescence  the  matter  was  speedily 
brought  to  a  climax.  He  came  to  invite  me  to  ride.  I 
2:)olitely  declined.  The  next  line  day  to  take  me  to  row. 
I  excused  myself  again.  Then  he  came  to  call.  I 
brought  in  the  chilch-en.  He  would  not  be  warned ; 
blindly,  with  infatuation,  he  marched  to  meet  his  fate. 
Suffice  it  to  say  he  met  it  nobly,  and  for  his  modest  and 
manly  demeanor  through  it  all  I  have  respected  him  ever 
since.  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  while  not 
over-confident  of  success,  he  seemed  really  and  deeply 
disappointed ;  and  I  was  truly  sorry  for  him. 

"To  him  it  caused  only  disappointment  and  regret; 
upon  Mrs.  Bligh  fell  the  severer  shock  of  chagrin  and 
amazement.  Her  discovery  of  the  truth  is  worthy  of 
record.  She  came  into  my  room,  one  day,  ostensibly  to 
consult  me  about  a  stitch  in  crochet,  reallij  for  what  will 
presently  appear.  She  chatted  away  about  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing,  and  worked  around  to  her  subject  in  the 
easiest  way  in  the  world ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hortor  appeared 
upon  the  carpet  as  naturally  as  though  he  had  been  the  ap- 
pointed question  of  the  day.  She  j)resently  went  on  to 
sing  his  praises  without  stint,  and  after  enlarging  liber- 
ally on  the  wealth  and  distinction  of  his  family,  his  own 
talents  (?)  and  estimable  character,  she  continued  :  — 

"  '  But  I  fear  we  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  him  in  this 
quiet  place.  Indeed,  he  has  had  one  or  two  calls  already. 
If  he  were  only  settled  in  life,  we  should  feel  more  at 
ease  about  it.' 

"  I  netted  way,  intent  on  my  work. 

"  '  It  is  incumbent  on  every  professional   young  man,' 
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proceeded  Mrs.  Bligh,  following  my  fingers  with  indifYer- 
ent  eye,  and  heeding  my  instructions  not  at  all,  '  to  marry 
and  settle  down;  it  is  especially  so  with  clergymen. 
They  are  steadier,  there  is  more  confidence  felt  in  them, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  actually  preach  better  sermons.' 

'*  '  Perhaps  because  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
wives  is  enli>ted  in  their  composition.' 

"  Mrs.  Bligh  deigned  a  little  smile  at  this  as  she  went 
on :  — 

"  '  Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hortor,  it  would  be  a  great 
gratification  to  his  parish  if  he  would  marry  a  good 
wife.' 

"  'It  is  a  wonder  so  amiable  a  person  as  Mr.  Hortor 
should  persist  in  denying  his  parish  that  gratification.' 

"  'The  difliculty  has  been  thus  far,  my  dear,  to  find  a 
suitable  person ;  it  is  hard  to  come  across  just  the  person 
for  a  minister's  wife.  Now,  we  have  a  good  many  nice 
young  girls,  many  of  whom — between  ourselves  — 
would  jump  at  the  chance  of  becoming  Mrs.  Hortor;  but 
there  isn't  one  of  them  that  seems  to  us  precisely  the  per- 
son ; '  this  was  said  quite  gravely,  and  with  the  critical 
air  of  the  chairwoman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  marry 
off  their  hapless  pastor. 

"  '  Indeed ! '  was  all  I  could  say. 

"'A  minister's  wife  occupies  a  peculiar  position;  a 
dignified  and  responsible  position,'  she  continued,  rub- 
bing her  soft  hands,  and  turning  a  displaced  ring,  '  and 
we  are  anxious  that  a  proj^er  and  competent  person  should 
fill  it.' 

"'IVIight  not  the  whole  question  safely  be  left  to  the 
minister  himself? '  I  suo-o;ested. 

"  '  Oh  dear,  no ;  generally  speaking,  not  at  all.  Cler- 
gymen are  so  absorbed,  so  impressionable,  so  unworldly, 
so  apt  to  be  deceived.     Besides,  in  this  case,  wo  kno^v 
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Mr.  Hortor's  views  on  the  subject.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  —  quite  in  confidence,  of  course  —  that  he  has  fre- 
quently introduced  the  subject  to  me,  and  expressed  his 
wish  to  settle  himself;  indeed,  I  may  as  well  say  he  has 
consulted  me  on  the  choice  of  a  jjartner.' 

She  paused,  and  studied  the  effect  of  her  words,  as  I 
replied  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  satire  :  — 

"'Mr.  Hortor  has  certainly  shown  himself  very  con- 
siderate of  his  parish,  to  advise  with  them  upon  a  matter 
in  which  a  man  usually  consults  his  own,  instead  of  the 
public  taste.' 

"  'And  Mr.  Hortor  has  done  right;  he  has  acted  wisely, 
as  the  event  will  prove.  Young  girls,  I  knov\%  have  very 
romantic  notions  about  these  things ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  it  is  best  to  take  the  common-sense  way. 
A  young  man  comes  to  a  country  town  quite  strange.  He 
is  desirous  of  settling  himself;  he  wants  a  V\ife.  How 
much  better  to  consult  some  discreet  person,  wlio  knows 
all  the  eligible  parties,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  judging  for 
himself,  getting  deceived,  and  making  a  serious  mistake.'' 

"  Having  laid  down  these  sound  matrimonial  jjrinciples, 
Mrs.  Bli2:h  affected,  for  a  while,  to  watcli  me  work.  Trcs- 
ently,  however,  —  lest  the  subject  should  grow  cold,  — with 
a  little  cough,  and  a  sidelong  look  at  me,  she  resumed  :  — - 

"'But,  as  regards  ]\Ir.  Hortor,  I  am  happy  to  say  all 
doubt  is  at  an  end.  He  has  at  length  found  a  person,  in 
every  way  suitable,  for  whom  h(3  has  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem.' 

"The  tone  of  sly  insinuation  with  which  this  was  ut- 
tered is  quite  indescribable.  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  my 
face  as  I  replied  :  — 

"  'He  is  to  be  cono-ratulated.' 

"  '  Yes,  my  dear,  and  so  is  she  :  and  I  dare  say  we  shall 
soon  \yx\'q  the  opportunit}'  of  con;^;ratulating  them  both.' 
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"'Indeed!'  I  said  indifferently,  and,  holding  up  my 
work,  continued :  — 

"  '  There,  you  see  I  have  finished  the  first  row ;  the 
stitch  in  the  second  is  a  little  difi'erent;  please  ob- 
serve. Knit  seven,  then  draw ;  ten.  more,  loose  chain,  then 
loop  in  the  fifth  hole,' 

"Mrs.  Bligh  rewarded  my  amatem-  attempt  at  playing 
the  ingenue,  with  a  most  undignified  burst  of  laughter. 
Again  and  again  she  broke  forth,  rubbing  her  hands  in 
the  most  delighted  way.  At  length  stopping,  out  of 
breath,  she  exclaimed :  — 

"  'Well,  well,  your  innocence.  Miss  Fonde,  is  too  comical ; 
of  course  it's  all  right  and  proper,  and  natural  enough ; 
we  all  do  the  same  ;  but  you  are  so  very  demure,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  so  useless.  Bless  your  heart,  my  dear  child, 
don't  you  suppose  everybody  knows  ?  Why,  it  has  been 
generally  considered  a  settled  thing  in  town  for  some 
time.' 

"Further  pretence  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
The  decent  reticence,  natural  to  all  the  world  in  such 
matters,  j)roved  no  barrier  against  this  coarse  raillery. 
Indeed,  I  was  too  indignant  not  to  expostulate. 

"  '  If  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Mrs.  Bligh,  that  my  name 
has  been  and  is  associated  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hortor,  by  the  lawless  gossijDS  of  the  village,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  denying  the  truth  of  any  such  reports,  and 
by  stating  that  no  other  relation  than  that  of  ordinary 
friendship  is  possible  between  Mr.  Hortor  and  me.' 

"  'That  may  seem  true  to-day.  Miss  Fonde,  and  it  is 
very  proper  for  you  to  say  it,  but  you  may  change  your 
mind.' 

"  'I  shall  never  change  my  mind  upon  that  point.' 

"'Do  not  speak  too  rashly,  my  dear  girl,' exclaimed 
Mrs.   Bligh,  with   a  wag  of  her  head  that  very  much 
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exasperated  me.  '  ]\Ir.  Ilortor  may  have  propositions  to 
make,  which  — ' 

"'Mr.  Hortor  will  never  have  any  propositions  to 
make  to  me  except  of  the  most  indifferent  kind,  and  I 
beg  once  more  to  assure  yon  that  any  such  relations  as 
you  hint  at  are  impossible  between  Mr.  Hortor  and  me, 
and  I  authorize  you,  in  my  name,  to  deny  emphatically 
any  such  reports.' 

"  For  one  unwary  moment  Mrs.  Bligh  forgot  herself,  as, 
leaning  forward,  she  said,  in  a  confidential  whisper :  — 

"'Miss  Fonde,  you  are  mistaken;  Mr.  Hortor  has 
something  to  say  to  you,  —  something  serious,  which  you 
will  be  obliged  seriously  to  consider,  and  that  very  soon. 
He  himself  told  me  of  his  Intention,  and  I  strongly  aj)- 
proved  it.' 

"  '  Mr.  Hortor  told  you  that  —  that  — '  I  paused  aghast 
with  astonishment. 

"  '  That  he  should  ask  you  to  become  his  wife.' 

"Indignation  for  an  instant  quite  got  the  better  of  my 
own  prudence,  as  I  said :  — 

"  '  Since,  then,  Mr.  Hortor  has  made  the  circumstances 
of  our  acquaintance  a  public  matter,  I  may  as  well  com- 
plete the  record,  and  say  that  he  — ' 

"  I  stopped,  but  too  late  to  escape  detection  by  the  keen 
eyes  and  still  keener  intelligence  before  me. 

"  'Eh!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bligh,  in  a  quiver  of  excite- 
ment, —  "  that  he  has  proposed  to  you  already  ! ' 

"I  colored  at  my  own  reckless  speech,  and  was  too 
confused  to  reply. 

"'Miss  Fonde,  do  you  mean  to  sit  there  and  tell  me 
that  you  refused  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Manlius  Hortor  ? ' 
asked  Mrs.  Bligh,  in  a  loud  tone  of  consternation. 

"  'I  decline  to  be  questioned  upon  the  subject,'  I  re- 
plied, with  rising  indignation. 
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"  But  the  cat  had  flown  the  bag: ;  enouo-h  had  been  said 
to  satisfy  and  astound  Mrs.  Bligh.  That  excellent  woman 
started  to  her  feet,  dropped  her  work,  and,  after  staring  at 
nie  a  full  minute,  ejaculated :  — 

"  'The  devil." 

' '  Of  course  Paul  will  laugh,  and  you  will  be  very 
much  shocked,  Dosia,  at  this ;  but  you  must  make  great 
allowances  for  Mrs.  Bligh,  and  consider  the  repression 
she  must  perforce  use  not  to  say  and  do  such  things  all 
the  time.  Her  behavior,  however,  shows  clearly  enough 
how  much  she  had  the  project  at  heart. 

"Combined  with  a  sense  of  relief  at  having  the  above 
affair  settled,  was  one  of  the  deepest  mortification  at  my 
own  —  I  will  not  say  indiscretion,  but — ill-luck,  in  making 
the  disclosure  I  had  to  Mrs.  Bligh.  I  cannot  accuse  my- 
self of  indelicacy,  for  it  was  as  abhorrent  to  my  every 
sensibility  the  moment  before  and  the  moment  after  I  had 
committed  it  as  it  has  been  every  moment  since. 

'*  Accordingly  I  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do 
than  go  to  Mrs.  Bligh,  confess  my  great  mortification  at 
what  had  happened,  and  beg  her  to  keep  the  secret, 
which  I  had  the  more  confidence  in  her  doing  because 
of  her  interest  in  Mr.  Ilortor,  and  her  unwillingness  to 
do  anything  to  his  j)rejudice. 

"  She  readily  made  the  promise ;  but  the  way  in  which 
she  now  treats  me  is  sufiiciently  ludicrous,  i.  e.,  with  the 
air  of  compassion  and  patronage  one  would  assume 
towards  a  foolish  and  ignorant  child  who  had  thrown 
away  some  precious  gem. 

"It  is  evident  I  have  lost  much  of  her  respect.  To 
her  a  marriage  is  purely  a  business  matter,  a  settlement 
in  life.  To  throw  away  one  such  prize  in  a  lottery  where 
there  are  so  many  blanks  is,  in  her  eyes,  to  commit  an 
inexcusable   error..     She   has   contented  herself   for  the 
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present  with  telling  Skerritt  thcat  she  is  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  me.  What  may  have  been  her  previous  con- 
ception of  my  character  1  can  only  surmise ;  one,  I  fear, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  I  must  have  failed  to  fulfil. 

"Jan.  26th. 

"Agnes  has  just  been  over  to  congi*atulate  me  on  my 
engagement,  and  to  upbraid  me  with  keeping  it  so  long  a 
secret.  Her  brother,  she  said,  had  heard  the  news  in  the 
village,  but  was  not  surprised,  as  he  said  it  had  been 
rumored  for  a  lo7ig  time,  etc.  More  of  Mrs.  Bligh's  work. 
She  has,  of  course,  put  forth  what  rumors  she  pleased  in 
furtherance  of  her  project. 

"I  could  only  deny  it  all,  as  I  did,  emphatically  and 
angrily,  and,  in  my  indignation,  laid  bare  to  Agnes  the 
whole  plot  to  marry  me  off  to  Mr.  Hortor. 

"The  dear  girl  was  greatly  shocked  and  aroused,  and 
full  of  sympathy.  She  promised,  moreover,  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  gossip.  She  comes  con- 
stantly to  see  me,  and  we  often  go  driving  in  her  phaeton, 
but  I  have  not  been  to  her  house  for  a  long  time,  nor  met 
her  brother  since  our  memorable  ride. 

"Jan.  29th. 

"  The  pest  has  broken  out  in  town,  and  caused  the 
greatest  excitement.  It  seemed,  at  first,  a  little  strange 
to  me  that  an  event  looked  upon  almost  with  indifference 
in  the  city,  should  here  j^roduce  such  an  extreme  and 
unreasonable  terror. 

''Ajjrojjos  of  which,  last  night,  while  reading  in  the 
library,  I  was  startled  by  loud  and  repeated  screams  from 
overhead,  coupled  with  cries  of  my  own  name. 

"  I  hastened  upstairs,  and  there,  in  Mrs.  Bligh's  room, 
found  the  whole  family  gathered,  in  the  midst  of  wJiicli 
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lay  Estelle  in  a  swoon,  suiDported  by  her  mother  and  Dr. 
Tazewell. 

"  It  appeared  they  were  all  being  vaccinated,  and  that 
it  coming  Estelle's  tnrn  she  had  fainted  at  sight  of  the 
blood  on  her  own  arm.  But  her  mother,  so  self-pos- 
sessed in  every  other  emergency,  immediately  loses  her 
head,  and  goes  into  fits  of  fright  when  any  bodily  acci- 
dent happens. 

"  On  entering  the  room  I  ran  to  open  a  window,  and, 
while  the  doctor  bore  his  charge  thither,  flew  to  get  a 
glass  of  water.  Coming  back  I  left  the  door  open,  when 
the  draft  from  the  window  blew  out  the  lamp  upon  the 
table.  Mrs.  Bligh  rang  for  another ;  the  servant  brought 
it  in  by  the  same  door,  and  it  was  blown  out  like  the 
first.  Mrs.  Bligh  scolded,  the  door  slammed,  the  cur- 
tains blew,  when,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  din  and  confu- 
sion, another  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Miss  Phoebe, 
'  mad  as  a  March  hare,'  arrayed  as  Lady  Macbeth,  in  the 
sleep-walking  scene,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand. 
The  light  from  the  candle  fell  full  upon  her  face  and  figure, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  room  in  darkness.  Luckily  Dr. 
Tazewell  was,  at  the  moment,  too  much  taken  up  with 
Estelle  to  notice  Miss  PhcEbe,  the  sight  of  whom,  how- 
ever, strange  to  say,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  com- 
posing Mrs.  Bligh.  Going  directly  to  Miss  Phcebe,  she 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  blow  out  the  candle,  which 
not  only  prevented  the  doctor  from  seeing  this  strange 
apparition,  but  tended  to  divert  Miss  Phoebe's  own 
thoughts  from  the  role.  Before  the  servant  reapjDeared 
Mrs.  Blicrh  had  succeeded  in  leading  her  sister  from  the 
room ;  the  poor  creature  still  confusedly  repeating  the 
words  of  her  role,  '  Come,  come,  come,  come,  to  bed,  to 
bed ! ' 

"  In  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  foregoing  scene, 
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while  aiding  Dr.  Tazewell  in  ministering  to  Estelle,  — 
who  meantime  had  revived,  —  I  was  startled  by  his  bend- 
ing towards  me  and  asking,  in  a  low  tone,  if  he  could 
speak  with  me  a  few  minutes  before  going  home. 

"  I  replied  simply  that  I  should  be  sitting  in  the  library, 
and  that  he  could  see  me  there  ;  whither,  accordingly,  on 
Mrs.  Bligh's  return,  I  repaired  and  resumed  my  book. 

"A  half  hour  passed,  and  at  length  there  were  steps 
upon  the  stairs,  —  Mrs.  Bligh  showing  the  doctor  out. 
As  they  approached  the  door  of  the  library,  he  said :  — 

"  *  I  have  a  message  for  Miss  Fonde.' 

"  '  Anything  I  can  deliver,  doctor,  or  must  you  see  her 
yourself. f^'  asked  Mrs.  Bligh,  affably. 

"  '  Why,  as  I  want  an  answer,  I  had,  perhaps,  better 
deliver  it  in  person.' 

*'  'Oh,  to  be  sure,  and  she  is  close  at  hand,  I  think. 
Dr.  Tazewell,  to  speak  with  you,  Miss  Fonde!'  said  Mrs. 
Bligh,  opening  the  door  and  ushering  him  in. 

"  I  rose  and  offered  him  a  seat,  while  Mrs,  Bligh 
bustled  about  the  room,  pulling  down  a  stray  blind, 
straightening  the  books,  and  turning  up  the  lamp. 

"As  the  doctor  seemed  waiting  for  her  to  retire,  and  as 
I  was  by  no  means  sure  she  would,  and  was,  indeed, 
heartily  wishing  her  to  remain,  I  filled  in  the  pause  by 
asking  after  Agnes  and  his  mother. 

"  At  length,  having  no  decent  pretext  to  remain  longer, 
Mrs.  Bligh  retired,  bidding  us  a  most  amiable  good- 
night. 

"As  the  door  closed  upon  her,  the  doctor,  in  his  usual 
direct  way,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  object  of  the  inter- 
view. 

"  'Miss  Fonde,'  he  said,  'I  have  requested  this  honor  in 
order  to  make  you  an  apology,  which  I  have  long  owed,  for 
my  very  ungentlemanly  behavior  the  last  time  we  met,  as 
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well  as  for  some  unjust  suspicions  I  have  harbored  against 
you.  The  shame  and  regret  I  have  suffered  on  both 
accounts  have  been  a  deserved  and,  perhaps,  a  sufficient 
penalty ;  but  I  cannot  feel  content  until  I  have  made  you 
the  fullest  acknowledgments  in  my  power,  until  I  have 
humbly  and  sincerely  begged  your  pardon,  and  received 
your  assurance  —  which  I  hope  you  will  accord  me  —  that 
you  will  try  to  forgive,  if  you  cannot  forget  my  rudeness.' 

"  Conceive  my  astonishment  at  this  speech.  I  was  so 
quite  unprepared  for  it  that  I  was  at  first  not  a  little 
embarrassed.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  far  harder  to  receive 
apologies  gracefully  than  to  make  them ;  and  so  it  hap- 
jDened  that  the  doctor  was  much  the  more  composed  of  the 
two,  as  I  sat  collecting  myself  to  answer. 

"'It  Avould  be  disingenuous  in  me,'  I  returned,  'to 
pretend  not  to  have  noticed  what  you  allude  to,  or  affect 
to  be  indifferent  to  it.  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  did 
consider  your  behavior  rude,  inexcusably  rude ;  that  I 
could  in  no  wise  explain  it,  and  that  I  was  very  much, 
and  as  I  think  very  justly,  offended  at  it ;  that  I  did  con- 
sider you  owed  me  an  apology,  which  I  have  been  some- 
what surprised  not  to  have  received  before,  and  which, 
while  now  cheerfully  accepting,  I  accept  as  no  more  than 
my  just  due.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  steadily  and  gravely  as  I  spoke,  and 
on  this,  as  on  one  or  two  former  occasions,  seemed  a  little 
discomfited  at  my  frankness.  But  he  took  it,  neverthe- 
less, in  good  part,  and,  indeed,  I  think  he  respected  me 
for  it. 

"[N'ow,  Dosia  clear,  was  not  this  coming  pretty  well 
out  of  a  trying  situation,  when  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am 
just  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him,  in  a  certain  way,  —he  is  so 
deadly  in  earnest,  and  seems  to  mean  such  an  immensity 
with  every  word  he  speaks  ? 
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"He  then  gave  me  his  message,  —  an  invitation  from 
his  mother  to  dine  with  them  the  next  clay,  —  which  I 
fouivl  some  pretext  for  declining. 

"  And  now  the  result  of  the  above  innocent  little  inter- 
view is,  that  Mrs.  Bligh  has  taken  the  alarm,  viewed  the 
present  situation  as  a  crisis  in  the  game,  and  incontinently 
played  her  trump  card,  —  she  has  summoned  Miss  Kale 
home ! 

"  Feb.  1st. 

"  Miss  Kate  has  arrived,  much  improved  in  looks,  with 
various  metropolitan  graces  of  manner,  new  styles  of 
coiffure,  and  a  wardrobe  of  the  most  costly  and  fashionable 
kind.  I  must  now,  of  course,  play  the  part  of  rushlight 
to  the  sun,  if  I  be  not,  indeed,  entirely  extinguished.  The 
house  has  been  alive  with  noise,  bustle,  and  callers 
ever  since  ]\Iiss  Kate's  return.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the 
mother's  undisguised  pride  and  delight  in  her  daughter's 
improved  looks  and  manners. 

"Feb.  3d. 

"  Yesterday  Agnes  and  her  mother  were  calling  upon 
Miss  Kate,  and,  hearing  casually  that  I  proposed  going  to 
the  village  in  the  evening,  commissioned  me  to  make 
some  little  purchases  for  them,  which  I  cheerfully  under- 
took. But  what  was  my  annoyance  when,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  just  as  I  was  about  to  set  forth,  Dr.-  Tazewell 
drove  up  to  the  door,  saying  his  sister  had  sent  him  to 
take  me  to  the  village.  As  he  has  not  yet  called  on  Miss 
Kate  since  her  return,  and,  as  both  she  and  her  mother 
stood  in  the  doorway  giving  me  some  parting  commis- 
sions, you  may  fancy  how  awkward  this  was  for  me. 

"I  thanked  him,  sent  my  love  to  Agnes  for  her  thought- 
fulness,  but  declined  his  offer,  saying  that,  as  I  was  going 
parti};"  for  the  exercise,  I  should  prefer  to  walk. 

"But  he  was  not  to  be   put   off.     He   had  an  errand 
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to  the  village  which  must  be  done.  If  I  persisted  in 
walking,  he  would  walk,  too,  and  leave  his  horse  at 
TrescottHall. 

"  While  I  was  puzzling  what  to  do,  he  filled  in  the  time 
chatting  with  Miss  Kate.  At  length,,  seeing  no  hope  of 
shaking  him  off,  I  turned  and  asked  Miss  Kate  to  go  with 
us.  She  declined,  of  course.  Then  I  consulted  Mrs. 
Bligh  about  the  weather.  She  thought  it  promised  to  be 
damp,  and  I  had  better  ride.  I  decided  to  follow  her 
advice,  and,  accepting  Dr.  Tazewell's  offer,  I  stei)ped 
into  the  sleigh  and  drove  off,  followed  by  the  smiles  of  the 
Bli2:h  ladies. 

"  Hardly  were  we  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  when  my 
comijanion  opened  the  conversation  by  remarking  that  he 
had  detected  in  me  of  late  an  apparent  wish  to  avoid  Mm, 
and  audaciously  demanded  the  reason  for  it. 

"There  are  people  born  witli  a  perverse  genius  for 
asking  the  most  unexpected  and  embarrassing  questions  ; 
and  you  will  agree  with  me,  Dosia,  that  this  young  physi- 
cian is  one  of  them. 

"  How  to  find  an  impromptu  answer  to  such  questions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  one's  sang-froid,  I  confess 
often  passes  my  wits.  To  tell  him  the  truth  here,  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question;  to  tell  him  a  falsehood, 
equally  so.     I  could  therefore  only  hedge. 

"  '  Have  you  not  forgiven  me  ?  '  he  asked,  bluntly. 

"  *  Entirely  ;  I  told  you  that  the  other  evening.' 

' '  '  Then  why  seek  to  avoid  me  ?  ' 

"  '  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question.' 

' '  '  Then  you  acknowledge  you  do  avoid  me  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  made  no  such  acknowledgment.' 

"  '  You  will  not  deny  you  do  ? ' 

"  'Xo.' 

"  'Cut  for  what  reason ? ' 


'    \ 
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'*  '  You  forget  I  have  deeliued  to  answer  that.' 

'*  *  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  it's  unpleasant  for 
you  to  sit  beside  me  here  ? ' 

'"Not  quite  that.' 

' '  '  But  you  would  rather  have  come  alone  ? ' . 

"  'Yes.' 

"  '  And  I  must  not  ask  why  ? ' 

"'No.' 

"  '  And  is  my  society  equally  disagreeable,  under  all 
circumstances  ? ' 

"  'If  this  catechism  be  designed  to  entrap  me  into  the 
admission  that  your  society  is  disagreeable,  you  deserve  to 
succeed.' 

"  'There  is  little  danger  of  entrapping  one  who  takes 
the  liberty  of  declining  to  answer  any  question  she 
chooses.' 

"  'If  there  be  talk  of  taking  liberties,  I  must  yield  the 
palm  to  one  who  assumes,  without  authority,  the  office  of 
Grand  Inquisitor.' 

"But  the  doctor  was  too  intent  on  his  examination  to  let 
the  conversation  deofenerate  into  badinao^e.  He  con- 
tinned :  — 

"  '  Is  my  temi3er  bad  ? ' 

"  'Rather,'  I  returned,  dryly.  ^ 

' ' '  Are  my  manners  disagreeable  ? ' 

"  '  Sometimes.' 

"  I  studied  the  sunset  clouds,  and  he  studied  my  i^rofde. 

"  '  Miss  Fonde,  I  suspect  you  of  quizzing  me.' 

"'Why  so?' 

"  'You  could  hardly  be  so  frank  were  you  in  earnest.'' 

"  '  Not  frank  in  the  face  of  such  questions  ? ' 

"  'I  beg  3^our  pardon  for  being  so  inquisitive;  it  is 
because  I  am  so  interested.  But  I  should  be  very  disap- 
pointed if  T  thought  you  were  really  quite  serious.' 
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"'I  am  inclined  to  become  inquisitor  now,  turn  the 
tables  upon  you  and  ask  why  ?  ' 

"  'Do  so.' 

"  '  No  ;  I  have  neither  taste  nor  talent  for  the  office,  nor 
— '  I  added,  with  an  indifferent  air,  *  sufficient  curiosity, 
I  fear.' 

"  'But  I  wish  to  answer  your  question,  nevertheless.  I 
should  be  disappointed  to  think  that  one  whose  good  opin- 
ion I  prize  so  highly  has  so  low  an  estimate  of  me.' 

" 'Dr.  Tazewell,  I  beg  pardon,  but  do  look  at  yonder 
soft,  white  cloud,  with  the  bright  red  stripe  across  it. 
Does  it  not  seem  like  the  fleecy  draperies  of  some  great 
Court  dame,  bound  at  the  waist  by  a  sapphire  girdle  ? ' 

"  Thus  I  turned  the  conversation,  and  ke]3t  it  in  my  own 
hands  during  the  rest  of  the  ride. 

"Feb.  7th. 

"  Trescott  Hall  has  had  a  grand  tea-party,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Kate,  which  proved  a  very  brilliant  affair.  I  tried 
to  excuse  myself,  and  remain  behind  the  scenes,  but  Mrs. 
Bligh  insisted  on  my  coming  in  ;  '  depended  on  me  to  help 
entertain,'  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  would  satisfy  her,  but  that 
I  should  be  brought  into  direct  and  fatal  comparison  with 
Miss  Kate  in  all  her  glory,  and  suffer  therefrom  the  inev- 
itable consequences.  I  had  been  off  on  a  tramp  with  the 
children  the  day  of  the  Tea,  and  only  came  home  in  time 
to  dress.  I  met  Miss  Kate  on  the  stairs,  radiant  with 
magnificence ;  her  toilet  was  superb,  but  quite  too  elabo- 
rate for  the  occasion. 

"  No  woman  is  ever  Avillingly  extinguished.  I  am  a 
woman  ;  ei^go  :  —  Paul,  of  course,  will  scoff  at  these  senti- 
ments, therefore  this  page,  Dosia,  is  solely  for  you.  I\Iy 
holiday  toggery  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  with  all  my  recent 
niggardliness,  noticeably  shabby  ;  therefore,  after  a  little 
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consideration,  I  pi't  on  a  dun-colored  stufi-dress,  just 
com2:)leted  for  school  wear,  without  a  vestige  of  trim- 
ming, twisted  my  hair  into  a  tight  knot  in  my  neck, 
and  for  jewels  wore  a  set  of  tiger's  claws  mounted 
with  gold,  —  Beata's  gift,  —  unique  and  terrible  orna- 
ments. Altogether  I  must  have  looked  like  the  prig- 
gish young  women  in  the  novels  who  make  themselves 
frightful,  and  then  go  about  posing  and  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  they  are  charming  everybody  with  their 
Grecian  simplicity.  However,  my  toilet  was,  in  a  me^is- 
ure,  what  I  tried  to  make  it  —  fresh,  simple,  and,  if  ugly, 
striking.  It  procured  me  a  stare  of  genuine  amazement 
from  Mrs.  Blii^-li  when  I  went  downstairs. 

"  Miss  Kate  was  unquestionably  the  belle  of  the  even- 
ing, no  one  else  combining  so  many  j^hysical  and  social 
charms.  She  is  not  at  all  stylish,  but  she  is  big,  hand- 
some, and  swashing,  and  her  metropolitan  polish  is  vastly 
effective. 

"  I  gratified  Mrs.  Bligh  by  playing  her  accompaniment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  acting  as  her  foil  when  she  sang. 
Alter  which  complaisance  I  considered  I  had  earned  a  re- 
tirement, so,  seizing  upon  Agnes,  I  carried  her  away 
to  my  nookery  in  the  library  window-seat,  where,  unseen, 
we  could  enjoy  the  company. 

*'  Here  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  puzzles,  when, 
after  a  while,  Dr.  Tazewell  discovered  us  and  demanded 
to  be  admitted  to  the  circle. 

"  'What  is  the  game?' 

"  '  Anagrams,'  replied  Agnes,  '  and  you  must  make  one 
before  you  can  be  admitted.' 

"  '  Very  good,  I  am  prepared.' 

"  *  What's  your  word  ?' 

"  '  Tear  gram,  and  the  answer'mcans  a  pearl,'  said  the 
doctor,  seating  himself  with  us. 
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"While  we  were  still  busy  with  the  doctor's  anagram 
Mrs.  Bligh  came  up  and  pushed  aside  the  curtains,  ask- 
ing, with  her  sweetest  smile,  — 

"  '  AYhat  dark  doings  are  here  ?' 

"  'Fishing  for  pearls,^  returned  Agnes,  readily. 

**  Mrs.  Bligh  looked  puzzled. 

"  '  Charles'  has  required  us  to  find  a  gem  in  a  measure 
of  salt  water.' 

"  'An  anagram?'  asked  Mrs.  Bligh,  who  often  played 
the  game  with  the  children. 

"'Yes,  a  gram  of  tears;  and  the  answer,  he  says, 
means  a  pearl.' 

"'No,  no,"  said  the  doctor;  'don't  sacrifice  truth  to 
poetry ;  tear-gram  is  the  word.' 

"  '  Tear-gram,'  repeated  Mrs.  Bligh,  thoughtfully  con- 
ning the  word  with  a  half-smiling  face,  as  she  stood  over 
us,  holding  the  curtains  back  with  one  hand  so  that  the 
light  fell  full  upon  her  figure. 

"  In  a  moment  more  a  queer  look  passed  over  her  face, 
her  lips  tightened,  her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  said  sharply 
as  she  moved  away  :  — 

"  '  Miss  Fonde,  at  any  rate,  should  be  at  no  loss  for  the 
answer.' 

"  But  I  was,  and  am  still,  at  a  loss,  not  only  for  the 
answer,  but  for  an  explanation  of  her  strange  looks  and 
speech. 

"  But  to  you,  I  trust  —  I  know,  that,  however  stupid,  I 
am  still,  and  forevermore  shall  be,  the  same  dear,  loving, 
faithful  sister 

*'  PEg." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


THE  devil-trp:e. 


For  a  pint  of  honey  thon  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  ganl;  for  a 
dram  of  pleasure  a  pound  of  pain;  for  an  inch  of  mirth  an  ell  of  moan;  as 
ivy  doth  an  oak  these  miseries  encompass  our  lives. 

"Anai.  Ilelancholy."    Part  I.,  Sect.  1,  Subs.  5. 

Nein,  langer  werd'  ich  diesen  Kampf  nicht  Kampfen. 

Schiller,  "  Der  Kampf." 

Known  to  few  but  naturalists,  there  grows  in  the 
swamps  of  South  Australia  a  plant  possessed  of  a  fiend,  — 
the  great  tree-devil,  or  devil-tree,  of  the  tropics.  Its 
stem,  which,  at  the  top,  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  increases 
gradually  in  girth  as  it  approaches  the  ground,  and  is 
covered  with  a  dingy-brown  rind  as  hard  as  iron.  In 
shape  it  resembles  a  truncated  cone,  the  apex  being  con- 
cave and  furnished  with  a  double  rim,  like  one  dish  set 
in  another.  From  the  lower  rim  huge,  dark-green  leaves 
fall  heavily  to  the  ground ;  these  leaves,  which  are  enor- 
mously long  and  thick  and  very  convex  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, bristle  all  over  with  horny  hooks,  and  taper  to  a 
sharp  point  at  the  end,  like  the  horn  of  a  beast.  Above 
the  leaves,  from  between  the  two  rims,  a  series  of  long, 
green  antennse  grow  stiffly  out  on  a  plane  with  the  hori- 
zon, while  above  these  again  six  white,  transparent 
palpi —  long,  tough,  and  flexible  — rise,  like  restless  ser- 
pents, twisting  and  gyrating  in  the  air. 
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An  ugly,  amorphous  plant,  unworthy  the  name  of  tree, 

—  a  big,  uncouth  vegetable,  —  dead  and  innocuous  to  all 
outward  seeming,  who  would  suspect  it  of  incasing  an 
active,  malevolent  intelligence  ? 

Does  any  luckless  creature,  man  or  beast,  tempted  by 
curiosity,  or  fleeing  from  peril,  climb  its  ridgy,  jointed 
trunk,  and  step  upon  its  concave  top  ?  Better  had  he  gone 
into  the  suckling  she-wolf's  lair  ;  better  invaded  a  hungry 
lion's  den ;  better  ventured  into  the  presence  of  any  the 
direst  and  most  baleful  influence  of  Nature,  where  mio-lit 
still  be  some  remote,  some  possible  hope  of  escape  ;  —  for 
now  his  knell  rings  out  upon  the  startled  air  the  moment 
he  sets  foot  in  this  infernal  trap.  Straightway  the  inert 
tree  wakes  to  terrible  life,  —  the  writhing  palpi  spring 
instantly  forward  and  fasten  upon  the  rash  intruder, 
curling  their  cold,  tough,  supple  coils  about  his  throat, 
limbs,  and  body ;  and  while  he  is  still  vainly  struggling 
in  their  toils,  the  antenna3,  like  great,  hungry  anacondas, 
with  deadlier  force,  and  a  seeming  brutish  instinct,  rise, 
protract,  and  wind  about  the  hapless  wretch  in  compli- 
cated folds,  lapping  and  overlapping  till  he  stands  incased 
in  a  hideous,  constantly-contracting  meshwork.  And 
now,  to  his  horror,  behold  the  vast  leaves  begin  to  move  ; 
they  clear  the  ground ;  they  slowly  rise  ;  up  —  up  —  higher 

—  nearer  —  closing  over  —  shutting  out  by  turns  earth, 
air,  and  at  length,  with  their  horrid  interlacing  horns, 
heaven  itself.  Closer  and  closer,  tighter  and  tighter, 
they  press  upon  the  gasping  victim  with  mighty,  merci- 
less force,  till,  in  their  damned  vise,  they  have  pinched 
him  to  a  shapeless  pulp,  and  the  blood  and  juices  of 
his  body  flow  through  their  interstices  down  the  iron 
trunk. 

The  Unseen  is  the  last  and  greatest  domain  of  the  Ter- 
rible.    Conceive  the  monster  above  described,  with  cen- 
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triipled  power,  with  identical  means  of  torture  and  invis- 
ible, —  a  Force  instead  of  a  Thing.  Does  not  imagination 
recoil  from  her  own  conception  ?  Who  would  not  tremble 
to  hear  of  such  a  monster  existing,  growing,  and  silently 
devouring  its  myriad  victims  in  every  fair  city,  in  every 
goodly  town,  in  every  large  aggregate  of  human  beings  ? 
—  to  hear  that  men  and  women,  missing  the  sight  of  the 
embodied  Agent,  though  conscious  of  its  existence,  look 
with  indifference  on  its  desolating  work  ? 

But  such  a  monster  —  Power,  Agency,  Influence,  call 
it  what  you  will  —  surely  does  exist;  exists  wherever 
you  are,  dear  reader,  wherever  I  am,  wherever  society 
is ;  growing  up  and  thriving  with  ineradicable  strength 
in  every  community,  —  the  great  parasite  of  civilization. 
Stretching  its  hungry  antennas  up  and  down  our  crowded 
streets  and  avenues,  and  its  cruel  palpi  in  and  out  every 
little  unsunned  court  and  alley,  it  overgrows  our  path, 
lurks  in  our  way,  shadows  with  its  image  all  our  schemes 
of  life,  and  haunts  our  very  dreams.  Nay,  to  the  majority 
of  successful  humanity  it  is  the  sufficient  aim  in  life  to 
keep  out  of  its  clutches.  Do  you  ask  what  it  is  ?  Men 
call  it  Poverty ;  and  those  seated  well  out  of  its  reach 
console  its  hapless  victims  with  the  assurance,  that, 
viewed  from  without,  it  is  by  no  means  such  an  entirely 
bad  monster ;  that  its  clutch  cannot  be  so  very  terrible, 
its  pinch  so  very  intolerable,  but  that  they  may  and 
should  be  borne  with  patience,  serenity,  and  resignation. 

The  "  Nimport  &  Irgendswo  Railroad"  was  badly 
managed.  Its  policy  was  narrow  and  short-sighted. 
Prodigal  where  it  should  have  been  economical,  and  spar- 
ing where  a  timely  prodigality  was  demanded,  it  was 
always  wise  after  the  event,  and  gradually  brought  things 
to  such  a  pass  that  it  only  needed   one  or  two  shock- 
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ing  accidents  to  unsettle  public  confidence  and  destroy 
a  hardly  earned  prestige.  And  though  by  perverted 
figures  it  still  cooked  up  a  fair  "  Exhibit"  for  the  discon- 
tented stockholders,  it  was  but  too  plainly  plunging 
steadily  downward  on  the  broad,  smooth  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin. 

Quarter  after  quarter  came  and  brought  no  dividend ; 
popular  favor  declined ;  big  lawsuits  were  recklessly 
incurred  and  stubbornly  and  stupidly  defended  by  the 
management,  while  the  stock  dejDreciated  to  fifty  per 
cent,  of  its  par  value. 

All  this  was  of  vital  moment  to  us.  This  only  regular 
source  of  revenue  cut  oflT,  we  were  thrown  entirely  upon 
our  own  resources.  In  vain  I  worked  early  and  late  at 
ray  easel ;  in  vain  exhibited  my  productions  at  all  the 
fashionable  shops ;  in  vain  painted  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject. I  was  ignored  by  the  critics,  and  the  great  world 
knew  not  of  my  existence. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  came  the  sharp,  stern  voice  of 
Necessity:  "Lay  down  the  uninspired  brush;  hang  up 
the  ineftectual  palette.     Forth  and  fight  in  the  ranks  !  " 

1  recognized  the  emergency,  bowed  to  the  fiat,  and 
looked  the  situation  in  the  face  with  at  least  an  outward 
calmness.  Aware  of  the  nature  of  the  impending  strug- 
gle, I  straightway  stripped  off  all  impedimenta;  which 
means  that  I  conquered  certain  natural  prejudices  ;  mas- 
tered a  pampered  delicacy;  overcame  and  kept  in  sub- 
jection a  rebellious  pride ;  trampled  under  foot  some 
absurd  sensibilities,  and  effectuall}^  controlled  a  certain 
shrinking  of  the  flesh,  as  I  marched  forth  into  the  midst 
of  the  smoke,  dust,  and  din  of  the  fray. 

And,  on  the  whole,  I  set  out  on  my  new  crusade  with  a 
fair  share  of  viofor  and  confidence.  "  The  world  is  big 
and  broad,"  I  thought ;  "  the  needs  of  men  multifarious  ; 
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the  divisions  of  labor  infinite  ;  there  must  be  work  some- 
where for  an  active,  willing  jDair  of  hands."  But  days 
lapsed  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months,  and  I  was  in  the 
same  predicament,  nay,  a  worse,  for  I  had  worn  out  my 
credit  and  my  patience,  my  courage  and  my  shoes. 

"You  didn^t  try  hard  enough,"  I  heard  a  prosperous 
merchant  once  say  to  a  needy  young  man.  Perhaps  he 
didn't,  and  perhaps  I  didn't ;  but  I  think  the  trouble  lay 
rather  in  some  natural  deficiency,  in  that  I  was  not  hard- 
visaged,  assured,  importunate  enough. 

My  story,  so  old,  so  familiar,  scarcely  needs  telling. 
Of  course  I  tried  the  round  of  make-shift  employments. 
I  tried  to  be  a  teacher,  a  secretary,  a  scrivener,  and, 
withal,  that  grand,  indefinite,  modern  thing,  a  clerk. 
My  ill  success,  ahnost  invariable,  is  still,  to  me,  in  a 
measure,  inexplicable.  I  was  young,  strong,  active,  re- 
spectable, and  fairly  intelligent,  and  there  were  places 
amongst  those  aj^plied  for,  which  I  was  confident,  and 
am  confident  still,  I  could  have  reasonably  well  filled. 
But  '•  Experience  "  was  the  cry  —  experience  was  every- 
where demanded  and  insisted  upon  in  exact  proportion 
to  my  utter  lack  of  it. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  that  in  all  this  time  and 
in  so  many  difierent  ways  I  was  absolutely  without  success. 
I  did  get  one  or  two  good  jobs  at  copying ;  a  stray 
pupil  to  coach,  —  who,  unfortunately,  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  up  study  on  account  of  his  eyes,  — and,  lastly,  a 
clerkship  in  an  insurance  office,  where,  however,  by  inno- 
cently exposing  a  dishonest  trick  of  one  of  the  officials, 
I  was  speedily  dispensed  with.  But  perhaps  my  most 
noteworthy  experience  was  a  week  spent  in  knocking 
the  hardened  mortar  from  old  bricks,  which  were  to 
be  used  in  rebuilding.  This  little  task  —  let  Grandeur 
not  hear  it  with  disdainful  smile  !  —  succeeded  in  restoriuir 
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me  from  a  very  desperate  to  a  normal  condition  of  mind  ; 
for  sure  I  am  there  lived'  in  all  the  land  no  prouder  man 
than  I,  as  I  walked  home  from  work  those  seven  bright, 
tranquil  evenings  witli  my  face  and  clothes  white  witli 
lime-dust,  and  my  hands  bruised,  cracked  and  bleeding. 

Yet  what  did  all  these  efforts  avail,  save  as  little 
Antsean  touches  to  the  ground  in  the  Herculean - 
struggle  ?  A  sorry  show  these  paltry  wages  made  in  the 
sum  total  of  our  necessities ;  and  meantime  our  monster 
enemy  gradually  wound  us  tighter  and  tighter  in  his 
toils,  and  we  already  felt  the  coming  throes  of  strangula- 
tion. 

We  saw  our  home  day  by  day  falling  into  a  worse 
dilapidation ;  all  the  old  air  of  neatness,  thrift  and  com- 
fort gone  or  going,  while  we  stood  helpless  by. 

Yet  has  man  a  point  more  vulnerable  even  than  home, 
to  wit,  his  person ;  or  i-ather  that  semblance  of  himself 
which  he  chooses,  through  his  garb,  to  present  to  the 
world.  Here  he  takes  his  last  stand;  here  makes  the 
most  desperate  resistance.  Here,  if  the  outworks  be 
carried,  he  may,  according  to  his  calibre,  surrender  all, 
—  self-respect,  honor,  hope,  —  or,  retreating  to  the  inner 
and  loftier  citadel  of  Pure  Being,  bid  defiance  to  the 
world,  and  gather  grandeur  from  his  very  despair. 

But  beneath  the  questions  of  home  and  person  lies  the 
deeper,  the  aboriginal  one  of  being —  of  life  !  That  ques- 
tion, in  its  turn,  came  up  for  consideration.  Bound  fast 
and  helpless  in  the'  toils  of  our  social  devil-tree,  we  saw 
at  last  its  fatal  leaves  begin  to  rise,  —  the  closing  doors 
of  our  dungeon  and  our  tomb. 

Let  no  one  dare  condemn  this  figure  as  extravagant  till 
he  has  read  thoughtfully  all  the  events  of  this  chapter. 

It  was,  I  think,  some  time  in  December,  after  an  eight 
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months^  absence,  that,  having  given  up,  as  futile,  all  out- 
side efforts,  I  went  back  to  my  studio,  and  resumed  work 
on  Worthley\s  portrait.  By  ripened  acquaintance  I  had 
gained  many  new  lights  on  his  character,  and  soon  found, 
in  the  progress  of  my  work,  promise  of  results  which,  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  were,  in  many  respects,  not 
unworthy  of  the  subject. 

Worthley  applauded  my  new  resolution,  and  grew  fairly 
enthusiastic  over  my  work,  while  I  was  filled  alone  with 
sordid  thoughts  of  the  relief  its  price  would  bring  at 
home. 

"  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle ! "  said  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke.  What  sentiment,  eloquence,  and  sophistry 
have  not  been  founded  upon  that  wretched  legal  aphorism ! 
Never  was  a  greater  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  Man  has  no 
more  assailable,  less  defensible  belonging  than  his  house. 
It  can  be  taken  from  him  outrio-ht  by  eminent  domain : 
sold  over  his  head  for  taxes  ;  breached  by  a  far-throwing 
ballista  called  an  "  attachment."  It  can  be  cut  off  from 
light  and  water  ;  it  can  be  invaded  by  a  hungry  horde  of 
creditors  ;  it  can  become  a  prey  to  the  elements  till,  what 
with  Nature  and  Humanity  leagued  in  hostile  array  against 
one  poor  little  spot  of  earth,  with  the  frail  box  clapjoed 
upon  it,  man's  life  can  be  made  a  burden,  his  moral 
integrity  imperilled,  and  his  faith  in  God  shaken,  —  all  from 
a  silly  presumption  in  dubbing  the  jialtry  little  coop  ho 
lives  in  "  a  castle,"  and  thereby  provoking  against  it  the 
attacks  of  the  universe. 

Now,  I  am  bound  in  truth  to  say  that  the  Gas  Company 
had  sent  me  due  notice,  at  once  respectful  and  imperative, 
of  what  they  would  do  if  their  bill  was  not  paid  ;  but  with 
an  empty  pocket  1  could  give  no  heed,  and  so  was  not 
much  startled  to  come  home  one  night  and  find  the  house 
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in  darkness.  Poor  Dosia,  despite  her  attempts  at  cheer- 
fulness, was  visibly  affected  by  this  manoeuvre  of  the 
enemy,  as  we  ate  our  supper  that  night  by  the  light  of 
two-penny  candles,  and  afterwards  huddled,  in  silence, 
about  our  meagre  fire. 

All  the  more  eagerly  I  worked  away  at  my  portrait, 
animated  by  the  hope  of  speedily  gladdening  Dosia's  eyes 
with  a  reilluminated  house,  when  one  morning  came 
the  Water  Collector,  —  whom  I  had  quite  forgotten, — 
with  a  gang  of  myrmidons,  to  dig  up  the  street,  and  shut 
off  our  water.     The  same  old  story,  —  "  unpaid  rates." 

Perhaps  the  firmest  courage  might  here  have  wavered ; 
mine,  for  a  while,  quite  gave  way.  On  every  hand 
the  horrid  trap  seemed  closing  in.  I  vaguely  paced  my 
studio  up  and  down ;  my  nerves  were  too  unstrung  for 
work.  A  certain  degree  of  freedom  is  necessary  in  any 
intellectual  labor ;  but  the  pressure  of  things  from  with- 
out had  now  become  intolerable. 

Worthley  came  in  for  a  sitting;  I  excused  myself; 
something  in  my  manner  attracted  his  attention. 

"What  ails  you?" 

"Nothing  at  all." 

"  You^re  sick  ;  you  look  like  a  ghost." 

"  Can't  help  my  looks  —  was  born  so." 

"Pshaw!  —  here,"  he  continued,  pulling  open  a 
drawer,  taking  out  a  small  pistol,  and  throwing  up  the 
window,  "hit  the  bit  of  shingle  nailed  to  yonder  tele- 
graph-pole, and  ril  believe  you." 

I  took  the  pistol  and  fired  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Humph !  I  thought  so,"  he  cried  triumphantly ;  "  now 
get  on  your  hat  and  come  over  to  the  mill ;  then  we'll 
dine  together,  and  go  for  a  ride." 

"Can't  do  it." 

"Why  not?" 
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"rm  busy." 

He  persisted ;  he  irritated  me  till  my  overcharged  tem- 
per gave  way,  and  I  turned  upon  him  in  a  passion.  I 
upbraided  him,  spurned  his  advice  and  control,  declared 
myself  tired  of  his  interference,  and  asserted  my  inde- 
pendence once  and  for  all. 

He  looked  at  me  quietly,  betrayed  no  surprise,  and 
even  had  the  coolness  to  light  a  cigar  as  I  talked. 

"  Well,  now,  old  Vesuvius,"  he  said  tranquilly,  puffing 
away  at  his  weed,  "  if  you've  got  through  throwing  up 
hot  stones  and  lava,  Fll  say  a  word.  And  I  am  going  to 
earn  your  gratitude  at  the  outset  by  being  magnanimous 
with  you.  I  am  going  to  remit  the  thrashing  you  so 
richly  deserve;  also  the  walk  over  to  the  mill,  —  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  I'd  rather  take  alone,  —  and 
we'll  compromise  on  the  dinner.  See,  therefore,  that  you 
appear  at  dinner  in  a  more  becoming  and  Christian  spirit, 
for  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  you." 

There  was  a  touch  of  Ccesarism  about  Worthley,  hard 
to  resist ;  moreover,  I  had  expended  the  full  force  of  my 
resisting  energy  in  my  angry  outburst,  and  was  now  duly 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  so  reluctantly  and  sullenly  made 
the  cnffao-ement  to  dine  with  him  at  the  time  and  place 
he  named,  —  an  engagement  I  broke  directly  he  was  out 
of  sight,  by  locking  up  the  studio  and  running  away  to 
roam  about  the  streets  till  dark. 

Arriving  home  at  nightfall,  I  found  the  hall  filled  with 
boxes  and  bundles,  with  Aunt  Bangs  bustling  about  in 
the  midst  of  them,  waiting  for  a  carriage,  for  which  she 
had  despatched  Copplestone.  She  was  in  a  Blucher 
mood. 

"  Well,  nephew,"  she  began,  "matters  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass.  If  you  aren't  able  to  live  comfortably  and 
decently,  like  Christians,  in  your  house,  why  not  sell  it, 
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my  dear,  and  live  on  the  proceeds  ?  And  if  you  really 
can^t  earn  your  living,  —  which  I  am  obliged  to  infer  from 
what  I  see,  —  would  it  not  be  a  great  deal  better  to  break 
up  at  once,  and  send  your  sister  away  to  your  father's 
family,  that  she,  at  any  rate,  may  be  taken  care  of?  It  is 
madness,  my  dear,  excuse  me,  but  it  is  really  madness,  to 
continue  in  this  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind,  but  if 
you  are  beggars,  my  dear,  why  not  act  like  beggars,  and 
not  like  lunatics  ?  You  have  made  a  great,  a  very  serious 
mistake  ;  instead  of  applying  yourself  to  some  useful  and 
profitable  employment,  it  seems  very  evident  you  have 
been  recklessly  wasting  your  time,  and  are  now  reaping 
the  fruits  of  your  false  and  foolish  pride.  You  will  surely 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  tliat  I  have  stayed  by 
you  as  long  as  I  can ;  that  I  have  conscientiously  tried 
to  do  my  duty  by  you  in  every  respect;  that  I  have 
warned,  repeatedly  warned,  you  against  all  this.  I  will 
not  advert,  my  dear,  to  the  privations  which  /may  have 
suffered  here,  but  you  cannot  be  blind  to  your  sister's 
condition.  Look  at  her ;  she  is  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton ;  I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate,  my  dear,  when  I 
say  that  /think  it  is  starvation.'''' 

I  looked  quickly  at  Dosia,  in  the  light  of  these  words, 
and  was  shocked,  beyond  expression,  by  her  wan  and 
pinched  aspect. 

A  giddiness,  a  sense  of  whirling,  came  upon  me  with 
an  impulse  to  run  away  and  hide  myself.  I  felt  like  a 
hunted  beast. 

"Rats  leave  a  sinking  ship,"  I  thought,  as  I  strode  past 
Aunt  Bangs,  opened  the  hall-door,  and  passed  out  into 
the  street. 

I  had  no  destination  or  purpose  in  view.  Only  a  blind 
instinct  led  me  to  keep  going,  going,  heedless  of  the 
way,  till  an  end  should  come  somehow,  somewhere.     I 
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made  no  effort  to  control  myself,  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
Thought,  indeed,  seemed  emptiness  and  mockery — it 
was  left  but  to  feel.  Sunk  to  a  plane  of  vision  I  had 
never  before  conceived  of,  the  aspect  and  jDro^Dortion  of 
all  things  were  changed.  Dark  thoughts  filled  my  mind, 
and  awoke  no  sense  of  strangeness  or  repulse.  Should  I 
beg?  Should  I  rob?  Should  I  destroy  myself?  No 
restrainino'  voice  rose  within.  God's  love  and  blessing 
withdrawn,  and  the  hand  of  man  hostile,  I  seemed  a  pa- 
riah, cast  outside  the  pale  of  political,  sunk  below  the  level 
of  moral,  obligation.  Human  right  and  wrong  seemed 
shallow  and  unsound  distinctions,  barren  conventions, 
mere  forms  void  of  significance,  whose  boundaries  had 
become  merged  and  confounded.  Civic  laws  and  regula- 
tions were  of  no  more  binding  effect  to  me  than  so  many 
bonds  of  pack-thread ;  I  indignantly  siDurned  their  arti- 
ficial sanction.  In  my  rebellious  wrath  I  would  fain  have 
had  them  all  meet  in  one  sweeping  j)rohibition  for  the 
sake  of  disregarding  and  defying  it. 

When  I  first  became  sensible  of  my  course  I  found  my- 
self far  out  in  the  suburbs,  traversing  strange  streets 
bounded  by  fine  houses  and  grounds.  Night  had  fallen, 
and  through  brightly  lighted  windows  I  caught  stray 
glimpses  of  haj^py  home-groups  gathered  about  plenti- 
fully spread  boards,  bringing  back  to  my  mind  the  scene 
I  had  left,  and  causing  me  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  speed  on 
with  increased  bitterness. 

Calmness  at  length  came  with  fatigue,  by  a  blessed  law 
of  nature.  The  imperious  Mind  goads  the  flesh  to 
exhaustion,  and  then  must  perforce  stay  her  hand. 

I  sat  down  upon  the  doorstep  of  a  fine  house  in  a  quiet 
street,  to  take  breath  and  thought.  Rising,  after  a  while, 
rested  and  cooled,  I  was  about  moving  away  when  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  name  on  the   door-j^late, 
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plainly  legible  in  the  glare  of  the  street-lamp  :  "  Robert 
Hawes." 

"  Hawes,"  I  muttered,  reviving  a  faint  impression. 
"Ah,  to  be  sure,  Beata's  father.  And  she  is  at  home, 
and  Peg  has  written  me  repeatedly  to  call  upon  her." 

A  strange  fancy,  combined  with  an  intense  desire  to 
escape  from  myself  and  my  own  thoughts,  prompted  me 
to  go  in.  Stopping  not  a  moment  to  consider,  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  was  presently  ushered  into  a  large,  comfortably- 
furnished  room,  which  had  an  I-don't-know-what-air  of 
having  looked  precisely  the  same  for  a  generation.  The 
carpet,  of  rich  fabric,  was  somewhat  faded ;  the  crimson- 
velvet  upholstery  of  the  furniture  somewhat  worn ;  the 
furniture  itself  was  of  various  styles  and  patterns,  but 
all  solid  and  substantial-looking.  The  gray  walls  were 
hung  with  some  mellow  landscapes  in  oil,  and  some  very 
good  engravings  after  Corregio  and  RaiDhael.  Rich  old 
damask  curtains  draped  the  windows ;  some  warm-look- 
ing rugs  were  placed  about  on  the  floor.  There  were, 
besides,  a  table  covered  with  books  and  prints,  two  or 
three  pieces  of  old  china  and  glass  on  the  mantel,  a 
miniature-portrait  on  an  easel,  a  couple  of  good  bronzes, 
a  shaded  drop-light,  a  fresh  bouquet  of  cut  flowers,  and, 
lastly,  a  blazing  wood  fire  on  the  low  hearth,  before 
which  were  drawn  up,  on  either  side,  a  pair  of  big,  luxu- 
rious arm-chairs.  Into  one  of  these  I  sank,  charmed 
with  this  picture  of  domestic  peace,  comfort,  and  refine- 
ment. 

Absorbed  in  its  contemplation,  I  was  first  conscious  of 
not  being  alone,  on  raising  my  eyes  and  seeing  a  female 
figure  of  extraordinary  loveliness  before  me.  It  seemed 
for  a  moment  that  I  had  dreamed,  and  the  witchery  of 
my  imagination  conjured  her  up  as  the  genius  of  the 
place. 
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"  Mr.  Fonde,"  she  said,  referring  to  my  card,  —  "  Mar- 
garet's brother,  I  supj^ose.  You  are  very  welcome. 
Margaret  has,  of  course,  told  you  how  oddly  we  met, 
and  how  much  we  have  become  to  each  other." 

I  recalled  Peg's  description  of  her,  and  found  it  more 
than  realized.  She  had  a  slight  droop  to  the  head,  and 
a  peculiar,  low-toned,  breezy  way  of  talking  that  was 
singularly  winning. 

"My  father  and  mother,  Mr.  Fonde."  I  rose  and 
greeted  an  elderly  pair  just  entering.  The  husband,  large 
and  f)ortly,  with  shapely  head  and  generous  features,  on 
which  age  had  written  the  story  of  upright  and  gracious 
living ;  the  wife,  with  snow-white  hair,  surmounted  by  a 
fleecy  cap,  wreathing  a  face  still  remarkable  for  beauty, 
with  manners  at  once  simple  and  distinguished, — these 
were  needed  to  complete  the  picture  ;  they  belonged  to 
the  room  and  the  room  to  them. 

Both,  all  were  so  genial,  so  hospitable,  that  I  was  made 
almost  to  feel  I  had  been  expected. 

We  gathered  about  the  fire  and  talked ;  I  know  not 
what  about  —  it  can  make  no  difference.  As  the  dearest 
memories  of  life  are  not  of  things  said,  but  things  done 
and  felt;  as  a  touch,  a  look,  may  be  infinitely  more  j)re- 
cious  than  a  word,  so  of  that  evening  I  remember  only 
certain  indelible  impressions,  which  would  have  been  as 
deep  and  lasting  had  no  word  there  been  spoken.  It  is 
the  memory  of  an  atmosphere,  —  an  atmosphere  of  intelli- 
gence and  kindliness ;  of  refinement  and  sympathy.  At 
once  I  knew  them,  —  those  three  strangers,  —  knew  them 
with  a  clear,  defined  knowledge,  which  years  of  acquaint- 
ance has  scarcely  modified.  We  all  recall  a  few  such 
meetings  in  life,  when,  with  a  generous  confidence,  and 
by  a  common,  m3^sterious  impulse,  strangers,  coming 
together,  walk  forth  from  the  moats,  and  walls,  and  de- 
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fences  of  Reserve,  and  Man  speaks  to  very  Man.  Thus, 
with  no  sense  of  strangeness,  nay,  with  a  respectful 
familiarity,  I  sat  and  talked  as  with  my  own  father, 
mother,  and  sister. 

As  the  big,  black  clouds  of  trouble  lifted  and  rolled 
away,  showing  the  sky  still  clear  and  blue,  that  sky 
seemed  to  span  another  world,  a  world  of  rest  and  peace, 
where  the  shadows  of  Debts  and  Duns,  and  Cold  and 
Hunger  and  Shame,  were  all  unknown. 

Presently  the  outer  door  opened  and  shut;  a  firm, 
manly  step  was  heard  in  the  hall ;  a  little  look  of  expect- 
ancy dawned  on  the  circle,  and  all  turned  with  a  sweet 
look  of  welcome,  to  greet  the  entrance  of  a  young  man 
of  five  or  six  and  twenty,  closely  resembling  both  his 
father  and  sister ;  with  slightly-curling,  flaxen  hair,  grow- 
ing thinly  on  a  large,  beautifully-moulded  head,  a  fine- 
grained, ruddy  skin,  deep-blue  eyes,  a  small,  yellow 
moustache,  and  a  broad,  generous  frame  —  there  was 
simplicity,  frankness,  intelligence,  in  his  whole  bearing. 

We  made  a  place  for  him,  and  he  joined  the  circle. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  a  well-known  ballad, 
Miss  Hawes  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  it  sung;  and,  on  my 
replying  in  the  negative,  begged  her  brother  to  sing  it 
for  me.  He  went  to  the  piano,  and  sang  to  his  own 
accompaniment ;  and,  afterwards  passing,  at  my  solicita- 
tion, from  one  thing  to  another,  I  soon  found  I  was  sitting 
unawares  at  a  royal  banquet. 

I  have  heard  many  voices  more  powerful,  flexible,  ex- 
traordinary in  many  ways,  but  never  one  so  capable  of 
giving  delight,  so  suggestive,  satisfying,  restful.  With 
entire  ease  and  abandon,  striving  for  no  technical  effects, 
he  sang  as  a  master  of  "the  hidden  soul  of  harmony" 
who  cannot  go  astray. 

In  altered  mood,  I  sat  storing  my  memory  with  the 
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details  of  the  picture,  — the  sweet,  gracious  face  of  the 
mother,  the  sedate,  dignified  form  of  the  father,  the  rapt, 
serene  look  of  the  sister,  and  the  noble  beauty  of  the 
sino-er,  with  the  soft,  mellow  light  descending  like 
Heaven's  blessing  upon  them  all. 

With  the  music  still  ringing  in  my  ears  and  a  new-born 
hope  in  my  heart,  I  took  my  leave. 

And  now  straightway  came  thoughts  of  Dosia  and  her 
pale,  troubled  face ;  of  the  dark,  comfortless  house ;  of 
Aunt  Bangs\s  departure,  of  my  own  disappearance,  and 
Dosia's  necessary  anxiety  about  it  all.  I  became  impatient 
and  alarmed.  Self-reproach  increased  my  agitation;  I 
quickened  my  steps.  Although  I  was  sure  of  the  general 
direction,  the  road  was  strange  to  me.  Scanning  the  land- 
scape vainly  for  the  sight  of  one  fVimiliar  object,  I  took  my 
bearings  by  the  stars,  and  hurried  on.  The  moon  had  risen, 
but  shone  out  fitfully  through  dense  masses  of  flying  scud. 

As  I  walked  swiftly  along,  a  slight  noise,  like  a  stealthy 
footstep,  once  or  twice  fell  on  my  ear  without  attracting 
my  attention,  —  the  distinction,  I  trust,  is  not  metaphysi- 
cal. At  length  for  a  moment  the  moon  burst  forth  in  full 
brilliancy  as  I  was  traversing  a  clear  stretch  of  ground 
that  lay  between  two  densely-wooded  sections  of  the  road. 
I  had  just  emerged  into  this  bright  open  space  when, 
again,  a  slight  grating  on  the  gravel  behind  caught  my 
ear,  and  immediately  the  shadow,  clearly  and  sharply 
defined,  of  a  human  figure  stealing  cautiously  after  me 
with  an  upraised  bludgeon  was  projected  on  the  patli 
beside  my  own.  In  a  moment  more  I  might  be  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  road.  Quick  as  thought  I  sprang  over  a 
rail  fence  that  bounded  the  way,  and  faced  my  assailant. 

*'  Come,   give  me  yer  money  and  yer  watch,  or   I'll 
stiffen  ye  ! "  he  cried. 

"  As  for  money,"  I  said,  peevishly,  "  youYe  quite  wel- 
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come  to  all  I  have,  or  am  like  to  have ;  and,  if  yoifll 
assume  my  debts,  Fll  give  you  a  note  of  hand  for  my 
next  j^ear's  income  ! " 

**  ISTo  gammon!"  he  returned,  gruffly,  "just  fork  over 
whatever  spoils  you've  got,  and  don't  chin  about  it !  " 

"  Spoils  !  "  I  cried,  with  a  bitter  little  laugh,  which  the 
cruel  humor  of  the  situation  drew  from  me.  *'  A  bigger 
robber  than  you  long  ago  took  all  my  spoils.  I  could 
almost  wish  I  had  them  back  again  for  the  luxury  of 
defending  them.  Trust  me,  I  would  make  it  no  easy  task 
for  you." 

The  sang-froid  and  swagger  of  this  response  somewhat 
dashed  the  footpad ;  and,  truth  to  say,  perfectly  secure  in 
my  poverty,  I  felt  not  the  slightest  fear,  but  rather  an 
inclination  to  exult  over  him. 

The  man  dropped  his  club,  and  stood  sullenly  looking 
at  me. 

* '  What  right  have  you  to  go  struttin''  round  like  a 
genleman,  then,  if  you're  such  a  d — d  beggar  ?  " 

**  Xone  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  as  good  a 
warrant  as  you,  my  worthy  robber,  for  begging  my  bread 
or  bidding  honest  men  '  Stand,  and  deliver  ! '  on  the  high- 
way. You  can  know  nothing  worse  than  a  home  cursed 
with  cold,  darkness,  hunger,  thirst,  and  debt !  " 

"Well,  wot  of  it?" 

"  Simply  this :  I  want  to  show  you  that  1  have  had  the 
same  temptation  as  you ;  that  /  know  how  it  feels  to 
be  reduced  to  such  desperate  extremities ;  that  I  sympa- 
thize with  you,  —  for  you,  too,  are  doubtless  overwhelmed 
with  debt  —  " 

"No,  laint!" 

"  With  a  starving  sister  —  " 

"  Ko,  damme !  not  a  soul  in  the  world  ! " 

"  And  a  desolate,  impoverished  house." 
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"  House !     I  aint  got  the  price  of  a  glass  of  rum." 

*'  You  may,  too,  be  an  artist." 

**  No  ;  God  knoAvs  I  aint." 

"What,  then,  are  you  here  for,  you  unnatural  wretch? 
Have  you  such  a  thirst  for  blood  and  greed  for  money, 
that  you  knock  down  and  rob  innocent  men,  simply  to 
minister  to  your  own  brutal  lusts  ?  Away  with  you !  You 
are  a  monster  !  a  beast ! " 

"  Oh,  Tve  heerd  all  that  afore,  an'  plenty  besides," 
returned  the  man,  with  a  low  laugh.  "  What  brings  me 
here  ?  yon  say.  'Cos  IVe  got  to  git  my  meat  an'  drink, 
an'  I  can't  git  it  no  other  way;  'cos  I've  never  know'd 
anything  much  better  since  I  know'd  anything  at  all ;  'cos 
I've  never  been  teached  anything  'cept  thievin'  an'  lyin' ; 
'cos  I've  been  kicked  and  knocked  about  ever  since  I  was 
born ;  'cos  I  never  had  no  father  that  I  can  remember,  an' 
my  mother  was  a  hard  one  ;  'cos  the  comforblest  place  I 
was  ever  in  was  the  penitentiary.  Wot's  the  reason  I 
shouldn't  knock  men  down  ?  They  knock  me  down  when 
they  git  the  chance ;  they  scowl  at  me,  the  whole  set  of 
'em,  an'  hate  me,  an'  the  likes  o'  me,  an'  grudge  us  the  air 
we  breathe,  an'  think  the  world  wuz  made  for  them. 
Wouldn't  I  be  as  fine  as  them  if  I  could  ?  What's  the 
reason  I  aint,  an'  who's  to  blame  for  it  ?  " 

"You  ask  questions  no  one  can  answer,"  I  returned, 
ofcttins:  over  the  fence,  and  facinof  the  wretched  outcast, 
in  whom  I  was  beginning  to  get  interested ;  "  but  I  can 
tell  you  this,  which  must  be  plain  to  you  as  to  every  one : 
every  man  is  bound  to  do  his  best.  Now  if  you  haven't 
tried  every  other  way  before  becoming  a  midnight 
robber  and  assassin  you  are  wrong ;  you  deserve  to  be 
frowned  upon,  to  be  hunted  down  and  put  out  of  the  way 
like  a  wild  beast,  for  you  are  dangerous  and  harmful  to 
the  community ! " 
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"But  wot  can  1  do?  Who  will  give  me  work?  T 
don't  know  no  trade  ;  nobody  ever  learnt  me  one  !  " 

"  Alas,  I  don't  know,"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh  at 
the  recollection  of  my  own  experience;  "but  you  can. 
try,  you  must  try,  and  leave  the  result  with  God  !  " 

"  God  !  "  he  repeated,  with  a  frightful  sneer.  "  Oh,  I've 
heerd  enough  of  that  gammon !  One  of  them  chaps  of 
preachers  used  to  come  to  the  jail  Sundays  an'  talk  about 
us  all  bein'  God's  children,  an'  God  havin'  power  to  save 
us  an'  help  us,  an'  the  like  o'  that  stuff.  Why  in  h — 1 
don't  he  do  it,  then  ?  I'm  cold  an'  hungry  an'  in  need  of 
help,  an'  now's  His  chance  if  Ho  means  to  help  me  !  " 

"  Because  you  don't  deserve  it;  you'll  have  to  become 
a  better  man  before  you'll  be  worth  helping." 

"I'm  d — d  sure  I  shall  never  be  any  better  till  some- 
body does  help  me.  If  people  don't  help  a  man,  an'  God 
—  as  you  talk  of —  don't  help  him,  wot  is  there  anywhere 
that'll  help  him?" 

"Himself,"  I  replied.  "He  must  learn  first  of  all  to 
help  himself;  to  depend  on  himself;  to  control  himself." 

"Fine  talk,"  returned  the  robber,  with  contempt. 
"  Well  enough  for  the  like  of  you.  Wait  till  ye're  down, 
an'  then  ye'll  stop  crowin' !  " 

"  Down!  I  am  only  less  miserable  than  you  in  never 
having  known  disgrace.  Down !  —  what  lower  depth  can 
I  sink  to  ?  I  have  no  money  ;  am  loaded  down  with  debt ; 
have  a  familv  at  home  sufferino;  for  food ;  I  am  cold  and 
hungry  this  23resent  moment,  with  nothing  to  supply  my 
needs,  and  no  prospect  of  anything  better  in  the  future." 

"  And  does  God  leave  you,  too,  to  help  yeself  ?" 

"  He  does  for  the  present.  He  does  till  I  have  shown 
myself  worthy  of  being  helped." 

"  If  ye  aint  wuth  lielpin'  wot  wuz  ye  born  for?  " 

"  He  only  knows,"  I  exclaimed  with  involuntary  bittei*- 
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ness ;  "but  for  some  good  i:)urpose  I  still  hope;  to  do 
some  o^ood  work  that  mio;ht  not  have  been  done  on  earth 
but  for  my  life  and  presence  here.  Perhaps  I  was  born 
to  help  you,  and  such  as  you;  I  could  have  no  nobler 
work." 

•*  D — d  pretty  show  youVe  got  of  helpin'  any  one 
when  you're  starvin'  yourself!" 

"I  have  no  means  of  helping  you  myself,"  I  said,  tak- 
ing from  my  pocket  a  card  and  handing  it  to  him  ;  "  but 
I  have  friends  who  might,  for  my  sake,  put  you  in  the  way 
of  earning  an  honest  and  respectable  livelihood.  If  you 
choose,  therefore,  to  come  to  me  in  the  city  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  you.  And  now,  my  friend,  you  can  return 
the  favor  by  showing  me  the  shortest  way  back  to  Nim- 
port." 

tic  gave  me  the  direction,  and,  mumbling  out  some- 
thing which  I  inferred  rather  than  understood  to  be 
thanks,  turned  away.  I  hastened  off  in  the  way  pointed 
out,  and,  after  a  long  and  exliaustive  tramp,  arrived 
home  just  before  dawn,  to  find  Dosia  almost  ill  with 
anxiety  and  fright  over  my  absence. 

At  sight  of  me  home  again,  safe  and  sound,  her  long- 
tried  nervous  strength  gave  way,  and  for  the  first  time 
during  all  our  trial  and  reverse  she  burst  into  tears  and 
wept  unrestrainedly. 

Letting  her  emotion  take  its  course,  sure  that  she  would 
thus  sooner  find  relief,  I  only  laid  her  gently  down,  and, 
covering  her  over,  sat  by  her  bedside  till  she  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep. 

And  there  in  the  cold,  gray  light  of  the  morning,  as  I 
sat  gazing  at  the  j)oor,  pinched  face  before  me,  I  fortified 
my  courage  with  new  resolves  for  the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

A  CLAM. 

And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter. 

"King  John"  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Pacing  my  studio  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  clay, 
revolving  the  desperate  state  of  my  awn  affairs,  I  was 
aroused  by  a  fumbling  at  the  latch,  followed  by  a  low, 
doubting  knock. 

"  Come  in,"  I  cried. 

Nobody  entered,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  retreating 
footsteps  in  the  corridor.  Stepping  to  the  door  I  discov- 
ered a  loaferish-looking  man  disappearing  down  the 
passage. 

"Holloa!  What  is  it,  my  friend?  Do  you  want  to 
see  me  ?" 

The  stranger  turned  and  proved  to  be  a  shabby  and  ill- 
conditioned  young  man,  with  a  hang-dog  air.  After  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  me,  he  remained  standing,  with  averted 
face,  mumbling  something  I  could  not  hear. 

I  repeated  my  question,  when,  without  looking  around, 
he  extended  his  hand,  holding  a  crumpled  card. 

"  Ah,  you  are  the  rob —  that  is,  the  person  I  met  last 
night.     Come  in  ;  I  have  been  expecting  you." 

•'  Yer  told  me  to  come,"  he  said,  apologetically,  as  he 
shuffled  forward,  all  his  midnight  assurance  fled. 

*'  How  do  you  know  'twas  I  told  you  ?" 

♦'  I  know  ye  by  the  voice." 
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"Very  well;  rm  glad  to  see  you.  Now  walk  in,  and 
we'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

He  wore  a  dirty  old  cap,  the  visor  of  which  shaded  his 
eyes,  a  faded  and  soiled  coat,  a  pair  of  corduroy  trousers, 
and  heavy  boots,  white  with  dust.  He  was  unclean  and 
unshaven,  his  shock  of  black  hair  was  uncombed,  and  he 
presented  altogether  an  unpromising  and  rather  repulsive 
spectacle. 

He  23assed  into  the  room  with  an  abashed  air  in  response 
to  my  repeated  invitation,  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  sat 
down  with  it  between  his  knees,  looking  suspiciously  to 
the  right  and  left  about,  the  room,  which  evidently  ex- 
cited his  curiosity. 

"  And  now,"  I  said,  "  you  have  done  your  part  in  com- 
ing I  will  do  mine  in  trying  to  help  j'ou.  But  first  I  must 
know  something  about  you.     What's  your  name  ?" 

**Dan,"  he  muttered. 

"Dan  what?" 

He  hesitated. 

"  Have  you  no  other  name  ?" 

"  I've  got  a  good  many  of 'em.  Yer  can  take  which  ye 
like  :  Dan  Howard  ;  Dan  Mosely ;  Dan  Saunders  ;  Dan 
Jones." 

"  But  the  real  one  ?" 

"Ye'd  better  call  me  Jones,  I  guess;  that's  the  short- 
est," he  replied,  evading  the  question. 

"Very  well,  Dan,  'Jones'  let  it  be,  if  you  wish  it. 
But  let  us  start  fair  and  square,  you  and  I ;  let  us  under- 
stand each  other,  fully  and  clearly,  to  begin  with.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  so  much,  and  only  so  much,  about 
yourself  as  you  are  quite  willing  to  tell.  Therefore  I 
shall  not  insist  on  your  answering  my  questions,  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  your  past  life  you  choose  to  conceal 
I  prefer  to  have  you  say  so  frankly." 
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I  paused  several  minutes  for  him  to  speak.  He  shuffled 
his  feet  bacl^wards  and  forwards,  cleared  his  throat  passed 
his  cap  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and,  at  length, 
began : — 

**  I  don't  want  to  tell  ye  no  lies.  I  aint  got  nothin'  to 
hide  from  ye  pertickler.  Ye  know  'bout  tlie  worst  now, 
or  yer  can  guess  it  out.  I  dunno  where  to  begin.  It's 
pooty  much  all  one  story.  I'm  a  bad  egg ;  that's  it ;  yev 
can't  make  nothin'  else  out  o'  me,  I  guess." 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  something  about  the  time  when  you 
were  a  boy,  before  you  took  to  this  way  of  living?  Mind, 
I  don't  require  it.  I  shall  be  content  if  you  simply  say 
you  choose  not  to.  But  I  suggest  it  simply  because  the 
more  I  know  about  you,  the  more  intelligently  I  can  act, 
and  the  more  likely  I  shall  be  to  succeed  in  helping  you." 

"  I  dunno ;  it's  all  pooty  much  the  same.  I  was  bad 
then,  too.  I  begun  bad,  an'  there  warn't  never  much 
hopes  of  me.  My  father  died  'fore  I  can  remember,  an' 
my  mother  was  a  hard  one ;  she  was  —  jest  the  very 
hardest  kind  of  a  one  I  ever  know'd.  I'm  hard  myself, 
but  no  shakes  to  her." 

*'By  which  I  infer  your  mother  did  not  take  proper 
care  of  you  when  you  were  a  child,  but  possibly  abused 
and  deserted  you." 

"She  give  me  vittles  an' drink  enough.  I  never  said 
she  didn't,  an'  I  never  will ;  but  I  aint  beholden  to  her  for 
it.  She  was  allers  tellin'  me  of  it ;  said  I  was  the  plague 
of  her  life,  an'  wished  I'd  never  been  born ;  jest  ez  though 
'twarn't  her  fault  an'  not  mine  that  I  was.  She  licked  me 
till  I  got  so  big  she  dursn't,  an'  then  she  jawed  me  all  the 
time,  whenever  I  went  in  ter  the  house  ;  said  I  was  allers 
muddyin'  the  floor,  an'  upsettin'  the  furniture,  an'  breakin' 
the  dishes,  till  one  day  she  yelled  out  at  me,  an'  said  she 
wished  she  might  never  set  eyes  on  me  agin ;  an'  so  I 
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thought  I'd  give  her  a  tiiste  of  that,  an'  run  away;  an"  I 
did,  an'  she  haint  ever  seed  me  sence,  an'  ngw  she's  dead 
for  shure,  an'  I  shan't  bother  her,  an'  she  won't  bother  me 
no  more." 

"  Do  you  remember  how  old  you  Avere  then  ?" 

"  'Bout  thirteen,  I  guess  ;  but  I  aint  sure.  I  run  away 
an'  went  to  sea.  I  got  in  with  an  ugly  cap'n.  We  had  a 
row.  He  cursed  me  an'  abused  me  an'  thrashed  me  most 
every  day,  an'  finally  shoved  me  ashore  down  in  the 
West  Injies.  I  knocked  round  there  for  a  while  till  I  got 
a  chance  to  come  back.  Then  I  went  to  New  York  an' 
got  a  show  as  a  porter.  I  stayed  there  three  months. 
Then  there  wuz  some  money  stole  out  of  the  countin'-room, 
or  they  thought  there  wuz,  an'  they  thought  'twuz  me, 
an'  they  had  me  took  up  an'  tried,  an'  swore  the  thing 
on  me  in  court,  an'  I  was  sent  up  to  the  '  Island ; '  but 
they  found  the  money  afterwards,  an'  they  let  me  out, 
an'  sent  fur  me  to  go  back,  an'  I  wouldn't;  an'  —  but  it's 
a  long  story  —  yer  see  how  it  wuz,  things  went  from  bad 
to  wuss,  till  now  they  can't  be  no  wuss,  I  reckon.  I 
haint  told  ye  the  wust  things  I  done ;  'twouldn't  do  no 
good.  I  haint  ever  done  no  killin'  nor  violence,  an'  that 
yer  can  believe,  if  I  did  raise  that  stick  on  yer  last  night ; 
but  I've  took  a  hand  in  'bout  everything  else.  Yer  can 
see  it  all  yerself,  —  I  begun  bad;  that's  it,  begun  bad; 
an'  I  guess  it's  too  late  to  cut  me  over  to  any  other 
pattern  now." 

He  had  become  a  little  more  assured  now  that  his 
confession  was  made ;  he  looked  me  in  the  face  once 
or  twice,  and  glanced  more  freely  about  the  room. 

"Go  to  work!"  cried,  just  at  this  moment,  a  sharp 
voice  from  behind,  which  caused  him  to  start  and  look 
around  in  the  greatest  astonishment. 

On  a  perch  in  the  window  I  had  a  pet  parrakeet- 
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macaw,  which  I  had  picked  up  from  a  sailor.  It  was 
lame  of  one  leg,  had  an  uncertain  temper,  showed  a 
decided  bent  for  slang,  and  bore  the  plebeian  name  of 
"Stubbs,"  christened  after  its  first  master,  the  mate  of 
an  East  Indian  packet.  Add  to  this  an  incorrigible  love 
of  mischief,  and  an  oftentimes  unseasonable  garrulity, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  "  Stubbs  "  had  many  drawbacks  ; 
but  I  cheerfully  overlooked  all,  in  consideration  of  his 
splendid  plumage,  —  a  vision  of  color  before  which  even 
Solomon  and  Mrs.  Sheba  would  have  paled  their  'un- 
effectual  fire.'" 

Stubbs  cried  again,  sharply  as  before  :  — 

"  Go  to  work  !  "  a  frequent  injunction  of  Worthley's  to 
me,  in  my  fits  of  despondency  over  his  portrait. 

Dan's  eyes  lighted  up  at  once  when  he  saw  Stubbs. 

"  Oh,  I  seen  a  lot  o'  them  birds  when  I  wuz  in  Aus- 
tral ye." 

"Australia?" 

*'  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  v'j^age  I  went  that  I  didn't  tell 
ye  of." 

He  arose  as  he  spoke  and  approached  the  perch  with 
admiring  eye,  Stubbs  all  the  time  screaming,  "Go  to 
work  !     Go  to  work  !  " 

"Only  a  bird,  Dan,"  I  said,  after  a  pause;  "but  very 
good  advice  he  gives  to  both  of  us.  Come  back  to  me 
here  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  see  in  the  mean  time 
what  I  can  do  for  you ;  try  to  get  you  a  place  where  you 
can  earn  an  honest  living,  and  begin  all  over  again, 
forgetting  what  is  behind,  and  looking  only  sti*aight  ahead 
to  what's  before." 

He  thanked  me  with  a  touch  of  heartiness,  held  out  his 
finger,  whistled  low  to  the  bird,  and,  shaking  out  his 
slouch  cap,  slunk  away. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  saw  Worthley,  told  him  the 
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whole  story,  and  asked  him  to  take  Dan  into  his  office,  or 
help  in  getting  him  a  place. 

Worthley  listened  attentively  to  my  recital,  but,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  when  I  finished  he  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. As  he  rarely  laughed  outright,  and  only  when 
very  much  amused,  his  merriment  now  was  quite  unac- 
countable to  me. 

I  looked  puzzled,  and,  I  dare  say,  by  no  means  pleased, 
by  this  reception  of  my  proposition. 

"There  may  be  a  humorous  side  to  this  matter,  but  I 
confess  I  cannot  see  it,"  I  said. 

*'  My  dear  Paul-and-Virginia,"  returned  Worthley, 
convulsed  with  renewed  laughter,  '*  what  a  phenomenon 
you  are  ! " 

"  When  you  recover  your  breath  and  composure  per- 
haps you  will  condescend  to  explain  what  the  joke  is,"  I 
said,  more  and  more  offended. 

"And  are  you  really  serious  in  this  proposition  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Quite,"  I  returned,  stiffly,  whereupon  he  laughed 
louder  than  before. 

"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  cried,  wiping  tears  of 
pure  mirth  from  his  eyes,  "  you  will  never  be  sent  to  the 
lunatic  asylum  without  cause." 

"  Leaving  the  lunatic  asylum  out  of  the  question  for 
the  present,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  where  the  particu- 
lar absurdity  of  this  matter  is  ?" 

"/s?  It  would  be  hard  to  say  where  it  is  not,  the 
whole  thing  is  so  farcical." 

"  But  how,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  question?" 

"Why,  do  but  come  around  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shield  and  see.  You  walk  soberlv  in  here  and  ask  me 
to  take  in  amongst  mv  cats  and  kittens  a  tiger  fresh  from 
the  jungle,  —  to  take  into  my  counting-room,  amongst 
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my  clerks,   an   unmitigated    cut-throat   just    caught  in 
flagrante  delicto.'''' 

''Well?" 

**  And  the  joke  is,  you  are  so  serious  in  the  proposition 
that  you  are  affronted  I  don't  receive  it  at  once  as  highly 
reasonable  and  proper." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  continued,  not  very  amiably,  "  to  find 
myself  utterly  wanting  in  appreciation  of  the  exquisite 
humor  of  this  matter.  This  cut-throat,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  him,  is  still  a  man,  —  a  man,  perhaps,  neither 
better  nor  z^orse  than  you  or  I,  placed  in  the  same  con- 
ditions, would  be.  The  light  of  humanity  is  not  60 
extinct  in  him  but  that  he  is  capable  of  an  impulse  to  re- 
form, to  seize  eagerly  the  first  helping  hand  that  ever  in 
his  poor,  miserable  life  has  been  held  out  to  him.  What, 
please  you,  in  your  superior  wisdom,  would  you  suggest 
should  be  done  with  him  ?  " 

♦*Have  him  arrested  immediately  for  highway  robbery 
and  a  murderous  assault  upon  your  life ;  have  him  sent 
to  State's  Prison  for  ten  years  or  more,  where  he  will  be 
kept  out  of  mischief  and  taught  all  he  wants  in  the  way 
of  work." 

I  was  so  hurt  by  the  cold-blooded  indifference  of  this 
reply,  and  at  the  same  time  convinced  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  trying  to  do  anything  further  for  my  wretched 
protege  in  this  direction,  that  I  got  up  without  a  word 
and  walked  to  the  door.  Worthley  sprang  and  caught 
me  before  I  could  open  it. 

"There,  there,  hold  on,  you  are  the  absolutely  dearest 
fellow  in  the  world,  and  if  not  quite  so  crazy  as  Don 
Quixote,  it  is  only  a  difference  of  degree,  for  all  of  which 
understand,"  he  continued,  shaking  me  by  the  shoulders, 
"I  love  you  not  one  grain  the  less.  But  for  the  matter 
of  this  business,  it  is  a  practical  question,  and,  looking  at 
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it  as  such,  I  really  cannot  sec  how  I  can  help  you.  I 
cannot  even  pity  this  ruffian,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for 
your  sake,  if  I  can  do  anything  for  him  short  of  talcing 
him  into  my  employment,  —  recommending  him,  of 
course,  is  equally  out  of  the  question,  —  I  will  heartily 
do  it.  But  neither  for  him  nor  for  anything  else  in  the 
world  will  I  let  you  quarrel  with  me,  my  dear  Don 
Quixote,  and  so  shake  hands,  you  sulky  wretch,  or  Til 
shake  you  to  a  jelly  on  the  spot !  " 

I  was  too  much  ashamed  of  my  own  petulance  to  reject 
this  overture. 

"And  now,"  said  Worthley,  with  the  best  temper  in 
the  world,  "  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  within 
the  limitations  mentioned  ?"        , 

"Yes." 

"Which  is?" 

"  Come  up  and  take  a  look  at  this  man  to-morrow 
morning," 

"Oh,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  That's  easily  said 
and  easily  done  ;  and  so  go  along  with  you !  " 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  Dan  duly  appeared.  I  noti- 
fied Worthley,  who  presently  came  up  to  inspect  him,  and 
most  surely,  had  he  been  a  whit  more  respectable  looking, 
a  bit  less  of  the  hopeless,  homeless,  friendless  outcast  he 
so  evidently  appeared,  Worthley  would  have  maintained 
his  serene  indifference  and  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  help 
him.  As  it  was,  he  took  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
unhappy  man,  which,  despite  strong  efforts  to  conceal  it, 
rapidly  increased  in  the  course  of  the  sharp  cross-exami- 
nation to  which  he  subjected  him ;  so  that,  not  less  to  my 
astonishment  than  delight,  he  at  length  wound  up  by  tell- 
ing Dan  he  could  come  for  a  while  as  a  porter  in  the  office, 
where  he  would  be  constantly  employed  under  the  eye  of 
his  master. 
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"And  now,"  said  Woi*thley,  addi'essing  Dan,  and  tak- 
ing some  money  from  his  pocket,  "take  this,  and  go  to 
the  nearest  bath-house,  get  cleaned,  and  have  your  hair 
cut." 

"  And  here,"  I  added,  handing  him  a  parcel  of  cast-off 
clothing  I  had  prepared,  "  are  some  things  you  may  find 
useful." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Worthley,  "  and  buy  yourself  a  new 
hat,  and  be  on  hand  early  to-morrow  morning  at  my 
oflSce,  on  the  floor  below,  which  I  will  show  you  as  we  go 
down.  And  now  you  may  walk  outside  in  the  passage 
till  I  come." 

Worthley  was  a  martinet  with  his  people,  but  not  un- 
kind, and  so  I  think  Dan  understood  him,  as,  with  a 
muttered  "  Thank  ye,"  he  went  out. 

The  next  day  Dan  was  fairly  installed  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, and  such  was  the  alteration  effected  by  cleanliness 
and  respectable  clothes  that  I  passed  him  in  the  hall  with- 
out recognition.  He  came  running  after  me,  however, 
saying :  — 

"I  didn't  say  nothin'  to  ye  j^esterday  afore  him,"  — 
nodding  his  head  towards  Worthley 's  office,  —  "but  — 
but  I  want  ter  say  now,"  he  continued,  di'opping  his  eyes 
to  the  floor  in  a  shamefaced  way,  and  adopting  a  half- 
surly  tone,  "that,  if  I  do  any  good  in  this  ere  place  itMl 
be  all  owin'  to  you ;  so  I  shall  allers  think,  an'  so  I  wish 
ter  say  it,  once  for  all." 

"  You  will  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  Mr.  Worthley,"  I 
replied;  "  so  see  to  it,  Dan,  that  you  are  faithful  to  him 
and  to  yourself." 

"  I  dunno  ;  I  mistrus'  myself;  I  feel  sort  o'  queer  like.  I 
met  a  *  blue-co't '  on  the  street  just  now,  an'  Lord  o'  Moses 
how  he  stared  to  see  me  in  this  rig ;  thought  I^d  took  up  a 
different  line.     An'  so  it  is  in  a  difterent  line,  an'  I  hope  it 
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will  be ;  but  the  thanks'll  be  all  ter  you,  an^  so  I  want  ye 
to  understand.  I've  had  the  firs'  reg'lar  meal  of  vittles 
to-day  I've  had  for  many  a  long  month,  an'  that  goes 
a  long  way,  a  d — d,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!  —  a  very 
long  way,  to  keep  a  man's  upper  lip  straight  and  his 
honest  side  out." 

"I  dare  say;  but  see  now  that  you  are  faithful  to  your 
duties,  and  you  need  never  know  hmiger  or  cold  again." 

"  But  the  present  lift  is  all  owin'  to  you,  an'  not  ter  him,'''' 
—  nodding  again  towards  the  office.  "  He  don't  like  me  ; 
I  can  see  that,  an'  no  blame  to  him.  He  done  it  fur  you, 
an'  so  it's  all  owin'  ter  you  —  " 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you,"  I  interrupted,  with  a 
suspicion  that  the  man  had  been  drinking ;  but,  to  my 
great  relief,  I  soon  made  out  it  was  only  his  embarrassed 
way  of  expressing  gratitude  for  such  kindness  as  doubt- 
less he  had  never  known  before. 

"But  don't  hope  fur  it  to  last,  —  that  was  what  I 
wanted  most  ter  say,  —  don't  hope  fur  it  ter  last !  I 
don't  count  on  it  myself.  It's  too  d — d  —  I  mean  sort  o' 
queer,  —  to  go  down  fur  the  reg'lar  thing.  I'm  like  a 
clam  out  o'  water,  ye  see ;  I  shall  slip  right  back  again 
if  ever  the  tide  comes  nigh  me." 

That  the  dark  tide  of  temptation  and  sin  did  'come 
nigh'  this  poor  human  clam,  come  nigh  and  sweep  over 
him  many  a  time  and  oft,  as  it  may  come  nigh  and  sweep 
over  us  all,  who  that  has  studied  its  fatal,  treacherous 
flood  can  doubt  ? 
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Mixta  senum  ac  juvemim  densentur  funera,  nullum 
Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit. 

Hor.  Carm.  I.,  28. 

Swept  at  length  into  the  last  innermost  whirl  of  the 
maelstrom,  we  experienced  for  a  moment  the  rest  that 
lives  in  the  dizzy  heart  of  motion ;  the  rest  of  resignation 
when  all  is  surrendered ;  the  blissful  peace  that  conies  to 
the  drowning  man  when,  struggling  over,  he  sinks  out 
of  life  into  repose  and  oblivion. 

It  seemed  that  Nemesis  had  wreaked  her  fullest  spite  ; 
that  a  change  of  any  kind  must  be  betterment.  But  who 
has  ever  seen  the  last  downy  feather  that  fells  the  sur- 
charged camel  ?  Who  ever  gauged  the  uttermost  stretch 
of  human  endurance  ? 

Our  house  and  furniture  were  advertised  for  sale  under 
the  hammer.  Worthley,  whose  portrait,  now  completely 
finished,  hung  on  the  wall,  ready  for  acceptance,  —  our 
only  hope  of  redemption,  —  was  far  away  on  a  business 
tour,  of  indefinite  duration. 

At  this  juncture  a  horrid  urchin  burst  into  my  room 
one  morning  with  a  telegram.  I  remember  still  his  vul- 
gar face,  as  he  stood  proffering  his  dog-eared  book  and 
greasy  pencil,  while  I  unfolded  the  long,  tape-like  paper, 
and  read :  — 
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"  Your  brother  dangerously  ill;  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
He  has  no  means  nor  friends  hare.     Come  on  at  once.'''' 

The  message  was  dated  from  the  hospital  in  a  remote 
Western  city,  and  signed  by  the  superintendent. 

I  folded  the  paper  quite  composedly,  receipted  for 
the  message,  and,  resuming  my  brush,  went  delib- 
erately on  with  my  work.  I  do  not  yet  understand  the 
perfect  apathy  with  which  I  received  the  intelligence, 
unless  it  be  that  my  mind  was  too  inert  to  grasp  cloarl}' 
the  fact  and  its  consequences. 

For  several  hours  I  sat,  and  miofht  as  well  have  been  a 
man  of  stone,  for  all  the  care  or  thought  I  had  of  any 
living  thing,  when  suddenly,  as  surely  as  the  lightning 
clears  the  muggy  air,  so  surely  a  flash  of  revelation 
cleared  my  obscured  mind,  wakened  into  active  life  its 
every  energy,  and  revealed  my  path  lying  straight  and 
plain  before  me. 

Belonging  to  me,  as  a  part  of  my  motlier"'s  estate,  lay, 
in  a  country  town  about  thirty  miles  from  Nimport,  a 
piece  of  woodland,  which,  having  been  cut  over  many 
years  previously,  had  since  been  not  only  productive  of 
no  revenue,  but  a  positive  burden  in  the  way  of  taxes. 
Having,  at  various  times,  made  futile  attempts  to  sell  it, 
I  had  come  to  consider  it  virtually  worthless. 

Now  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  with  the  growth 
of  the  timber,  it  might  have  become  salable ;  that  con- 
ditions and  market  values  in  the  tov^^n  might  have 
changed  in  its  favor;  the  chance  was  not  barren.  My 
resolution  was  quickly  taken.  I  caught  the  next  train, 
and  in  two  hours'  time  I  alighted  in  the  quiet  country 
village  where  the  land  lay. 

A  short  walk  brought  me  to  the  place.  I  found  the 
wood  grown   to   a   considerable   size,    and   learned,    on 
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inquiry,  to  my  great  delight,  that  it  was  accounted  good 
property,  and  rapidly  growing  in  value. 

My  purpose  was  now,  of  course,  to  sell  it  immediately, 
for  the  best  price  I  could  get.  I  was  directed  to  the  vil- 
lage Rothschild,  —  an  old  farmer,  reputed  very  rich  and 
shrewd,  and  who  dealt  much  in  real  estate,  —  as  the  only 
probable  purchaser  in  the  vicinity. 

I  set  out  to  go  to  him.  I  tried  to  cool  myself  down  on 
the  way ;  to  repress  my  eagerness  and  appear  indifferent. 

I  knew  something  of  what  was  before  me.  I  knew  the 
nature  of  this  people  ;  knew  that  there  is  not  on  the  wide 
earth,  a  shrewder,  closer-fisted,  harder,  cooler  hand  at  a 
bargain  than  the  experienced,  successful,  Yankee  farmer. 
He  makes  his  money  hardly,  from  a  hard  soil,  by  penny 
providence,  holds  it  tenaciously,  and  parts  with  it  as  he 
does  his  life,  only  with  a  struggle. 

I  knew  that  to  make  a  bargain  would  require  time  and 
patience,  and  more  coolness  and  nerve  than  I  then  felt 
myself  master  of.  However,  the  venture  must  be  made ; 
and  so,  schooling  myself  as  best  I  might,  I  apf)roached 
the  house  of  this  agricultural  Shjdock. 

It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  frame  building,  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds,  —  according  to  the  ugly  fashion 
prevalent  in  New  England,  —  with  commodious  out- 
houses, and  an  air  of  substantial  comfort  and  thrift,  be- 
speaking the  well-to-do  proprietor. 

All  this  I  noted  as  I  stood  upon  the  broad  stone  step 
surveying  the  time-worn  latch  and  knocker. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  stout,  good-looking  matron, 
who,  after  closely  surveying  me  for  several  minutes, 
ventured  the  belief  that  *'  Mr.  Harskill  might  be  to  home, 
an'  ef  I  would  step  in  she  would  see." 

She  took  the  opportunity  for  another  observation  of  me, 
when,  after  she  had  shown  me  into  the   "  front  room," 
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opened  the  blinds,  dusted  the  table  covertly  with  her 
apron,  she  turned  about,  on  retiring,  with  :  — 

**  Who  shall  I  say  wants  to  see  him  ?  " 

I  gave  my  name. 

"  Oh  !  —  umph  !  —  well,"  surveying  me  critically  from 
head  to  foot,  —  "  Til  speak  to  him." 

Presently  a  heavy  stef>  was  heard  in  the  hall.  My 
heart  beat  fast.  I  could  not  have  been  more  agitated  had 
I  been  awaiting  an  audience  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  so 
much  to  me  depended  on  the  interview. 

Mr.  Haskell  appeared,  —  a  middle-aged  man,  stout  and 
seasoned  as  an  old  oak,  with  a  skin  bronzed  by  fifty 
years  of  healthy  out-of-door  life. 

Da  Vinci,  in  painting  the  Medusa's  head,  is  said  to 
have  collected  for  study  all  the  malign  prototypes  of 
moral  obliquity  in  nature.  So,  to  fitly  reproduce  the 
face  of  this  farmer,  I  must  beg  you  to  imagine,  collected 
and  combined,  the  varied  expressions  of  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  the  serpent,  the  hawk,  the  owl,  and  the  rat;  and  yet, 
Avith  all  these,  find  yourself  still  lacking  the  one  over- 
mastering predominant  expression  of  his  face,  to  wit, 
avarice  ;  that  being  a  trait,  so  far  as  I  know,  wanting  to 
brutes. 

He  had  a  broad,  flat  brow,  over  which  his  thick,  un- 
parted  hair  hung  smooth  almost  to  his  eyes,  the  sharpest 
of  sharp  noses,  a  mouth  absolutely  without  lips,  — just  a 
bloodless  line  in  his  face,  firmly  shut  and  tucked  in  at  the 
corners,  —  and  eyes  round,  watchful,  and  unwinking,  of  a 
cold,  white-gray,  with  deep,  ugly  lines  of  greed  extend- 
ing back  towards  the  temples. 

He  had  on  a  blue  linsey-woolsey  blouse,  large  boots, 
into  Avhich  his  trousers  were  tucked,  and  a  soft,  black 
hat,  which  he  did  not  remove  on  entering. 
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He  regarded  me  at  first  with  a  look  of  curiosity,  saying  : 
"Tears  ef  Pd  heerd  yer  name,  but  'taint  familiar." 

I  briefly  explained  that  I  was  a  stranger,  on  business, 
and,  after  passing  the  compliments  of  the  day,  with  some 
trepidation  I  introduced  the  subject  of  my  visit. 

Instantly  a  change  came  over  his  face,  a  look  of  sus- 
picion in  his  eyes,  a  deepening  of  the  greed  wrinkles,  a 
hardening  of  the  mouth. 

He  looked  me  over  keenly  from  head  to  foot,  and,  after 
some  minutes'  silence,  said :  — 

'•  Yis,  yis.  Oh,  ye  come  'bout  thet,  did  ye  ?  Oh,  yes  ; 
wall,  I  don't  know." 

"  You  know  the  land  in  question,  do  you  not  ?" 

*' Oh,  yis,  yis  ;  I  know  it," 

"  I  am  told  it  is  a  valuable  property,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  value?" 

"  Oh,  yis,  the  land's  wall  enough  ;  I  haint  nothin'  agin 
the  prop'ty,  but  iu's  a  poor  time  to  sell ;  everything's 
dead ;  property  aint  wuth  nothin',  an'  money's  almighty 
skurse." 

"  But  it's  a  good  time  to  buy." 

"Umph,  good  'nuff,  p'raps,  fer  them  thet's  got  money 
an'  want  the  prop'ty." 

Observing  me  narrowly  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
in  ten  minutes'  time  he  had  so  far  penetrated  my  non- 
chalance, and  detected  the  sub-lying  anxiety,  as  to  assume 
the  defensive,  tilting  back  in  his  chair,  pushing  his  hat 
over  on  his  neck,  and  putting  in  afresh  "  cud  "  of  tobacco. 

Becoming  impatient  under  all  these  preparations,  >vhich 
boded  delay,  I  precipitated  mattei'S  by  asking,  bluntly  :  — 

"  Don't  you  want  to  buy  that  land  yourself?" 

I  saw  at  once  I  had  made  a  mistake,  for  nothing  is  so 
repulsive  to  the  policy  of  the  bucolic  dealer  as  straight- 
forwardness. 
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"  Oh,  no,  no  ;  I  baint  no  use  for  the  land,"  he  replied. 
"  I  aint  a-buyin'  notliin'  now  ;  money's  too  skurse." 

**  I  was  told  in  the  village  you  were  constantly  dealing 
in  real  estate,  and  referred  to  you  as  the  most  likel}'  pur- 
chaser in  town." 

"Lord  'a  massy!  what  on  airth  makes  'em  talk  so? 
Why,  I  baint  bought  a  j)iece  of  prop'ty  in  I  dunno  when  ; 
but  I  dersay  ye  can  find  some  one  or  other  thet'll  take  it 
of.  ye." 

The  old  fox  had  seen  the  trouble  and  eagerness  in  my 
eye.  I  was  angered  that  I  had  betrayed  myself  so  soon  ; 
I  determined  to  pay  him  off  in  his  own  coin  if  possible. 
Therefore,  assuming  an  indifference  I  was  far  from  feel- 
ing, I  rose  and  said  :  — 

"I  see,  then,  Mr.  Haskell,  we  can't  make  a  bargain. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,  and 
wish  you  good-day." 

I  moved  briskly  towards  the  door.  My  abruptness  in 
breaking  off  negotiations  and  immediately  taking  him  at 
his  word,  were  both  so  phenomenal  in  his  experience 
that  he  looked  up  in  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  was 
barely  able  to  ejaculate  :  — 

"  What !  goin  ?  —  I  —  I  never !  —  Wall,  about  thet  land 
—  I  hope  ye'll  be  able  to  make  a  trade.  How  much  is 
there  on't?" 

,   "  Twenty  acres,  more  or  less,"  I  replied,  standing  upon 
the  threshold.     '*  Good-day,  again,  sir." 

"  Wall,  look  here,  Mr.  —  I  vum  I  forgit  yer  name. 
Hold  on !  " 

He  tilted  forward,  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows,  broke 
off  a  splinter  from  the  wood-box,  and  began  picking  his 
teeth. 

"Hold  on!  Ef  anybody  wanted  to  buy  thet  piece  of 
land,  what  d'ye  want  for 't  ?  " 
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'*  Oh,  the  current  price;  whatever  is  being  paid  for 
land  of  that  description ;  a  fair  market  value." 

"Umph!" 

"What  is  such  land  worth?"  I  asked,  not  so  ignorant 
as  I  chose  to  appear. 

*'  Oh,  thunder,  don't  ask  me  !  I  dunno  nothin'  'bout 
it;  haint  the  least  idee." 

'*  You  hold  a  good  deal  of  such  land  yourself:  what  do 
you  consider  it  worth  ?" 

*'I — oh —  Wall,  I  haint  no  land  to  sell;  it's  wuth, 
I  s'pose,"  he  continued,  with  a  slight  laugh,  "what  it'll 
fetch." 

*♦  Precisely,"  I  returned;  "and  I  shall  sell  this  land 
for  the  best  offer  I  can  get,  provided  that  is  a  reasonable 
one." 

"  I  s'pose  ye  haint  hed  no  offers  for't  yit,  have  ye  ?" 

"Nothing  definite,"  I  replied,  moving  down  the  hall. 
"  Fine,  clear  day ! " 

I  reached  the  hall-door  and  lifted  the  latch. 

"Yis,  yis,  good  winter  weather;  nothin'  to  complain 
of." 

I  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out. 

"Wall,  'bontthet  business,  Mr.  Fund,"  he  said,  follow- 
ing me  out  and  wiping  his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 
"  You  jes'  drop  in  nex'  week  some  time  an'  I'll  talk  with 
ye." 

' '  What  business  ?  " 

"Why,  this  ere  wood-lot." 

"Thank  you,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  again.  I 
must  sell  now  or  not  at  all." 

"Naow?     To-day?" 

"  Yes." 

"Why,  ye  don't  mean  ter-day  ?  I  never!  Umph  !  " 
exclaimed  the  old  man,   who,  accustomed  to  haggle  a 
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week  over  a  much  less  matter,  was  fairly  upset  by  such 
volcanic  action. 

"Can't  name  no  figger  yeM  be  willin'  to  take,  I 
s^pose?"  he  continued,  stepping  out  on  the  door-step 
beside  me,  and  squirting  tobacco-juice  down  the  path. 

•'  When  I  find  anybody  that  wants  to  buy,"  I  returned, 
proceeding  along  the  walk. 

"Hem!  Yis,  it's  good  likely  winter  weather,  ez  you 
say,"  he  replied,  following  behind  me;  "but  we  must 
look  out  for  some  snow  pooty  soon." 

I  opened  the  gate. 

"  So  yeVe  got  to  trade  fer  thet  wood-lot  right  off?" 

"  Now  or  never." 

"  Wall,  naow,  ef  'twas  parster  or  mowin'  land,  we 
might,  mebbe,  strike  a  trade." 

"  I'm  sorry.     Good-daj^  again,  sir." 

I  shut  the  gate  behind  me  with  a  click. 

"  Look-a-here,  Mr.  Fund,  I  dunno  'bout  it.  Times 
is  drefful  hard,  money's  tight,  an'  I  can't  afford  ter  do  it 
no  way  in  the  world,  but —  Wall,  come  now,  what  d'ye 
say — I'll  gin  ye  eight  hundred  dollars,  haaf  down  an' 
haaf  on  mort2:ao'e." 

I  shook  my  head  without  turning.  The  land  was 
cheap  at  fifteen  hundred,  and  in  a  short  time  would  be 
worth  nearly  double  as  much. 

He  opened  the  gate  and  came  after  me,  whittling  a 
pine  splinter. 

"  What'll  ye  take?"  he  called  out,  as  he  saw  me  gain- 
ing on  him. 

"  Twelve  hundred,  half  down,"  I  said,  purposely  nam- 
ing two  hundred  more  than,  in  my  exigency,  I  was  willing 
to  take. 

"  Whew  !  "  he  whistled.  "  He,  he  !  Why,  yer  sartinly 
crazy  ;  the  prop'ty  never  was  wuth  it  in  the  world  ;  never 
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see  the  day  when  't\vould  bring  a  thousand  dollars  in  my 
time,  an'  things  is  a  good  deal  advanced  on  what  they 
used  ter  be." 

I  was  goaded  almost  to  exasjDeration  by  his  cool,  sneer- 
ing manner.  He  had  lied;  he  knew  it;  I  knew  it.  I 
longed  to  tm^n  upon  him,  and  thunder  it  in  his  ears. 
But  I  must  perforce  control  myself.  Precious  time  was 
flying.  The  purpose  of  my  visit  ever  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  I  felt  my  determination  fast  oozing.  I  could  not 
quite  make  up  my  mind  whether  he  really  wanted  the 
land,  or  was  merely  gratifying  his  thirst  for  haggling. 
In  the  former  belief  I  resolved  to  make  one  last  stand, 
and  then  accede  to  his  terms,  contemptible  as  they  were. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  my  good  friend,"  I  returned,  with 
commendable  sang-froid,  "it  is  pure  waste  of  time  for 
you  and  me  to  talk  ;  we  have  quite  different  notions  about 
this  matter.  Besides,  you  don"*t  want  the  land ;  it  remains 
for  me  then  to  find  somebody  that  does." 

"Wall,  ef  I  could  trade  fer  anything  reasonable  I  might 
buy.  I  haint  no  need  on't  more'n  I  hev  fer  the  toothache  ; 
but  what  d'ye  say  to  eight  fifty?" 

I  only  shook  my  head. 

The  old  man  then,  evidently  making  up  his  mind  that  I 
was  not  to  be  jewed,  threw  down  his  stick,  put  his  knife 
in  his  pocket,  and  turned  back,  mumbling :  — 

"Wall,  thefs  all  it's  wuth,  an'  a  darned  sight  moro'n 
it'll  fetch,  I  guess  ye'll  find." 

I  let  him  go,  determining  to  try  one  or  two  other  men 
in  the  town,  and  go  back  to  him  only  as  a  last  resort. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  vain  inquiry,  and  running  hither 
and  thither,  I  was,  at  length,  about  retracing  my  steps  to 
his  house,  when,  looking  up,  I  saw  him  driving  towards 
me  in  a  farmer's  wagon,  drawn  by  a  fat,  sleek  horse.  I 
welcomed  the  opportunity,  and  resolved  to  hail  him ;  but, 
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as  he  came  up,  he  looked  so  hard,  and  grim,  and  cunning, 
that  I  passed  him  with  a  simple  bow. 

In  a  moment  more  he  had  stopped  and  hailed  me. 

"Hello,  mister,  say!  Did  ye  make  a  trade  fer  thet 
land?" 

Here  was  my  chance ;  it  was  quite  evident  he  had  come 
out  after  me. 

"Not  yet." 

"Wall,  it's  too  much  to  give,  but  will  ye  take  nine 
hundred?" 

"No." 

"Nine  fifty?" 

I  shook  my  head,  pretty  sure  of  my  man. 

"  Oh,  darn,  it's  no  use  a-talkin'.     Git  wp,  old  mare  !  " 

He  drew  up  his  reins,  and  started  on,  but,  in  a  moment 
more,  stopped  again. 

"Look  a  here  ;  darn  it,  hold  up  ! "  he  cried.  "  I'll  gin 
ye  a  clean  thousand,  an'  done  with  it;  haaf  down,  an' 
haaf  on  a  three-year  mortgage." 

"  Done,"  I  said,  dissembling  my  delight. 

Even  now  he  had  much  the  best  of  the  bargain,  as  he 
w^as  quite  aware.  But  I  had  saved  myself  from  a  whole- 
sale swindle  by  adopting,  in  a  measure,  his  own  tactics. 

"  When  d'ye  want  ter  pass  the  papers  ?" 

"Now." 

"Eh  —  the  divil !  Why,  it  can't  be  done.  Square 
Sawyer's  the  only  one  in  town  thet  can  make  a  deed,  an' 
I  reckon  he  aint  to  home  ;  besides,  I  don't  b'leeve  I've  got 
any  sech  sum  o'  money  with  me." 

"  It  must  be  done  now,  or  not  at  all,"  I  said,  firmly. 

"Wall,  wall,  git  in,  an'  we'll  drive  over  to  the  square's, 
an'  ef  he's  ter  home  set  him  a-goin'  on  the  deed,  while  I 
go  an'  see  ef  I  can  scrape  the  money  together,  which  is 
kind  o'  unsartin'. 
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.  We  fouLd  "  the  square," —  a  good-natured  bumpkin,  — 
chopi)ing  wood  behind  his  house.  He  hastened  to  come  in 
at  our  summons,  I  gave  him  a  memorandum  of  the  sale, 
with  the  necessary  names,  dates  and  descriptions ;  told 
him  I  had  but  an  hour  till  the  train  started,  and  requested 
him  to  use  the  utmost  despatch. 

"  Wall,  I  aint  a  very  spry  penman,  but  I  ginerally  git 
things  about  right.  Can't  tell ;  it's  pooty  short  notice ; 
however,  I'll  try.  Ye  don't  belong  in  these  parts,"  he 
continued,  eying  me  curiously. 

"No." 

•*  Where  do  ye  hail  from  ?" 

*'Nimport." 

*'  Ye  don't  say ;  Nimport's  quite  a  place.  What's  the 
news  up  there  ?" 

I  found  the  worthy  squire  inclined  to  be  talkative,  and 
as  every  word  wasted  lessened  the  chance  of  my  getting 
away,  I  excused  myself,  and,  promising  to  return  in  half 
an  hour,  went  away  for  a  stroll. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  returned.  Mr.  Haskell  was  on 
hand  with  the  money,  and  the  papers  were  soon  ready.  I 
executed  and  delivered  the  deed ;  he  the  mortgage,  —  his 
wife  having  come  over  to  join  in  the  conveyance ;  the 
money  was  counted  out  from  a  large  old  leather  wallet, 
recounted,  and  reluctantly  handed  to  me.  I  took  it  with 
an  eagerness  thinly  masked  with  indiiference,  folded  it 
securely  in  my  pocket,  wished  the  two  worthies  good- 
day,  and  reached  the  depot  just  in  time  to  take  the 
upward  train  home. 

Arrived  in  Nimport  at  nightfall  I  hurried  to  my  studio, 
telegraphed  to  the  hospital  oflScials  to  leave  nothing 
undone  for  Phil ;  wrote  a  note  to  Worthley,  telling  him 
of  my  absence  and  its  cause  ;  bade  Dan  go  every  day  and 
do  what  he  could  for  Dosia;  hunted  up  the  auctioneer 
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and  put  off  the  sale  of  our  house;  gave  Dan  money  to 
pay  the  gas  and  water  bills  on  the  morrow.  Then, 
hastening  home,  I  told  Dosia  the  news  in  part,  keeping 
back  the  worst,  left  her  some  money,  packed  my  bag, 
and  rushed  to  the  depot. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  I  was  whirling  through  the  dark- 
ness on  my  long  journe5^  Once  under  way,  I  was  seized 
with  a  fever  of  impatience.  I  would  have  flown,  de- 
voured the  distance ;  annihilated  Space  and  Time,  the 
impalpable  but  insuperable  barriers  that  intervened  be- 
tween me  and  my  journey's  end.  I  fretted  over  the 
stoppages  and  necessary  delays  which  seemed  intermi- 
nable. Every  object  and  end  of  travel  dwindled  to 
pettiness  before  my  momentous  errand.  A  bridal  parly 
on  the  opposite  seat  irritated  and  disgusted  me  b}'^  their 
silly  behavior  and  senseless  happiness.  Imagining  the 
most  distressing  consequences  of  these  lost  moments,  I 
could  not  read,  I  could  not  sleep ;  the  hours  passed  on 
leaden  wings.  The  madly-rushing  express-train  moved 
at  a  snaiPs  dull  pace  to  my  outstripping  thought. 

I  hailed,  therefore,  as  auspicious,  an  event  that  oc- 
curred to  divert  my  thoughts  from  myself. 

A  favorite  classmate,  whom  I  had  not  met  for  several 
3'ears,  came  on  board  at  one  of  the  way-stations  to  start 
li'is  wife  on  a  journey.  Recognizing  me,  and  finding  that 
we  were  bound  for  the  same  destination,  he  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  putting  her  in  my  charge. 

My  companion  proved  to  be  the  best  of  counter-irritants  ; 
she  Avas  a  pretty  liitle  woman,  shallow  and  querulous,' 
and  forthwith  flooded  me  with  i:)ersonal  confidences, 
comprising  a  history  of  all  the  ills  and  trials  of  her  life. 
She,  moreover,  needed  much  attention :  the  window  or 
blind  must  be  arranged  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;   ice- 
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water  must  be   procured,  newspapers   bought  at  every 
station,  or  shawls  spread  for  a  nap. 

As  our  journey  approached  an  end,  my  former  rest- 
lessness returned ;  each  unnecessary  obstacle  or  delay 
seemed  intolerable.  My  companion's  constant  chatter 
irritated   me   inexpressibly. 

We  arrived  at  midnight ;  the  friends  she  expected  to 
meet  her  did  not  ajDpear  ;  I  procured  her  a  carriage,  had 
her  luggage  put  aboard,  gave  the  driver  careful  direc- 
tions where  to  go,  and,  with  a  civil  salutation,  was  about 
to  take  my  leave,  when  she  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
if  I  was  not  o^oino*  with  her. 

I  hastily  explained  my  own  jjosition,  the  anxiety  and 
haste  I  was  in,  and  begged  her  to  excuse  me.  I  was 
exasperated  by  her  immediately  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
hysterical  weeping,  and  loudly  declaring  she  should  "  be 
frightened  to  death  to  go  alone." 

Without  more  ado,  I  jumped  into  the  hack,  called  to 
the  driver  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and,  turning  to  my 
companion,  brusquely  bade  her  hold  her  peace.  The  dis- 
tance must  have  been  considerable  ;  it  seemed  to  me  then 
interminable.  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  say  a  word  to 
my  companion.  We  at  length  arrived  at  the  house,  and 
aroused  the  inmates ;  they  proved  to  be  strangers ;  my 
companion  had  mistaken  the  address,  which  explained 
her  friends  not  meeting  her  at  the  depot  as  she  had  writ- 
ten them  to  do.  She  now  remembered  that  she  had  the 
rio-ht  address  in  a  letter  in  her  travelling-bao^.  The  bao' 
was  emptied  and  searched ;  it  proved  not  to  be  there ; 
then  it  must  be  in  her  trunk ;  the  trunk  was  unstrapped 
and  deposited  on  the  sidewalk,  where  its  contents  were 
examined  by  the  aid  of  the  driver's  lantern.  I  walked 
up  and  down  meanwhile,  to  preserve  my  composure. 
After  a  long  search  the  letter  was  found ;  the  address 
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given  in  it  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  We  got  in 
again  and  rattled  off;  came  to  the  right  house  at  last, 
woke  up  half  the  block  in  arousing  the  family,  to 
whom  having  delivered  up  my  charge,  I  jumped  into  the 
carriage,  and  promised  the  driver  double  fare,  to  take  me, 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  the  distant  hospital.  He 
lashed  his  already  jaded  horses  to  a  gallop  ;  they  arrived 
covered  with  lather.  I  thrust  the  money  into  the  driver's 
hand,  rushed  into  the  porter's  lodge,  where  two  sleepy 
men  slowly  answered  my  demand  for  admittance.  Ghmc- 
ing  at  the  clock  as  I  stood  waiting  in  the  little  room,  I 
saw  it  was  half-past  one. 

Obtaining  entrance,  I  hurried  through  the  high-walled 
court-yard,  along  the  winding  plank-way,  covered  with 
the  fast-falling  snow,  up  to  the  main  entrance,  through 
the  great  swinging-doors,  and  at  length  into  the  dark, 
echoing  hall. 

The  frowsy  attendant  in  the  office,  listened  sleepily  to 
my  hurried,  trembling  inquiry  for  my  brother. 

"  Name  of  brother?" 

*'  Fonde  — -  Philip  Fonde." 

"  Fonde  —  Fonde  —  Fonde,"  he  repeated,  slowly  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  his  book.  "Oh,  here  it  is,  —  Fonde, 
Number  Ten." 

"How  is  he?" 

"  Very  low,  I  brieve." 

With  a  heart-rending  sigh  of  relief,  I  demanded  to  be 
conducted  at  once  to  his  room. 

The  frowsy  clerk  rang  the  bell ;  a  man  in  list  shoes 
presently  issued  from  the  gloom. 

"  Show  this  gentleman  to  Number  Ten." 

"Number  Ten?"  repeated  the  man,  eying  me  with 
phlegmatic  curiosity. 

"Yes." 

"  Number  Ten  died  an  hour  ago ! " 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


LETTER  FROM   PEG. 


'♦Trescott  Hall,  Feb.  15,  18—. 

"Dear  Home: — Here  have  I  been  mewed  up  in  my 
own  room  for  two  weeks,  reading  my  eyes  dim,  and 
thinking  my  brow  full  of  wrinkles  and  puckers.  Mewed 
up,  I  don't  know  whether  to  say  on  account  of  my  own 
pride  or  humility,  or  sense  of  propriety,  or  what  not.  I 
am  not  very  clear  as  to  motives,  which,  doubtless,  are 
divers,  mixed,  and  perhaps  inconsistent;  for  I  claim 
that  every  mortal  born  has  a  royal  right  to  be  as  inconsis- 
tent as  he  chooses,  —  consistency,  according  to  me,  so  far 
from  being  a  jewel,  is  a  monstrous  bugbear,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  ripe  fruits  of  my  month's  meditation,  that  people 
are  quite  as  often  abject  slaves  of  this  sounding  name  as 
of  any  blind  and  brutish  idol  ever  set  up  by  human  hand ; 
but,  there  I  go  preaching  again. 

•*  To  tell  you  the  cause  of  my  seclusion  is  to  tell  you  a 
very  little  thing,  brought  about  by  very  little  causes,  and 
the  whole  gives  me  a  disagreeable  sense  of  pettiness  to 
retail ;  but,  mercy  upon  us,  what  fine  airs  I'm  taking  on, 
as  though  I  had  any  concern  in  life  with  other  than  little 
things  !  The  trouble  is,  it's  like  talking  nothings  down  an 
ear-trumpet ;  it  makes  one  feel  foolish ;  moreover,  what 
spins  out  so  wearily  on  paper,  I  could  tell  you  all  with 
one  blink  of  my  eyes,  and  two  wags  of  my  tongue. 

**  In  brief,  then,  I  have  been  thrown  entirely  upon  my 
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own  resources  for  society  of  late.  Mrs.  Bligli  and  Miss 
Kate,  since  the  latter's  return,  have  been  inseparable, 
appearing  onl}^  at  meal  times,  and  betw^een-whiles  retiring 
upstairs  to  Mrs.  Bligh's  room,  where  they  shut  themselves 
in  to  concert  measures,  —  now,  if  I  say  against  me,  you 
will  cry  out  on  my  vanity ;  and  yet  I  have  thought  it,  and 
surely  my  words  should  not  be  better  than  my  thoughts. 

"  '  But  is  there  no  outside  society?'  you  say.  Oh,  yes. 
'  And  am  I  not  invited  ? '  Almost  invariably.  But  —  but 
there  is  other  coercion  than  that  of  brute  force,  —  things 
that  keep  faster  than  iron  bars,  and  knock  down  more 
surely  than  sledge-hammers  \  c.  g. :  — 

"  One  Sunday  morning,  several  weeks  ago,  I  was  stand- 
ing, after  service,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  gossip- 
ing with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  young  people  of  the 

parish,  when  there  came  up  one  Mrs.  S ,  Mrs.  Bligli's 

most  especial  friend  and  confidant,  a  pretty  and  fashion- 
able woman,  but  otherwise  dull  and  ordinary,  whom  I 
have  exchanged  various  civilities  with,  but  whom  I  have 
never  suspected  of  being  a  snob. 

"  She  greeted  the  party  generally  as  she  advanced,  and 
then  went  the  round  of  the  circle,  specially  inviting  every 
individual  to  a  social  o-atherino;  at  her  house  the  ensuing; 
week,  pointedly  excepting  me.  The  omission  was  the 
more  marked,  as  her  invitation  to  Agnes  Tazewell,  w^ho 
was  leaning  on  my  arm,  was  so  cordial  and  particular; 
and  I  was  the  more  surprised  as  this  was  the  first  down- 
right rudeness,  I  think,  that  has  been  offered  me  here  out- 
side the  family.     But  mark  the  event ! 

"  Mr.  Hortor,  who,  discussing  some  church  topic  with 

me,  had  not  noticed  Mrs.  S 's  manner  and  intent,  now, 

with  his  clumsy  good  nature,  made  matters  worse  by 
exclaiming,  as  he  turned  away :  — 

"  'We'll  finish  the  discussion  at  the  party,  Miss  Fonde. 
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Mrs.  S ,  will  you  give  Miss  Fonde  and  me  a  corner  of 

your  drawing-room  for  a  business  discussion  ? ' 

"Mrs.  S was  not  so  practiced  as  not  to  be  quite 

thrown  from  her  centre  by  this  boomerang;  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  group  were  upon  her,  and  many  appreciated 
the  situation.     She  blushed  as  she  stammered :  — 

"  'Yes,  yes,  certainly;  and  —  and  Miss  Fonde  must  be 
sure  to  be  there  ! ' 

"  I  made  no  reply,  and  rather  pitied  the  woman,  who, 
however,  deserved  her  punishment. 

"Taking,  now,  the  above  incident  in  connection  with 
such  bits  of  conversation  as  the  following,  you  will 
need  no  comment  from  me  as  to  my  motives  and  ac- 
tions :  — 

"  Mrs.  Bligh.  —  '  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  man- 
age about  the  carriage  to-night.' 

"  Miss  Kate.  —  '  To  be  sure  ;  I  was  thinking  of  it.' 

''  Mrs.  Bligh.  —  *We  shall  only  have  room  for  one 
inside  with  Miss  Fonde  and  you  and  me  in  full  dress. 
Your  father  won't  ride  outside,  so  I  s'pose  we  shall  have 
to  ask  Tressy  to  ride  on  the  box.' 

"  Miss  Kate.  — '  That's  very  dangerous  after  he  has  been 
dancing.' 

"■Mrs.  Bligh.  —  '  I  know  it,  and  I  would  send  the  car- 
riage back ;  but  it  is  so  far,  and  you  know  what  a  fuss 
Thomas  always  makes.' 

"  Isn't  it  a  little  humiliating  that  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  to  make  it  so  very  pateqt  ? 

"  One  bit  of  festivity,  however,  I  am  to  have  quite  clear 
of  such  embarrassments.  The  ladies  are  getting  up  a 
grand  charity  fair,  and  I  am  appointed  one  of  the  man- 
agers; whereupon  Mrs.  Bligh  has  graciously  given  me 
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leave  to  devote  my  whole  time  for  a  week  to  it,  —  a 
license  which,  needless  to  say,  I  shall  not  avail  myself 
of. 

''Feb.  18th. 

**  The  fair  lasted  a  week,  and  wound  up  with  a  ball,  at 
which  I  was  to  have  been  present,  but  was  prevented,  as 
you  shall  presently  hear. 

**  The  nio^ht  of  the  ball  I  had  eno^ao^ed  a  carriasre  in  the 
village  for  my  own  use  ;  but,  hearing  that  Miss  Kate  was 
going  with  some  friends,  countermanded  the  order,  and, 
not  wishing  to  be  disagreeable,  decided  to  take  her  place 
in  the  family  carriage.  Just  as  we  were  ready  to  start 
came  word  that  somebody  wanted  to  see  me  at  the  door. 

"  Going  down,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  the  father  of 
one  of  my  Sunday-school  pupils,  a  queer  sort  of  man, 
who  is  the  bug-a-boo  of  the  town;  the  facts  being 
simply  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  who  came  here  some  half- 
score  3^ears  ago  with  an  infant  child,  and  chose  to  give  no 
account  of  himself;  that  he  lives  in  a  remote  and  solitary 
place ;  has  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  yet  always 
seems  to  have  money  enough  for  his  small  needs.  All 
sorts  of  wild  and  silly  stories  have,  of  course,  been  told 
about  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  a  murderer,  fled  from 
justice,  or  a  political  refugee,  or  a  regicide,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  dark  and  secret  order,  or  a  Jesuit  priest,  or  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  or  an  Indian  devotee,  or,  in  short,  some- 
thing oriental  and  uncanny.  I,  as  a  new-comer,  have,  in 
duty  bound,  laughed  at  these  romances,  doing  what  I 
could  in  the  mean  time  to  teach  and  interest  the  child,  — 
a  weird  little  black  atom,  whom  I  don't  half  understand. 

*'  As  I  said,  I  found  the  man,  whom,  in  ignorance  of 
his  real  name,  the  townsfolk  have  dubbed  the  '  Fakir,' 
awaiting  me  in  the  hall ;   he  greeted  me  with  a  grave 
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salaam,  and  said  briefly,  that  his  daugliter  was  ill,  and 
had  begged  so  piteously  to  see  me  that  he  had  come  at 
last  to  ask  me  to  go.  He  added  that  he  was  then  on  his 
way  to  the  doctor's,  but  would  be  home  in  time  to  receive 
me. 

"  Satisfied  by  his  manner  that  the  child  was  seriously  ill, 
I  could  not  hesitate,  but  —  shall  I  confess  it? — it  was  a 
great  deprivation  to  give  up  the  ball.  I  had  been  count- 
ing upon  it;  my  feet  fairly  titillated  for  a  waltz.  I  was 
already  dressed;  my  toilet,  which  had  cost  me  much 
trouble,  and  more  money  than  I  could  afibrd,  was  beauti- 
ful ;  and,  in  fine,  I  was  in  the  very  mood  for  a  dance. 

"  Mrs.  Bligh.  on  hearing  of  my  intention,  fairly  turned 
pale. 

*'  *  Miss  Fonde,  you're  crazy  to  think  of  going;  no 
earthly  inducement  would  tempt  me  to  stay  a  minute  in 
that  solitary  place  with  that  dreadful  man.' 

"Miss  Kate,  folding  a  gossamer  scarf  over  her  elabo- 
rate braids,  also  exjjressed  her  astonishment  at  my 
daring  to  go. 

"  I  replied,  truthfully  enough,  that  I  knew  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of. 

"  Mr.  Bligh  and  Mr.  Trescott  good-naturedly  declared 
it  was  a  shame  I  should  lose  the  ball,  and,  at  their  joint 
solicitation,  I  decided  to  retain  my  gala-dress,  go  and 
see  the  child,  and,  if  she  proved  not  to  be  very  ill,  go 
thence  to  the  ball.  Mr.  Bliofh  ordered  a  single  carriasre 
to  be  got  ready  for  my  use. 

"  I  am  the  more  ready  to  confess  my  weakness  in 
yielding  to  the  above  proposition  because  I  have  been  so 
severely  punished  for  it. 

*'  Mrs.  Bligh,  who  never  fails  to  respond  to  any  appeal 
to  her  sympathies,  based  on  physical  suffering  or  priva- 
tion, ordered  Skerritt  to  put  up  a  basket  of  comforts  and 
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delicacies  for  the  invalid,  and,  with  her  son  and  husband, 
presently  rolled  away  to  the  ball,  cautioning  me,  with 
her  parting  breath,  to  beware  of  contagious  diseases. 

"  The  buggy  that  was  to  take  me  was  soon  ready,  and 
I  was  driven  away  on  my  mission,  —  a  very  droll-looking 
sister  of  charity. 

"Duly  set  down  at  my  destination,  I  clambered  over 
some  planks  and  rubbish  in  the  front  yard  and  knocked. 
The  father  opened  the  door,  greeted  me,  as  before,  with 
grave  urbanity,  and  ushered  me  into  a  small,  comfortless 
room,  unlighted,  save  for  a  fire  in  the  grate,  which  only 
made  the  room  darker ;  and  I  realized  for  the  first  time 
the  value  of  those  hitherto  meaningless  lines  in  II  Pen- 
seroso : — 

•  Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.' 

"My  host  placed  a  chair  for  me  at  the  fireside,  but 
made  no  apology  for  the  darkness.  I  declined  to  sit,  but 
begged  at  once  to  see  my  pupil.  Without  speaking,  he 
pointed  to  an  open  door  behind  me  which  I  had  not 
observed. 

"  I  groped  my  way  through  the  door,  and  into  the  next 
room,  where  I  found  my  charge  anxiously  awaiting  me, 
lying  on  a  small  pallet-bed. 

"I  talked  with  her  a  few  minutes,  and  stroked  her 
feverish  face ;  then,  opening  my  basket,  I  produced  two 
candles,  —  which  Skerritt  had  insisted  in  putting  in,  with 
a  '  You  never  can  tell,  miss,  what  you  might  want  when 
you  get  there,'  —  and  lighting  them  put  one  in  each  room. 
Finding  both  the  rooms  disorderly  and  dirty,  I  then  set 
briskly  to  work  to  make  the  sleeping-room  a  little  more 
comfortable.  But  first  I  sent  away  the  carriage,  aud, 
relinquishing  all  idea  of  going  to  the  ball,  I  determine. 1 
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to  stay  all  night  with  my  patient.  She  was  in  so  forlorn 
and  comfortless  a  condition,  was  so  unmistakably  ill, 
and  so  much  needed  womanly  care  and  attention,  that  I 
no  longer  had  a  choice  in  the  matter. 

*'I  cleaned  and  ordered  both  rooms,  as  well  as  I  was 
able  ;  heated  some  water,  and  bathed  the  chikVs  face  and 
hands ;  showed  her  the  nice  stores  I  had  brought ;  gave 
her  such  little  nourishment  as  I  dared,  and  had  got  both 
the  patient  and  her  surroundings  into  a  comparatively 
comfortable  state,  when  the  doctor  came. 

"  To  my  suriDrise  it  proved  to  be  Doctor  Tazewell,  who 
lived  the  farthest  off  of  any  pliysician  in  the  town.  lie 
said  he  had  met  the  Blighs,  heard  of  my  whereabouts, 
and  had  volunteered  to  escort  me  back  to  the  ball,  whither 
he  was  himself  going. 

"  I  thanked  him,  without  saying  anything  of  my  inten- 
tion as  above,  and  led  him  at  once  to  his  patient  whom, 
after  a  careful  examination,  he  pronounced  seriously  ill. 
He  then  prepared  some  medicine,  and,  calling  in  the  father, 
gave  him  minute  directions  about  administering  it.  By 
the  light  of  the  candle  I  could  now  see  the  'Fakir'  per- 
fectly, and  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  myself  he 
was  not  prepossessing.  The  lower  part  of  his  face  was 
covered  with  a  black  beard,  his  nose  was  big  and  lumpy, 
his  eyes  small,  turned  up  at  the  corners,  and  of  an 
expression  just  a  bit  diabolical.  He  wore  a  long,  reddish- 
brown  robe,  that  fell  to  his  feet,  a  fez  on  his  head,  and 
came  in  smoking  an  enormous  meerschaum  pipe. 

"  'Don't  smoke  that  pipe  here!'  said  the  doctor,  per- 
emptorily. 

"The  man  quietly  removed  his  pipe,  and  listened 
silently  to  the  instructions  given,  with  his  eyes  all  the 
time  lixed  upon  me,  attentively  studying  the  details  of 
my  dress,  —  I  had  on  some  rich  ornaments,  —  which  at 
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the  time  I  attributed  only  to  the  probability  of  his  being 
unaccustomed  to  such  finery. 

"The  doctor  now  made  ready  to  go,  and  renewed  his 
invitation  to  me,  when  I  brieHy  explained  my  intention 
of  remainino-  all  nio;ht. 

"  '  I  trust  you  are  not  serious,  Miss  Fonde,'  he  said  in 
French,  with  a  quick  glance  toward  the  outer  room, — 
and  you  should  have  seen  the  round  eyes  he  made. 

"  '  I  assure  you  I  am.' 

"  '  Then  I  beg  you  to  reconsider  your  decision.' 

*♦  'May  I  ask  why?' 

"  '  In  the  first  place  it  is  unnecessary.' 

"♦And  then  —  ' 

"'Then  —  1  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you.  Miss  Fonde  — 
but  this  man  does  not  bear  a  good  character,  and  —  and 
I  do  not  think  it  quite  prudent.' 

"•F(3r  shame.  Dr.  Tazewell,  do  you  share  the  silly 
prejudices  of  the  village  gossips?' 

"  'No,  and  yes.  I  do  not  like  the  man's  looks;  and  I 
beg  you  once  more  not  to  expose  yourself  to  such  need- 
less discomfort  and,  perhaps,  danger.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  pleasure  you  are  sacrificing,  for  I  pay  you  the  com- 
pliment of  thinking  you  do  not  count  that.' 

"  '  As  I  trust  I  do  not  the  discomfort;  while  as  for  th.-i 
danger  I  do  not  recognize  its  existence,  —  indeed,  were  it 
not  for  your  very  grave  manner,  I  should  be  tempted  ta 
laugh  at  it.' 

"  'Miss  Fonde,'  continued  the  doctor,  emphatically,  as 
he  drew  on  his  gloves,  '  I  must  protest  against  your 
remaining  here.' 

'*  *  And  for  want  of  any  good  reason  to  the  contrary, 
I  must  persist  in  my  resolution,'  I  said,  decidedly. 

"  For  once  he  found  me  as  obstinate  as  himself;  where- 
upon, assuming  one  of  his  grandest  offended  looks,  he 
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bowed  stiffly  and  walked  out  without  offering  another 
word. 

"After  his  departure,  I  found  plenty  to  do  in  various 
offices  about  my  patient  and  the  apartment,  repairing  the 
child's  clothes,  making  an  inventory  of  things  needed, 
now  and  then  administering  medicine,  and  even  replen- 
ishing the  fire,  while  the  '  Fakir,'  seated  with  half-shut 
eyes  in  a  large  easy-chair,  smoking  his  pipe,  seemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  my  presence,  and  gave,  indeed,  no 
evidence  of  life,  save  by  sending  forth  occasionally  a 
volume  of  white  smoke  from  under  his  black  moustache. 

"  Sitting  down  at  length  on  a  low  stool  by  the  bedside, 
I  took  one  of  the  little  feverish  hands  in  mine,  and  held  it 
till  the  child  fell  asleep,  and  I  found  myself  fast  following 
her  example.  Shaking  off  my  drowsiness  at  length,  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  found  it  was  near  midnight. 
About  to  restore  the  watch  to  my  pocket,  I  looked  up, 
and  was  startled  to  find  that  the  *  Fakir '  had  noiselessly 
changed  his  seat,  so  as  to  command  the  bed,  and  was 
now  watching  me  curiously.  He  instantly  withdrew  his 
eyes  on  finding  himself  detected,  and  again  counterfeited 
immobility ;  but  his  look  had  sent  a  thrill  to  my  heart's 
core,  —  it  was  a  look  treacherous,  licentious,  evil ;  it 
haunts  me  yet.  As  before  I  had  been  unduly  confident,  so 
now,  I  dare  say,  I  was  unduly  frightened. 

"Constraining  myself,  by  a  strong  effort,  to  show  no 
uneasiness,  I  maintained  for  a  while  my  position,  softly 
caressing  the  sleeping  child.  Rising,  at  length,  I  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out ;  it  seemed  the  very  ele- 
ments had  conspired  against  me  ;  it  was  snowing  heavily, 
and  the  sky  and  air  were  gray  with  the  falling  flakes. 

"  Bitterly  now  regretting  my  rashness,  vainly  hoping 
for  impossible  relief,  I  brought  every  power  of  will  and 
reason  to  bear  upon  my  craven  heart  with  no  effect.     I 
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could  not  banish  that  terrible  look  ;  I  could  not  tranquil- 
lize myself.  I  walked  softly  back  and  forth  from  the  bed 
to  the  window;  my  fears  keeping  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing fury  of  the  storm  without. 

"  At  this  juncture,  the  flickering  of  the  flame  drew  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  both  candles  were  far  wasted ; 
were  in  fact  already  guttering  in  their  sockets.  The 
thought  of  being  left  in  the  dark  filled  me  with  an  un- 
controllable terror. 

"  Resolved  at  once  to  leave  the  house,  at  whatever  cost, 
I  cast  about  for  an  expedient ;  desperation  made  me  bold ; 
pouring  some  milk  and  water  into  a  small  porringer,  T 
walked  directly  out  to  the  '  Fakir,'  and,  with  a  voice  suffi- 
ciently peremptory,  —  the  while  shaking  in  every  limb, 
—  I  directed  him  to  hold  it  over  the  fire  until  it  boiled. 

*'  Surprised  by  my  imperative  manner,  he  took  it  sub- 
missively enough ;  but,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
placed  himself  before  the  fire,  he  said  in  perfectly  good 
French,  but  with  a  leer,  which  looked  all  the  more 
frightful  through  the  gloom :  — 

"  '■Ces  medecins  la,  comme  Us  sont  drules,  'mademoiselle.'' 

"  *  Take  this  spoon,'  I  continued,  sharply  but  at  the  same 
time  ready  to  faint,  '  and  stir  the  mixture  every  minute.' 

*'  Having  thus  diverted  his  attention,  and,  as  I  hoped 
effectually  disarmed  his  suspicions,  I  lost  no  time  in 
smuggling  my  hat  and  cloak  into  the  outer  hall ;  whither, 
having  taken  a  last  look  at  my  patient,  I  repaired,  put 
on  my  things,  let  myself  out  softly,  and  ran  away  like  a 
deer. 

"  The  thought  of  pursuit  made  me  almost  fly  ;  I  ran  a 
full  mile  without  stop^^ing,  and  then  flung  myself  down, 
panting  and  gasping  in  the  deep  snow,  quite  exhausted. 
Seeing  no  signs  of  pursuit,  however,  I  became  more 
reassured,  and,  after  a  short  rest,  rose  and  pushed  on, 
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still  making  reasonable  haste,  but  beginning  now  to  be  a 
little  ashamed  of  my  late  fears.  My  predicament,  how- 
ever, was  still  anything  but  pleasant.  I  was  fir  from 
home,  not  quite  sure  of  my  way,  and  very  much  ftitigued 
by  my  long  run  through  the  snow.  At  length  I  came  to 
some  dense  pine-woods,  through  which  the  road  ran,  and 
here  awaited  me  a  new  sensation.  [Isn't  this  like  a  page 
out  of  a  romance  ?  A  dense,  dark  forest,  the  dead  of 
night,  a  howling  storm,  and  not  a  human  soul  within 
sight  or  sound.]  Tt  was  more  grand  and  awesome  than  T 
can  tell  you,  but  it  had  the  strange  effect  of  composing 
and  soothing  me,  so  that  I  found  myself  at  length  pro- 
ceeding in  comparative  peace  and  comfort, 

"Happening,  however,  b}''  one  of  those  strange  im- 
pulses that  sometimes  seize  us  to  look  around,  I  saw  a 
sight  that  once  more  sent  the  blood  hurtling  to  m}'  heart, 
to  wit,  a  tall,  dark  figure  crossing  the  road  at  a  short 
distance  behind  me,  evidently  in  rapid  pursuit.  Again  I 
bounded  awaj'  and  ran  as  it  seemed  to  me  no  human 
being  ever  ran  before.  O  Dosia,  may  you  never  know 
such  a  fright;  the  pen  shakes  in  my  hand  now  at  the 
thought  of  it!  Looking  back,  however,  from  time  to 
time,  I  found,  to  my  great  relief,  that  I  was  gaining  on 
my  pursuer,  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  it  could  not 
last ;  that  my  strength  must  fail ;  that  I  could  not  long 
keep  up  such  a  pace  through  the  drifting  snow.  Accord- 
ingly, having  now  emerged  from  the  woods,  I  looked 
about,  as  I  ran,  for  some  copse  or  thicket  to  hide  in ; 
then  I  remembered  my  tracks  —  my  fatal  tracks,  which 
would  surely  betray  me.  Seeing,  therefore,  no  hope 
but  in  husbanding  my  strength,  I  deliberately  stopped  to 
recover  my  breath.  Finding  that  my  long  cloak  impeded 
my  course  I  threw  it  off,  and  left  it  behind  in  the  snow. 
Then,  gathering  up  my  wet  and  trailing   skirts  in  my 
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hand,  I  was  preparing  to  start  on,  when,  hearing  a  low 
muttering  behind,  I  looked  around  and  saw  my  pursuer 
close  at  my  heels. 

"With  a  cry  of  terror  I  sped  away,  expecting  now 
every  minute  to  feel  his  heavy  clutches  fasten  upon  me. 
In  this  desperate  state  I  plunged  madly  around  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  road,  and  there  beheld,  close  at  hand,  the 
fio'ure  of  a  man  advancino^  towards  me. 

"With  a  great  sob  of  relief  I  rushed  towards  him, 
crying  for  help. 

'*  'Good  God,  Miss  Fonde,  is  it  you?'  cried  the  voice 
of  Dr.  Tazewell. 

"  '  Yes,  yes.  Oh,  run  !  Escape  !  Do  not  stay  here,  or 
we  are  lost ! ' 

"  '  Is  anybody  pursuing  you?' 

"  ♦  Yes.' 

"'Who?' 

"'That  dreadful  man.  —  there  —  there  he  comes! 
Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  ! ' 

"  'Do  not  fear!'  said  the  doctor,  staunchlv  bracino^ 
himself  for  the  coming  onset  as  my  bold  pursuer  rushed 
straight  upon  us.  For  one  long  minute  my  every  faculty 
was  wrought  up  to  an  agony  of  suspense,  as  with  rapid 
strides  the  strange  figure,  still  muttering  its  unintelli- 
gible gibberish,  approached, — now  only  a  yard  off — 
now  but  a  step  — then,  as  it  swept  past  without  seeing  or 
heeding  us,  I  recognized  —  Miss  Phoebe! 

"  Whether  the  doctor  recognized  her  or  not  I  do  not 
know ;  he  had  enough  to  do  to  care  for  me,  for  —  will  you 
believe  it? — I  swooned;  or  came  as  near  swooning  as  I 
ever  can ;  that  is,  lost  every  power  of  speech  or  motion, 
though  fully  conscious.  This,  while,  according  to  all 
stories  of  adventure,  the  most  proper  and  becoming  thing 
to  do,  was,  nevertheless,  very  inconvenient  and  uncom- 
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fortable  both  for  the  doctor  and  me.  He,  however,  rose 
to  the  occasion,  deposited  me  in  the  snow,  stripped  ofit' 
his  great-coat,  at  the  risk  of  catching  his  death  o'  cold, 
wrapped  me  in  it,  and  then,  to  my  consternation,  seizing 
me  in  his  arms,  manfully  set  forth  to  carry  me  home. 

"This,  as  you  may  suppose,  effectually  'brought  me 
to ; '  I  recovered  voice  and  energy  on  the  instant,  insisted 
upon  being  put  down  at  once,  testily  declared  myself  quite 
able  to  walk,  and  even  attempted  to  restore  the  borrowed 
coat;  but  that  I  was  sternly  forbidden  to  touch,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  straightway  tied  by  the  sleeves  under  my 
chin  in  a  knot  that  almost  throttled  me  ;  while  its  owner, 
seizing  my  arm,  drew  it  through  his  own,  and  marched 
on,  reading  me  a  severe  lecture  on  the  follies  of  the 
night,  which  he  averred  had  been  brought  about  by  my 
stubborn  and  unreasonable  behavior.  Do  but  think  of 
this,  Dosia,  dear,  and  say  what  accumulation  of  misery 
was  wanting  to  my  wretched  head  that  luckless  night: 
indescribably  weary,  horribly  frightened,  wet,  be- 
draggled, exhausted  to  the  degree  that  I  could  scarcely 
move  a  step  without  support,  and  now  berated  for  con- 
sequences which  1  maintain  I  was  not  in  the  least 
answerable  for ! 

' '  At  another  time  I  should  doubtless  have  resented  this 
gratuitous  censure.  Now  it  seemed  so  wildly  unreason- 
able, and  the  whole  situation,  in  fact,  so  full  of  absurdity, 
that,  despite  my  misery,  I  laughed  outright.  Thereupon 
my  companion  became  downright  angry.  He  said  I  was 
unfeeling,  that  my  levity  was  ill-timed,  and  that  I  was 
reckless  of  consequences  to  myself  or  anybody  else. 

"  I  was  then  impudent  enough  to  say  that  if  he  meant  by 
that  the  coat,  I  had  already  protested  against  wearing  it ; 
that  I  was,  in  fact,  almost  smothered  by  it;  would  thank 
him  to  take  it  back,  and,  in  short,  then  and  there  washed 
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my  hands  of  all  consequences  resulting  to  him  through 
giving  it  up. 

"  This  made  him  well-nigh  furious,  I  half  expected 
him  to  shake  me ;  but,  instead,  he  proceeded  to  review 
our  whole  acquaintance,  pointing  out  repeated  instances, 
quite  forgotten  by  me,  where  I  had  been  disagreeable ; 
accused  me  of  want  of  faith,  consistency,  respect  for  him, 
and  went  on  assio-ninsr  and  distorting  motives  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  act,  word,  or  look,  till  I  was  fairly 
astounded  at  the  rayless  blackness  of  my  record. 

"And  what,  think  you,  I  said  to  all  this?  Why,  I 
astonished  myself,  and  disgraced  my  family  and  sex, 
by  bursting  into  tears  ! 

"  This,  at  length,  brought  my  savage  hero  to  terms. 
He  humbly  begged  my  pardon  over  and  over  again; 
incontinently  took  back  everything  he  had  said,  —  with 
how  much  sincerity  you  may  judge,  —  and  was  as  meek 
and  docile  as  need  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  way. 

"  I  now  gave  the  conversation  a  less  personal  turn,  by 
calling  on  him  for  an  explanation  of  his  opportune  ap- 
pearance, which  he  readily  accounted  for  by  saying  that, 
on  coming  home  from  the  ball,  he  had  foreseen  the  storm 
would  be  severe,  and,  fearing  lest  I  should  be  blockaded 
in  my  disagreeable  quarters,  —  as  frequently  happens 
here  on  out-of-the-way  roads,  —  he  had  taken  the  liberty, 
notwithstanding  my  first  refusal,  to  drive  around  there 
again  for  me.  Learning  that  I  had  disajopeared,  and 
liaving  his  fears  aroused  by  the  singularitj'  of  the  '  Fakir's ' 
behavior,  he  had  driven  rajDidly  to  Trescott  Hall,  found  I 
had  not  been  heard  of,  concluded  I  had  lost  my  way, 
and,  leaving  his  horse,  had  started  back  on  foot,  that  he 
might  more  easily  track  me  through  the  snow.  I,  in 
return,  gave  him  an  account  of  my  flight,  and  took 
proper  blame  to  myself  for  my  silly  fears  and  desertion 
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of  my  trust.  The  doctor,  however,  indulgently  excused 
me,  declared  my  fright  well  founded,  and  concluded  by 
promising  to  go  and  see  his  new  patient  the  following 
day. 

"And  so  we  reached  home  in  a  most  amicable  mood, 
but  in  a  most  woful  condition,  both  almost  spent  with 
cold,  and  wet,  and  fatigue. 

"Mrs.  Bligh  attended  promptly  to  our  comfort,  but 
listened  with  an  air  of  dry  incredulity  to  such  explana- 
tion as  I  offered  of  the  night's  experiences,  in  which  I  said 
nothing  of  meeting  Miss  Phoebe ;  but  I  shall  despair  of 
describing  to  you  the  expression  of  Mrs.  Bligh \s  face  as 
she  untied  the  doctor's  coat  from  my  throat  and  restored 
it  to  him. 

"I  asked  Skerritt,  who  put  me  to  bed  with  hot  flan- 
nels, hot-water  bottles,  etc.,  to  look  after  Miss  Phoebe, 
whom  she  found  returned  in  similar  plight  to  myself. 
And  now,  for  your  relief,  I  will  say  that  I  suffered  no  ill 
effects  from  my  escapade  save  a  slight  sore  throat  and  a 
little  stiffness  of  limb. 

"  Feb.  20th. 

"  The  '  Fakir's '  child  is,  happily,  restored  to  health,  and 
I  was  quite  covered  with  confusion  when,  on  returning 
to  her  class,  she  said :  — 

"  'I  thank  you  for  your  care  of  me  when  I  was  sick, 
Miss  Fonde,  and  my  father  is  very  sorry  you  were  fright- 
ened at  him.' 

**  Dr.  Tazewell  duly  called  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
and  talk  over  the  party  with  the  ladies,  when,  quite  un- 
expectedly, Mrs.  Bligh  developed  a  new  policy,  and 
what,  think  you?  Why,  Miss  Kate  and  she,  after  a 
few  minutes'  talk,  separately  excused  themselves  on  some 
trifling  pretext,  and  left  us  alone  in  the  room ! 
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"  This,  you  will  agree,  was,  by  far,  the  most  exasperat- 
ing thing  she  had  done  yet.  However,  on  this  occasion, 
she  derived  no  satisfaction  from  it,  for  I  called  in  Estelle, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  the  hall,  to  play  for  the  doctor,  and 
kept  her  till  he  went. 

"  Once  since,  when  his  card  was  brought  in  '  for  the 
ladies,'  I  refused  to  consider  myself  called  on,  but  re- 
treated to  my  room,  whence,  when  summoned  particu- 
larly, I  sent  an  excuse. 

"To  show  you,  however,  that  despite  these  pranks  of 
Mrs.  Bligh's,  she  values  me  in  a  measure,  I  must  tell  you 
that  at  a  large  '  musical '  recently,  where  Estelle  played, 
she  so  easily  and  entirely  outshone  everybody  else,  and 
that,  too,  several  misses  who  have  had  metropolitan  in- 
struction, as  to  induce  Mrs.  Bligh  to  come  and  actually 
embrace  me  with  genuine  tears  of  gratitude  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  now,  if  you  are  not  heartily  tired  of  all  this 
wearisome  gossip,  I  should  say  you  have  a  depraved 
taste,  were  it  not  that  you  would,  of  course,  promptly  and 
justly  hurl  the  charge  back  at  me  as  the  responsible 
author  of  it  all.  And  so  I  cry  pardon,  and  beg  you  to 
teach  me  better  things,  and  help  me  to  wade  out  of  these 
shallows  of  life  into  the  dejjths  of  true  living  and  being. 
But,  spite  of  every .  shortcoming,  I  am  sure  you  love  me 
all  the  same  —  sure  —  sure  —  sure ;  and  upon  this  rock 
of  faith  I  establish  my  peace. 

•♦Your  own 

"Peg." 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

DAKKNESS  AND  DAWN. 

Then  was  I  returnyd  to  mjselfe,  and  anone  y  hard  the  voycis  of  my 
brethyrne  that  stode  abowt  our  bedde;  also  my  bodely  strenthe  cam  ageyn 
to  me  a  lytyl  and  a  lytyl,  and  myn  yes  opinde  to  the  vse  of  seyinge  es  ye 
saw  ryghte  well. 

Monk  of  Evesham,  Ca.  Ivii. 

"Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 

Comus. 

IIow  I  got  home;  how  we  laid  Phil  away;  what  was 
said  or  done  by  anybody, —  I  have  now  no  recollection, 
other  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  fleeting  scenes  of 
a  dream.  Beyond  a  vague  remembrance  of  Worthley 
everywhere  present,  directing  and  advising,  the  events  of 
that  short  period  of  my  life  will  never  be  realized. 

For  I  was  already  fast  seized  in  the  fatal  clutches  of 
typhus,  and  of  the  weeks  following  nothing  now  remained 
to  me  but  oblivion  and  nightmare. 

The  conflict  was  long  and  severe,  but  constitutional 
vigor  at  length  gained  a  hard-earned  victory. 

Meanwhile  several  surprises  awaited  my  convalescence. 
The  sight  of  Peg  at  home,  and  installed  as  head-nurse, 
was  the  first,  —  a  surprise  which  quickly  turned  to  delight 
when  I  learned  she  had  come  to  stay. 

Then  there  vraa  Dr.  Bland,  with  his  low,  steady  voice, 
f.rm  touch,  cool,  clean-shaven  face,  and  cheering  "Yes, 
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yes ;  well,  well,  we're  getting  on  famously."  How  came 
he  in  attendance  after  the  manner  in  which  Dosia  had 
parted  with  him?  It  all  came  out  as  I  got  better,  and 
Dosia  whispered  to  me  on  one  of  my  strong  days,  that, 
hearing  I  was  ill,  he  had  proffered  his  services,  which  she, 
in  her  alarm  for  me,  had  only  too  thankfully  accepted ; 
but  I  think  she  never  felt  quite  comfortable  until  I 
handed  her,  after  my  convalescence,  his  receipted  bill  for 
services. 

Again,  there  was  Worthley  quite  at  home  in  the  house, 
coming,  in  fact,  as  regularly  as  the  doctor ;  and  what  an 
unfailing  source  of  amusement  I  was  to  him  in  those  days 
while  I  was  still  little  but  an  incarnate  appetite !  What 
a  mock  sympathy  he  assumed — the  wretch!  —  in  all  my 
grievances !  How  he  listened,  with  carefully  repressed 
delight,  to  m}^  indignant  remonstrances  at  the  starvation 
regimen  I  was  kept  upon,  and  my  pathetic  appeals  for  a 
more  generous  diet ! 

But  Christie  was  the  angel  visitor  that  cheered  and 
irradiated  the  darkened  way  of  early  convalescence.  Her 
toilets,  which  I  am  sure  she  made  richer  and  briii-hter 
expressly  for  me ;  her  face  glowing  with  health,  color, 
cheerfulness ;  her  sparkling,  breezy  ways ;  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  flowers  and  luscious  dainties  she 
brought,  —  all  combined  to  make  her  visits  milestones  in 
my  recovery. 

To  my  sick  eyes  she  seemed  an  epitome  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  nature.  There  was  about  her  a  fulness  and 
richness  of  life  that  lent  to  voice,  look,  and  manner  a 
separate  and  individual  charm ;  nay,  she  even  seemed 
enveloped  and  illuminated  by  an  atmosphere  of  light  and 
perfume.  Then,  too,  she  had  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
talk,  and  store  of  quaint  little  stories,  which,  with  a  tact 
all  her  own,  she  never  addressed  to  me  direct! v, — that 
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my  attention  might  fix  itself  or  wander,  as  it  cliose,  — 
but  to  some  one  else  in  the  room. 

For  ordinary  service,  however,  Cop  was  my  favorite 
attendant,  on  account  of  his  unhesitating  obedience  to 
my  every  command.  He  was  so  quiet,  moreover,  and 
had  such  an  innocent  face,  that,  quite  unsuspected,  he 
rendered  me  various  surreptitious  offices,  sucli  as  pilfer- 
ing tidbits  from  the  pantry,  or  smuggling  me  up  a  book 
or  pipe  from  the  library  at  a  time  when  I  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  read  or  to  smoke. 

And  here,  in  passing,  I  frankly  and  sorrowfully  confess 
to  a  fear  that  I  liave  been  the  means  of  developing  in  the 
boy  a  premature  taste  for  the  pernicious  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco,  —  a  habit  which  I  pause,  solemnly  to  warn  all 
other  boys  and  youths,  as  they  value  sound  health  and 
steady  nerves,  never  to  contract,  —  by  employing  him  on 
these  occasions  to  light  my  j^ipe. 

All  I  can  now  plead  in  excuse  is  that  it  was  very  funny 
to  see  him  do  it ;  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  when 
done,  and  I  was  then  in  a  condition  when  1  thought  of 
little  save  self-indulo-ence. 

As  T  grew  stronger,  and  my  mind  reverted  to  the  state 
of  things  before  my  illness,  I  gradually  became  conscious 
of  a  grreat  chano^e  in  our  household  affairs.  There  was 
an  air  of  plenty  and  comfort,  not  merely  in  my  room  and 
attendance,  but  throughout  the  whole  house.  The  hag- 
gard look  of  care  and  anxiety,  too,  had  melted  from 
Dosia^s  face;  she  wore  again  the  happy,  buoyant  ex- 
pression of  old  and  prosperous  times.  Her  voice,  too, 
resumed  its  cheerful  tones  ;  her  laugh  its  blithesome  ring. 
And,  although  Peg's  presence  may  and  must  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  change  in  Dosia,  it  did  not  explain 
the  rest,  which  became  oni}^  the  more  inexplicable  as  f 
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brooded  upon  it.  Therefore,  one  day,  when  Dosia  sat 
alone  with  me,  I  cautiously  approached  the  subject. 

But  she  instantly  stopped  me. 

"  You  must  neither  talk  nor  think  of  those  things  now, 
Paul ;  for  the  present  all  is  well ;  the  old  troubles  are 
gone,  and,  save  for  your  suffering,  your  illness  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened.  We  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  by  and  by ;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  must  be 
content  to  take  my  assurance  that  all  is  right." 

"Nothing,"  she  continued  (in  response,  I  suppose,  to 
my  dissatisfied  look),  "has  been  done,  I  am  sure,  that 
you  will  not  approve.  Are  you  not  willing  to  take  my 
word  for  so  much  till  you  can  know  the  rest  ?" 

I  was,  of  course,  bound  to  be  satisfied ;  but  could  not 
help  pondering  on  what  seemed  to  me  nothing  less  than 
an  out-and-out  miracle,  which  my  illness,  too,  —  wonder 
of  wonders,  —  had  brought  about. 

A  day  or  two  after,  still  occupied  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  asked :  — 

"  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?" 

"  The  twenty-fourth  of  March,"  said  Dosia. 

"Why,  then,  it's  nearly  quarter-day;  I  —  I  wonder  if 
ever  the  —  the  —  " 

"  '  Nimport  and  Irgendswo  '  will  declare  another  divi- 
dend?" said  Dosia,  completing  my  sentence.  "They 
have,  they  have  ;  did  you  ever  know  such  luck  ?  Three 
per  cent,  payable  on  the  first  proximo." 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  feeling  of  inde- 
scribable relief,  "  it's  all  right  at  last !  " 

"Yes,  and  we  Iiojdc  it  will  never  be  wrong  again  — 
but  no  more  now ;  not  another  word ! "  she  exclaimed, 
putting  up  a  warning  finger. 

Worth k  3',   I  discovered  to  my  great  satisfaction,  had, 
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during  my  illness,  become  very  well  acquainted  with 
Peg  and  Dosia,  and  very  much  at  home  in  the  house. 
One  day  he  persuaded  Peg  to  drive  over  and  look  at  his 
mills.  Dosia  sat  with  me  while  they  were  gone.  She 
was  reading  aloud,  and  seemed,  I  thought,  a  little  ill  at 
ease ;  raised  her  eyes  again  and  again  and  regarded  me 
critically,  asked  particularly  how  I  felt,  till,  at  length, 
shutting  her  book,  she  said :  — 

**  Paul,  you  look  so  strong  and  well  to-day,  I  am 
tempted  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  good  news.  Do  you  think 
you  can  hear  it  without  being  excited,  and  thinking  over 
it  too  much  all  at  once  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  quite  answer  for  myself,  my  dear^  I  haven't 
been  very  much  used  to  good  news  of  late,  but  I  will 
promise  to  behave  as  well  as  I  can." 

'*  What,  then,  do  you  say  to  increasing  your  acquaint- 
ance, enlarging  the  number  of  your  friends,  taking  a 
stranger  into  the  family  circle ;  in  short,  having  a  new 
brother  ? " 

"  Dosia,"  I  cried,  **  you  are  not  —  you  haven't  —  Harry 
hasn't  —  " 

*'  No,  no ;  absurd ;  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  .P" 
returned  Dosia,  reddening. 

"Forgive  me,  but  what  better  could  I  think,  shutout 
from  you  so  long  ?  " 

•'  No,  no,  it  is  Peg ;  she  is  engaged." 

"What!"  I  cried,  by  no  means  delighted;  "do  you 
call  that  good  news  ?  Just  as  we  fairly  get  her  back,  to 
lose  her  again  for  good  and  all  I  Good  news  ?  I  am 
amazed  at  you  !  " 

"Well,  well,  Paul,  I  know  it  is  a  little  startling  at 
first,  and  I  remember  now  it  did  bring  my  heart  up  into 
my  throat  for  a  moment ;  but  she  is  so  happy,  and  he  is, 
—  and  they  both  are.     He  is  such  a  noble  fellow,  too,  and 
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will  take  such  care  of  Peg,  and  we  have  had  such  a  hard, 
dark,  bitter  time,  and  to  think  that  it  will  come  no  more, 
and  Peg  will  be  safe,  and  happy,  and  loved,  and  cher- 
ished. O  Paul,  it  is,  it  is  good  news ;  the  best  of  news. 
Dear  Peg !  she  is  another  creature  already,  and  I  think 
she  loves  us  all  more  than  ever.  And,  then,  she  will  not 
be  separated  from  us,  for  she  is  —  they  are  to  live  in 
Nimport,  and  it  will  be —  Oh,  we  couldn't  have 
planned  it  better  !  " 

"  But  who  —  what's  his  —  that  is,  who  is  the  man  ?" 

"  Why,  Paul,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

"  Eh  !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  you  ! "  persisted  Dosia. 

'♦ '  Too  bad  '  ?  '  Ashamed  '  ?  Why,  what  on  earth  do 
you  mean,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  know  who  it  is." 

*'  Didn't  you  say  it  was  a  stranger  ?" 

"  A  stranger  in  person  merely,  not  in  name." 

*'  '  Not  in  name'  ?"  I  echoed,  in  blank  surprise. 

**  Paul,"  exclaimed  Dosia,  springing  up,  *'  you  are  too 
exasperating ! " 

"What!  then  it  is  somebody  at  Trescott  Hall  ?  Oh! 
Ah,  the  young  doctor  —  Doctor  What's-his-name  !  " 

"Tazewell,"  cried  Dosia,  almost  angrily.  "  What  if 
poor  Peg  had  heard  you  ?  —  it  would  have  mortified  her 
dreadfully.  Didn't  you  see  how  it  was  coming  out  all 
along  from  the  very  first,  when  she  pretended  to  dislike 
him  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  must  confess  I  saw 
no  such  thing ;  yet,  as  the  Queen  in  Hamlet  said,  '  all  there 
was  I  saw.'" 

"  Then  you  were  blind  as  a  bat,  and  all  there  was  you 
didn't  see.  What  else  do  you  suppose  made  that  sharp- 
eyed  Mrs.  Bligh  act  so  ?     She  saw  it,  never  fear.     But, 
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there,  there,  I  have  no  right  to  scold  you,  poor  sick  boy, 
in  this  way.  We  will  drop  it  now,  and  to-morrow,  or 
some  other  day,  take  it  up  again." 

"Well,  if  Tm  blind,  Tm  blind.  I  suppose  you'll  be 
coming  in  one  of  these  fine  days  and  telling  me  the  same 
thing  about  yourself,  — that  I  ought  to  have  seen,  etc." 

To  my  unspeakable  surprise  a  deep  blush  overspread 
Dosia's  face  at  these  idle  words,  and,  getting  up  in  great 
embarrassment,  she  exclaimed :  — 

**  I  declare,  Paul,  you  are  the  most  trying  person  I  ever 
knew." 

There  was  something  so  significant  in  her  manner  that 
I  could  not  mistake  it.  It  was  plain  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  for  some  more  "  good  news."  Dr.  Bland,  I  thought, 
has  reconsidered  the  matter,  then,  Dosia  has  relented,  and 
Harry  has  been  restored  to  favor.  Well,  well,  that's  not  so 
bad ;  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that  a  long  time  ago, 
and  Harry  is  like  one  of  the  family. 

Yet,  what  with  so  much  **  good  news,"  strange  to  say, 
I  felt  a  singular  depression.  The  prospective  break- 
ing up  of  home,  and  alienation  of  family,  failed  in  the 
least  to  enliven  or  exhilarate  me.  Of  course  I  was  simply 
imreasonable. 

And  so  are  you  unreasonable,  you  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  have  known,  or  will  some  day  know,  what  it  is  to 
commit  your  most  cherished  treasures  to  the  keeping  of 
comparative  strangers ;  when  you  see  the  old  ties,  the 
natural  heart-and-blood  ties  you  fondly  deemed  indis- 
soluble, severed  and  cast  aside  for  new  and  so-called 
stronger  ones ;  when  you  see  the  love  of  a  summer's  day 
outweigh  the  devotion  of  years;  when  you  see  your 
hearts  and  hearths  made  desolate  in  favor  of  those  whose 
character  and  affection  are  matters  of  faith  and  trust,  — 
you  are  unreasonable,  I  say,  if,  seeing  all  these  things. 
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though  your  heart-strings  crack,  you  dare  rebel  or  raise  a 
dissenting  voice  ;  for  you  are  rebelling  against  nature  — 
you  are  dissenting  from  ordained  and  eternal  ways  ! 

But  though  I  could  not  look  upon  all  these  coming 
changes  with  indifference,  though  I  was  naturally  jealous 
of  these  unexpected  intruders  into  my  family  circle,  I 
soon  came,  if  not  to  a  more  rational,  at  least  to  a  more 
reconciled,  state  of  mind,  I  determined  to  step  cheerfully 
back  into  the  second  rank  in  favor  of  the  usurpers,  and  so, 
in  course  of  a  few  days,  I  congratulated  Peg  heartily  on 
her  happiness,  and  said  nothing  about  my  stupid  amaze- 
ment on  hearing  it. 

And  I  asked  the  proper  questions,  and  took  a  due 
interest  in  my  prospective  brother,  and  in  every  way,  I 
believe,  behaved  in  an  entirely  exemplary  manner. 

One  day,  not  long  afterwards.  Peg  came  in  with  a 
slightly  flushed  air,  and  asked  if  I  felt  like  seeing  a 
stranger. 

I  smiled,  and  said  I  certainly  did  not  feel  like  seeing 
strangers  generally,  but  that  particular  stranger  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see. 

And  thereupon  she  kissed  me  and  smoothed  my  pil- 
lows, ordered  the  room  a  bit,  and  presently  ushered  in 
Usurper  Number  One. 

I  behaved  magnificently ;  —  I  wish  the  sympathetic 
reader  to  make  a  note  of  it.  I  was  not  only  civil,  but 
cordial;  and  to  be  civil  and  cordial  to  one  whom  you 
feel  like  seizing  and  throttling,  shows  nerve  and  aplomb, 
—  in  short,  deserves  the  highest  social  commendation. 

I  saw  at  once  how  it  was.  He  was  a  snake  in  the 
gi*ass  ;  he  had  charmed  Peg  with  his  good  looks.  **  Good 
looks  "  do  I  say  ?  Why,  yes,  I  must  confess  the  creature 
was  unmistakably  handsome.     Strange,  how  a  straight 
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nose,  a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  a  shapely  head,  —  often 
with  nothing  in  it,  —  a  set  of  white  teeth  half  hidden 
under  a  shaggy  mustache,  will  impose  upon  a  young 
woman ! 

But  while  I  was  sitting  there,  propped  up  in  bed,  mak- 
ing civil  speeches  to  the  Usurper,  but  subjecting  him 
privately  to  a  very  scathing  criticism,  didn't  he  —  the 
wretched  hypocrite !  —  draw  his  chair  up  to  the  bed  and 
look  at  me  with  such  sympathetic  eyes,  —  it  could  only 
have  been  a  practised  look,  —  and  artfully  lead  me  on,  — 
one  of  his  professional  dodges,  of  course,  —  till  I  was 
beguiled  into  telling  him  all  about  my  illness  ?  And  didn't 
he  know  how  to  enter  into  my  feelings,  and  express  S}Tn- 
pathy  at  the  right  times  and  places,  and  make  suggestions 
for  my  comfort,  and  recommend  new  dishes  for  me,  and, 
in  short,  wind  up  by  captivating  me  just  as  he  had  Peg  ? 

And  didn't  Peg  at  sight  of  this  become  ecstatic  and  grow 
girlish  and  garrulous  ?  And  when  Dosia  came  in,  didn't 
she  fall  a  victim  to  the  same  wiles,  and  Worthley,  too, 
until  we  all  imagined  we  had  passed  a  delightful  even- 
ing, and  were  the  most  united  and  happy  quintette  in 
Nimport  ? 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

BROAD   DAY. 

Es  bluht  der  Lenz.    Im  griinen  "Wald 

Der  lustige  Vogelgesang  erschallt. 

Und  Miidchen  und  Blumen  eie  lacheu  jungfraulich; 

O  schone  Welt,  du  bist  abscheulich. 

Ileine,  "  Im  Mai.'* 

The  sun  passed  tlie  equinox,  the  days  grew  longer,  the 
air  milder,  a  wave  of  greenness  swept  through  the  valleys 
and  over  the  hills,  and  the  old,  old  miracle  was  wrought 
anew  in  the  eyes  of  a  sordid  and  unheeding  world. 

I  was  getting  on  betimes.  I  walked  about  the  house 
and  went  for  short  rides.  Worthley  frequently  came  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  air  was  warm,  to  take 
me  out. 

These  airings  gradually  became  longer  with  my  in- 
creasing strength,  till  one  day,  on  a  sudden  imj)ulse,  I 
be2:2:ed  to  be  taken  to  the  studio. 

This  aj)2)arently  reasonable  request  Worthley  objected 
to,  and,  when  I  pressed  it,  flatly  refused.  I  had  learnt  by 
this  time  the  uselessness  of  parleying ;  but,  while  acqui- 
escing in  the  decision,  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
reason  for  it. 

I  was  the  more  tractable,  that  my  eyes  were  just 
beginning  to  be  opened  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  Worth- 
ley's  devotion  during  my  illness,  and  the  least  I  could  do 
now  was  to  forbear  as  far  as  possible  teasing  him  with 
freaks  of  caprice  and  ill-temper. 
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Indeed,  his  care  for  me  was  so  unremitting,  and  ex- 
tended to  so  many  things,  as  fairly  to  be  embarrassing. 
But  the  least  demur  from  me,  or  assertion  of  independence, 
was  so  tyrannically  overborne  that  I  at  length  ceased  to 
oppose  him,  and  waited  quietly  for  the  day  of  emanci- 
pation. 

Soon,  however,  I  began  to  go  out  by  myself,  and  see- 
ing that  I  should  now  soon  be  able  to  go  to  the  studio 
without  his  co-operation,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  took  me. 

Entering  the  long-abandoned  room,  the  first  object  that 
met  my  eyes  was  poor  Stubbs,  whom,  strange  to  say,  I 
had  entirely  forgotten. 

He  seemed  in  good  condition,  and  greeted  me  with :  — 

**Ship  ahoy!  Sail  ho!  Reef  your  topsails ! ''  But, 
directly  after,  catching  sight  of  Worthley,  he  cried :  — 

"Call  again!     Fonde  is  sick.     Call  again." 

♦'What's  this  new  lingo  he  has  learned?"  I  cried. 
"  And  who  has  taken  care  of  the  saucy  scapegrace  all  this 
time  ?  " 

The  question  was  needless,  for  Dan  had  been  some 
time  previously  removed  from  the  office  to  the  mills,  — 
a  place  where  he  would  be  more  constantly  employed, 
and  less  exposed  to  temptation. 

This  little  unexpected  evidence  of  thoughtfulness 
proved  the  last  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  I  —  the  reader 
will  please  remember  that  I  had  not  yet  recovered  my 
nerve  and  self-control  —  I  was  betrayed,  for  one  ignoble 
moment,  into  indulging  in  a  most  unmanly  and  disgrace- 
ful sniffle.  Indeed,  I  have  a  vague  remembrance  — which 
I  now  blush  red  to  think  of—  of  putting  my  arm  around 
Worthley's  neck  and  saying  something  out-and-out 
spoony. 

But   he   only   scowled   savagely   out  of  the    window, 
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puffed  away  steadily  at  his  cigar,  and  never  moved  a 
muscle  nor  said  a  word.  And  so,  of  course,  I  got  over 
my  weakness  directly,  and  was  as  angry  with  myself  as 
you,  dear  reader,  or  as  any  sensible,  well-balanced  man 
would  have  been  at  having  made  such  an  exhibition  of 
myself. 

But  Worthley  —  as  indifferent  to  my  wrath  as  he  had 
been  to  my  tears  —  took  a  lump  of  sugar  from  his 
pocket  and  held  it  out  towards  Stubbs,  who  immediately 
hopped  upon  his  knee,  climbed  to  his  shoulder,  crossed 
to  the  other  shoulder,  and  then  down  into  his  lap  as 
Worthley  shifted  the  sugar;  and  presently  I  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  Stubbs  was  quite  neglecting  me,  and  be- 
stowing all  his  attention  on  his  new  keeper. 

"You  have  beguiled  the  affections  of  my  bird,"  I 
cried. 

"Affections,  —  the  horrid  gourmand!  All  his  affec- 
tions lie  in  his  stomach,"  sneered  Worthley,  who  was  as 
evidently  delighted  with  Stubbs  as  Dan  himself. 

"Mind  your  eye!  Reef  your  toj)sail !  Go  to  work! 
ril  twist  your  beak ! "  screamed  Stubbs,  as  he  pursued 
the  flying  sugar. 

"Enough  of  that,"  I  said  at  length,  "you'll  ruin  his 
disposition.  But  —  eh  —  what's  this?  Where  in  the 
name  of  all  that's  just  and  reasonable  are  my  paintings?" 
I  exclaimed,  looking  around  for  the  first  time  with  genu-, 
ine  astonishment  upon  the  bare  and  dismantled  room. 

Worthley  paid  no  heed,  but  kept  on  teasing  the  bird. 
I  seized  Stubbs  from  his  lap. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?"  I  cried.  "  What's  been  done  with  my 
paintings,  —  my  two  years'  long  and  weary  work?" 

"  Paintings  ?"  said  Worthley,  with  an  air  of  innocence. 
"  Do  you  mean  those  rubbishy  daubs  that  hung  here  ?" 

"  'Rubbishy  daubs,'"  I  echoed,  "  comes  well  from  one 
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who  don't  know  the  difference  between  an  artist's  and  a 
sign-painter's  work.  What,  I  say,  has  become  of  my 
canvasses  ?" 

"  Why,  I  cleared  out  the  whole  lot  of  them ;  they  were 
in  the  way  every  time  I  came  in  to  feed  the  bird." 

He  uttered  this  with  the  gravity  of  an  alderman,  and 
though  its  superlative  impudence  was  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing against  credulity,  and  a  moment's  consideration 
would  have  shown  me  he  could  not  be  in  earnest,  yet  it 
so  reawakened  old  disappointments,  defeats  and  chagrins, 
so  touched  upon  old  sore  places,  put  into  such  blunt, 
unvarnished  English,  misgivings  and  fears  I  myself  had 
secretly  nourished,  that  I  was  fast  becoming  seriously 
angry,  when  Worthley,  taking  me  about  the  shoulders 
with  a  sort  of  projDitiating  caress,  said :  — 

*'  Come,  come,  St.  Paul,  I  expected  a  row  about  this; 
but  it's  too  damp  to  have  it  out  here.  Come  along,  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it  going  home,  and  you  may  flay  me 
alive  if  you  will." 

Here,  then,  at  last,  was  the  explanation  of  his  keeping 
me  away  from  the  studio. 

I  felt  there  was  something  painful  in  store  for  me. 
Already  aroused,  I  was  prepared  to  be  gravely  offended. 
AVhatever  his  claims  upon  my  esteem  and  gratitude,  it  was 
clear  he  had  taken  an  unpardonable  liberty.  I  braced 
myself  for  the  coming  scene.  I  determined  to  show  him 
a  pride,  dignity,  and  decision  of  character  equal  to  his 
own.  I  would  be  treated  like  a  child  no  longer,  merely 
on  account  of  a  physical  weakness  for  which  I  was  in  no 
wise  accountable. 

With  these  and  many  other  doughty  resolutions,  I 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  and,  maintaining  a  grim  silence, 
awaited  the  promised  explanation. 

Worthley,  affecting  not  to  notice  my  mood,  was  kind  and 
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attentive  as  usual,  and,  when  we  were  well  under  way, 
began : — 

"  N'ow,  about  those  bits  of  paintings,  Saint  P.  Of 
course  I  know  I  have  made  myself  liable  to  actions  of 
habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  and  the  Lord  knows  what; 
and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  you  will  not  come  down  on 
me  with  all  the  dogs  of  law  and  war.  But  the  fact  is, 
things  somehow  got  twisted  into  a  cursed  bad  snarl :  you 
were  a  raving  lunatic,  your  sister  was  alone,  with  you  to 
nurse  and  the  house-keeping  to  do,  with  no  money  to 
buy  necessaries,  much  less  pay  the  bills  that  came  pour- 
ing in;  the  poor  girl  was  almost  beside  herself,  but 
none  the  less  she  wouldn't  let  anybody  help  her,  but  kept 
her  head  up  in  the  air  like  a  giraffe. 

"  What  it  would  have  ended  in  I  do  not  know,  if  Mrs. 
Derrel,  in  some  way  known  only  to  herself,  had  not 
wormed  it  all  out,  and  come  down  and  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  me. 

"I  was  —  well,  I  was  at  first  in  a  pretty  bad  muddle 
with  it.  I  didn't  know  your  sister,  and  if  I  had  ofiered  to 
lend  her  money  you  know  very  well  how  I  should  have 
been  snubbed ;  and  so,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  I  thought  of 
the  pictures.  I  found  my  own,  on  which  the  money  had 
long  been  due,  and  which,  of  course,  I  took  without 
scruple ;  and  for  the  rest  I  got  down  Esterling  and  the 
plump  little  woman  opposite,"  —  he  never  could  remem- 
ber Miss  Kunst's  name,  —  "who  said  there  were  some 
very  excellent  and  clever  things,  — I  suppose  it's  protes- 
sional  to  say  sweet  things  of  each  other, — and  so,  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  had  them  carted  off  to  a 
picture-shop,  got  the  editors  of  the  '  Nimport  Harbinger' 
and  the  '  Daily  Disseminator '  to  put  in  notices  of  their 
transcendent  merits,  had  an  auction  to  which  all  Nimport 
came :  the  pictures  went  off  like  hot-cakes,  and  all  the 
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world  is  waiting  now  to  buy  your  photograph  and  load 
you  with  orders. 

"  But  the  principal  thing  was,  we  made  some  money,  — 
quite  a  handsome  sum.  Your  sister,  Miss  Margaret, 
came  home  with  a  lot  more,  —  she  gave  it  to  me  to  keep 
in  my  safe,  and  thafs  how  I  know,  —  and  so  you  see 
you've  got  comparatively  rich  and  famous  by  falling  ill, 
paid  off  your  debts,  and  got  your  family  together  again. 

"And  now,  Saint  P.,  the  murder's  out,  and  here,"  — 
handing  me  a  small  Derringer,  —  "  you're  welcome  to  put 
a  bullet  through  my  left  ventricle  as  soon  as  you  please." 

I  know  I  shall  incur  the  reader's  just  indignation ;  in 
fact,  I  was  and  am  quite  discouraged  with  myself  for  the 
way  in  which  I  behaved  on  hearing  this  explanation.  A 
hero  —  for,  I  suppose,  however  much  I  may  deprecate  it, 
I  shall  be  looked  upon,  in  some  sort,  as  the  hero  of  this 
narrative  —  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  But  I  scorn 
to  make  myself  out  heroic  at  the  expense  of  truth  ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  instead  of  taking  that  Derringer  and  putting 
a  ball  through  its  owner,  as,  I  dare  say,  a  hero  would  and 
ouglit  to  have  done ;  instead  of  asserting  my  independ- 
ence ;  instead  of  flying  into  the  righteous  wrath  I  had 
promised  myself;  instead  of  showing  any  proper  kind  of 
spirit,  I  behaved  more  ignominiously  than  ever:  I  sat 
mute  and  trembling ;  I  couldn't  find  a  single  word  to  say 
for  myself;  nay,  when  we  got  home  I  even  suffered  him 
to  lift  me  out,  looking  disgracefully  pinched  about  the 
nose  and  red  about  the  eyes. 

And  in  fact,  as  I  afterwards  more  fully  learned,  my 
poor  little  contemned  works  had  brought,  in  some  cases, 
really  surprising  prices,  simply  because  Worthley  had 
gone  to  work  in  a  purely  business  way,  made  a  stir,  and 
dealt  with  them  as  he  would  have  dealt  with  an  invoice 
of  merchandise. 
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Nothing  henceforth  conduced  so  much  to  my  speedy 
recovery  as  this  intelligence.  The  thought  that  I  had  at 
length  made  a  beginning,  had  at  last  got  a  foothold,  was 
exhilarating  to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  been  through  a  like  novitiate,  —  an  Egyp- 
tian bondage  to  doubt,  delay,  suffering,  despair. 

And  now  the  early  summer  days  were  come.  I  was 
restored  to  the  family  circle.  Clouds  seemed  for  the 
present  to  have  melted  from  the  domestic  horizon.  Ves: 
and  Dosia  began  again  to  gather  up  the  ravelled  threads 
of  our  old  social  life  ;  not,  however,  to  the  disturbance  of 
that  inner  private  circle  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  dear  to  us. 

Beata  had  found  Peg  out,  and  came  constantly  to  see 
us,  and,  with  her  delicate  ethereal  beauty,  supplied  a 
needed  tone  in  our  social  chord. 

Christie  gave  us  all  the  time  she  could  spare  from  her 
adored  spouse.  Dr.  Tazewell  came  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  while  the  lawless  Worthley  marched  in  and  out  at 
all  hours,  and  consorted  himself  with  an  independence 
and  a  take-it-for-granted-rm-welcome  sort  of  way,  that 
would  have  been  promptly  frowned  down  if  we  had  not 
all  been  too  happy  to  take  umbrage  at  anything. 

In  our  little  social  reunions,  he  and  the  doctor  —  on 
account  of  their  different  temperaments  —  were  forever 
coming  to  loggerheads  upon  whatsoever  topic  was  up  for 
discussion ;  the  doctor  pressing  pertinaciously,  and  with 
admirable  temper,  this  or  that  view,  supported  by  such 
and  such  high  authority ;  while  Worthley,  with  boundless 
skepticism,  turned  up  his  nose  in  fine  disdain  at  all 
accepted  authoritv  that  militated  as^ainst  the  coirent 
arguments  by  which  his  own  original  views  were  sujj- 
ported. 
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Not  infrequently  I  was  obliged  to  separate  the  heated 
combatants,  and  cool  them  down  with  a  smoke  in  the 
library,  and  some  nonsense  of  my  own. 

But  Christie,  when  present,  could  generally  bring 
about  an  amicable  settlement  by  insisting  that  the  dis- 
puted point  be  argued  before  a  Court  of  Appeals,  organ- 
ized by  herself.  Peg,  Dosia  and  Beata,  seated  in  a  formi- 
dable row  upon  the  sofa  as  a  full  bench,  "  and  quite  as 
full  as  any  other  '  Bench,' "  she  would  say,  *'  unless  it  be 
of  dulness  and  technicality." 

Before  this  tribunal  the  disputants  were  summoned  to 
argue  their  point,  I  being  constituted  marshal  —  a  walk- 
ing stick  for  baton  —  to  maintain  order  and  keep  down 
the  rabble,  —  consisting  of  Cop  and  lo,  —  which  proved 
not  always  an  easy  task,  for,  when  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment any  vigorous  gesticulation  was  directed  towards 
the  sofa  where  her  beloved  mistress  was  sitting,  the 
watchful  terrier  —  surmising  that  some  violence  was 
intended  —  would  promptly  assail  the  too  zealous  attor- 
ney, and  have  to  be  removed,  vi  et  armis,  from  the  room. 

And  when  all  was  done,  to  hear  Christie  deliver  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  review  the  arguments,  demolish 
unsound  positions,  and  lay  down  the  law  with  a  porten- 
tous gravity,  invariably  set  the  counsel  in  a  roar,  and 
broke  up  the  court  in  the  "  most  admired  confusion  "  and 
amity. 

Thus  was  our  home  for  a  brief  time  re-established. 
And,  as  I  look  back  uj)on  it  now,  a  halo  of  light,  love  and 
blessing  seems  to  surround  and  illuminate  those  happy 
days,  —  days  which  seems  perhaps  brighter,  because  pro- 
jected on  the  black  background  of  their  immediate  past ; 
a  halo  which  not  all  of  trouble,  reverse  or  grief  that  has 
since,  or  ever  in  this  mortal  life  can  come,  will  have 
power  to  dim. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

RETRO    SATAN  AS. 

Every  one  is  as  Gf^od  made  him,  and  oftentimes  a  great  deal  worse. 

Don  Quixote,  Part  II.,  Ch.  4. 

A  LONG  time  had  now  elapsed  since  we  set  Dan  upon 
his  legs,  during  which  more  pressing  cares  had  put  him 
out  of  mind,  so  that,  beyond  a  general  notion  that  he  was 
getting  along  well,  I  had  ceased  to  take  thought  about 
him,  when  one  day,  hearing  a  fumbling  outside  my  door, 
I  opened  it  and  found  him  sitting  there  upon  the  floor, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall. 

**  Why,  how  now,  Dan,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Nothin';  nothln' at  all,  sir.  I  got  through  work  an' 
jest  come  up  an'  squatted  down  here." 

"  Come  inside  and  take  a  chair." 

He  came  in  directly,  very  much  pleased,  and  took  a 
seat  near  Stubbs,  who,  cocking  his  head  upon  one 
side,  and  regarding  him  with  a  connoisseur  air,  for  a 
minute,  presently  cried,  "Hold  up  your  chin!  hold  up 
your  chin ! "  one  of  my  frequent  injunctions  to  Worth- 
ley,  at  which  Dan  burst  into  an  irresistible  laugh. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  knowin'  one,  a  mighty  cute  one,  sir,  that 
bird." 

"__Only  an  echo,  Dan,  only  an  echo,  like  a  good  many 
men  and  women  ;  but  how  do  you  come  on  at  the  office  ? 
Do  you  find  the  work  hard  ?" 
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"  Oh,  no,  sir;  on  the  con'tiy,  th'aint  enough  of  it.  Tel 
i-uther  be  kep'  busy  all  the  time.  It's  hardest  when 
th'aint  nothin'  doin\  for  I  haint  exactly  got  my  hand 
in  in  this  new  line  yet ;  so  I  don't  just  know  what  to  do 
when  I  aint  doin'  nothin'." 

'*  Can't  you  read  ? " 

"  "Why,  I  can  pick  things  out  after  a  fashion ;  but  I  aint 
no-ways  glib  at  it." 

"  Don't  you  talk  with  the  clerks  in  the  office  ?  " 

"  Lord,  sir,  none  o'  them  fellows'll  take  any  notice 
o'  me,  and  doAvn  to  the  boardin'  house  where  Mr. 
Worthley  sent  me  it's  pooty  much  the  same ;  so  really, 
yer  see,  th'aint  nobody  to  what-ye-may-call  talk  to,  an' 
sometimes  it  gits  mighty  dreary  like." 

'*  Come  in  here,  then,  and  see  me  and  Stubbs  when  you 
have  nothing  to  do  and  find  it  getting  dreary  like." 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  sir!  He  must  be  a  great  com- 
pany, that  bird,  —  'nuf  sight  better'n  a  good  many  men  I 
seen,"  replied  Dan,  ingenuously  showing  his  preference 
for  Stubbs  as  the  conversational  genius  of  the  place.  "I 
will  come  in,  if  I  won't  disturb  ye  ;  an'  if  yer  can  give  me 
anythin'  to  do  I'd  feel  more  easy  like  while  I'm  here  ;  any 
little  thing, — it  don't  much  matter  what,  —  only  to  keep 
movin',  yer  know." 

"  Why,  I  dare  say,  Dan,  there  are  plenty  of  little  things 
to  be  done  around  here ;  so  do  what  you  like,  and  make 
yourself  at  home,  only  don't  feel  obliged  to  keep  doing 
them  because  you've  done  them  once." 

In  effect  Dan  did  find  a  good  many  things  to  do,  more 
than  I  suspected;  but;  as  he  did  not  allow  them  to  in- 
terfere with  his  duties  in  the  office,  and  especially  as  he 
seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  doing  them,  I 
let  him  have  his  way. 

And   thus   he   established  himself   in  my   studio,  and 
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gradually  came  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  janitor.  He  contrived  somehow  to  keep 
it  clean  without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  the  furni- 
ture ;  tended  and  trained  the  plant  over  Worthley's  chair  ; 
fed  and  cared  for  Stubbs,  brushed  my  clothes,  brought 
water,  carried  the  mail ;  and  all  so  quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously that  I  was  often  unconscious  of  his  comings  and 
o;oin2:s. 

He  maintained  a  constant  admiration  for  Stubbs,  of 
whom  he  never  seemed  to  tire,  and  whose  utterances  he 
accepted  as  gems  of  the  purest  wit  and  wisdom.  Espe- 
cially one  piece  of  sauce  was  Dan's  unfailing  delight, 
when,  in  answer  to  some  of  his  endearments,  Stubbs 
would  cry,  "Silence,  sir;  Til  twist  your  beak!"  —  a 
threat  I  often  used  to  the  bird  himself  when  too  noisy,  and 
occasionally  carried  into  execution,  greatly  to  his  discom- 
fiture. 

And  thus  I  came  at  length  to  consider  my  "clam"  as  high 
and  dry  on  the  shore  of  safety,  when  in  an  instant  the 
dark  tide  swept  in  and  carried  him  back  to  his  native 
ooze. 

One  day  Worthley  came  up  with  the  intelligence  that 
Dan  was  missing ;  that  he  had  left  his  lodgings,  and  had 
not  been  seen  for  two  days. 

Worthley  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a,  — 

"Oh,  he's  just  slipped  anchor,  and  gone  privateering 
again.     What  better  could  we  expect  ?  " 

I  did  expect  something  better.  I  was  keenly  disap- 
pointed, and  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  while  I  had 
taken  a  deeper  interest  in  his  reform,  I  had,  at  the  same 
time,  allowed  myself  to  build  a  firmer  faith  upon  him 
than  I  was  quite  justified  in  doing. 

Several  days  passed  without  any  intelligence.  At 
length,  when,  with  some  little  natural  indignation,  I  was 
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about  consigning  him  to  his  fate,  my  door  suddenly 
opened  one  afternoon,  a  rough-looking  party  glided 
in,  with  a  mysterious  air,  and,  handing  me  a  note,  imme- 
diately disappeared. 

It  was  a  dirty,  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  these  few  words  :  — 

"  im  jugged  twarnt  my  folt  never  mine  tryin  to  do  any- 
thin  about  it  i  only  jest  want  to  let  you  no  i  aint  wuth  no 
more  trubbel  ive  took  the  bac  trac  at  last  i  noed  i  wud.'" 

I  took  the  paper  down  and  showed  it  to  Worthley.  He 
read  it  over  carefully,  and,  looking  at  me  inquiringly  from 
beneath  his  knitted  brows,  said :  — 

*'  You  are  going  down  to  see  him  ?  " 

"Yes." 

AVorthley  considered  the  matter  silently  before  saying 
at  length,  to  my  great  satisfaction :  — 

"Yes,  yes,  weVe  gone  so  far,  we  may  as  well  give  the 
dog  one  more  chance,  if  there''s  nothing  ugly  in  this.  K 
it's  thieving,  Til  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him." 

With  many  misgivings  that  it  could  be  nothing  better, 
I  repaired  to  the  city  jail,  where,  after  a  little  delay,  I 
found  Dan  in  a  cell,  so  overcome  with  mingled  joy  and 
shame  at  seeing  me  that  he  could  not  speak,  but,  taking 
hold  of  my  sleeve,  shuffled  his  feet  back  and  forth  and 
hung  his  head  like  a  child. 

But  I  had  not  come  to  be  easily  propitiated.  I  was 
short  and  sharp  with  him,  wishing  him  to  see  that  I  was 
disgusted  and  angry. 

*'  It's  no  use,"  he  began,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with 
averted  face,  —  "  it's  no  use  at  all.  I  begun  bad,  —  that's 
it,  I  begun  bad,  —  an'  can't  be  cut  to  no  other  pattern 
now." 
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**  Silence  !  '^  I  cried,  "  and  answer  my  questions.  How 
came  you  here  ?  " 

"  'Twas  drink  did  it,  sir.  It  came  about  in  this  way :  I 
got  uneasy  lilie  with  the  respectableness  an'  the  new  ways 
an'  all  that,  an'  hadn't  got  no  one  to  talk  to  —  " 

"  Fiddlestick  !     You  had  me  and  the  bird  ! " 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  so  I  had ;  but  'twas  jest  the  old  devil 
in  me,  an'  that's  the  long  an'  short  of  it.  I  was  itchin'  to 
git  away  an' go  on  a  tramp;  itchin' fer 'mischief ;  itchin' 
fer  a  row,  an'  so  I  jes'  giv'  way  all  at  once  like  ;  an'  after 
I'd  got  the  first  drop  'twarnt  no  use  then ;  I  clean  took 
the  back  track." 

"  Stop  !  Don't  use  that  expression  again,  or  I  will  go 
away  instantly.  Tell  me  in  the  fewest  words  you  can  for 
what  offence  you  were  brought  here." 

"  Well,  when  I  was  in  liquor  I  got  ugly  and  broke  a 
fellow's  head,  or  did  some  rather  bad  damage  that  way, 
fer  I  was  wild  like  ;  but  it  warn't  altogether  my  fault,  fer 
he  pitched  on  to  me,  an'  took  me  by  the  throat,  an'  so  I 
I  laid  him  out,  ye  see.  'Salt  and  battery,  sir,  an'  not 
the  first  time  either.  Oh,  they  all  knowed  me  for  an  old 
hand  when  I  was  brought  in.  So  don't  you  see  now,  sir, 
taint  no  use  ?  I've  giv'  it  a  up-an'-down  good  trial  — 
I'll  leave  it  to  yerself  whether  I  haint ;  but  I  was  cut  out 
— beggin'  yer  pardon  —  fer  hell  and  damnation,  an'  taint 
no  good  tryin'  to  steer  clear  of  it !  " 

•'  Have  you  been  arraigned  ?" 

"Yes,  'raigned  an'  committed  'fault  of  bail." 

'*  When  does  your  trial  come  off?" 

*'  Dunno  ;  pooty  soon,  they  sa}*." 

"  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  witnesses  in  your 
favor  —  people  who  were  present  at  the  quarrel  ?" 

"  The  feller  that  kep'  the  mill  —  " 

*' The  mill?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,  the  place  —  the  saloon." 

"  "Very  well,  the  saloon-keeper." 

"The  bar-keeper,  an'  another  feller  by  name  of — of 
somethin'  or  other.  I  can't  give  you  no  clue  of  where 
yer  can  light  upon  him." 

"Do  you  remember  giving  the  other  man  any  provo- 
cation for  his  assault  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  say  what  I  might  a  said  ;  likely  somethin' 
pooty  aggravatin' ;  but  I  didn't  lay  hand  on  him,  sir  —  I'd 
swear  to  that  —  till  he  caught  me." 

I  took  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  saw  them,  and  col- 
lected what  evidence  I  could,  and  enough,  as  I  soon  dis- 
covered, if  properly  handled,  to  acquit  Dan.  I  attended 
at  the  Criminal  Sessions  day  after  day  until  I  became  a 
little  acquainted  with  their  forms  of  procedure,  and  deter- 
mined myself  to  appear  and  defend  Dan  at  the  trial. 

The  prosecution,  amongst  other  things,  put  in  evidence 
of  the  previous  bad  character  of  the  accused,  and  accord- 
ingly, after  opening  the  case  for  the  defence,  I  I'eceived 
2)ermission  to  go  upon  the  stand  myself,  where  I  related 
Dan's  stor}',  his  efforts  at  reform,  his  good  behavior  while 
with  Worthley,  his  being  led  astray  by  drink,  and  finally 
showed,  in  summing  up,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury, 
that  in  the  conflict  of  testimony  the  weight  of  evidence 
was  clearly  upon  our  side. 

To  crown  all,  the  judge  ruled  in  our  favor,  and  so  Dan 
was  acquitted. 

More  with  the  aspect  of  a  whipped  dog  than  a  human 
being  he  followed  me  home  and  into  Worthley's  count- 
ing-room. Humbled  enough  to  have  licked  our  very  shoes, 
abject,  grovelling,  overcome  at  our  —  to  him  —  incredi- 
ble kindness,  I  could  but  reflect,  as  he  stood  before  us, 
that  there  still  lurked  in  him,  unexterminated,  the  "  old 
devil,"  as  he  called  it,  —  all  the  untamed  instincts  of  a 
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wild  beast,  waiting  only  fit  opportunity  to  spring  again 
into  dominant  power. 

"  And  you,  men  and  women  all,  wlio  read  this  sentence, 
thank  God,  Christianity,  Society,  all  the  thousand  gracious 
influences  of  church,  school,  home,  parental  teaching, 
and  inherited  gentleness  of  blood,  that  the  wild  beast  in 
your  hearts  is  starved  out,  vanquished,  overcome,  but  lift 
no  voice  of  judgment  here  ! 


i 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

MISS   QUILTY. 

But  there  comes  Miranda.    Zeus !  where  shall  I  flee  to? 

A  Fable  for  Critics. 

Meanwhile  Esterling  had  not  forgotten  me  ;  in  all  this 
time  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  him.  He  had  been  from 
the  first  very  neighborly,  and  now  dropped  into  my  studio 
quite  regularly  and  familiarly. 

He  borrowed  my  books  and  prints,  my  canvasses, 
stumps,  and  colors,  and  if  he  was  not  always  scrupulous 
about  returnino^  them,  I  never  thouo^ht  of  noticinof  what 
was,  of  course,  a  mere  oversight  in  one  who  was  other- 
wise so  frank,  cheerful,  and  friendly.  For,  as  I  have 
intimated,  Esterling  had  a  very  taking  air  of  good-fellow- 
ship, except  when  he  was  persecuted  by  duns,  or  was 
suffering  any  physical  discomfort.  Indeed,  his  easy, 
reckless,  happy-go-lucky  talk  was  very  diverting  to  me, 
and  there  was  an  indescribable  airy  grace  in  the  manner 
with  which  he  would  come  in,  help  himself  to  my  pipe,  or 
one  of  Worthley's  cigars,  from  the  window-seat,  stretch 
himself  in  an  easy-chair,  and,  in  the  best-natured  way  in 
the  world,  call  me  a  "grind,"  and  Stubbs  —  whom  he 
detested  —  "a  horrid  bore." 

'•  How  you  can  have  that  babbling  bird  about,  Fonde, 
I  don't  understand ;  his  talk  is  nothing  but  senseless  chat- 
ter.    I  should  fling  him  out  of  the  window,"  he  would 
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say,  blowing  out  a  wreath  of  smoke   and  complacently 
nursino:  his  handsome  le<2:s. 

*•  Compare  it  with  the  street-corner  chat  of  the  last 
person  you  met." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say.  I  don't  pretend  the  general  run  of 
men  are  much  better ;  but  the  most  of  them  occasionally 
talk  sense." 

"Keef  your  topsail!  Go  to  work!  Go  to  work!" 
cries  Stubbs. 

'*  Stop  your  noise ! "  returns  Esterling,  flinging  his 
cap  at  the  perch. 

"  Go  to  work !  Go  to  work,  Til  twist  your  beak  !  " 

'*  You  don't  teach  him  anything  but  a  mess  of  d — d 
impudence.  How  the  devil  does  he  know  I  ought  to  be 
at  work  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  general  impression  that  men  should  work 
and  parrots  should  talk." 

*'  Ha,  ha,  what  a  world  if  they  did  !  " 

Apropos  of  Esterling,  I  must  mention  here  a  sad  f\iult 
of  Worthley's,  to  wit :  a  habit  of  taking  the  most  violent, 
sudden,  and,  to  all  appearances,  unreasonable  prejudices 
against  men  and  opinions.  Such  a  feeling  he  entertained 
towards  Esterling,  whom  he  called  an  "  idler  and  a  fraud." 

Esteiling  certainly  was  not  fond  of  work,  and  in  this  he 
only  shared  a  failing  common  to  his  species ;  but,  as  he 
never  took  the  trouble  to  make  pretences  of  any  kind,  he 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  *'  fraud." 

Doubtless  Esterling's  little  familiarities  had  much  to  do 
with  Worthley's  dislike ;  but  these,  like  his  profanity, 
were  partly  the  result  of  his  Bohemian  life,  and  partly  of 
his  free-and-easy,  devil-may-care  humor.  To  me  he 
was  so  quite  unconscious  of  offending  as  to  be  simply 
amusing. 

Tiirough  Esterling,  I  had  meanwhile  enlarged  my  ac- 
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quaintance  with  Miss  Kunst ;  that  cheerful  and  industrious 
little  woman^  had  paid  me  many  flying  visits  while  pass- 
ing and  repassing  to  her  studio,  and  I  had  found  in  her 
divers  qualities  to  respect  and  admire. 

Having  met  her  of  late  continually  coming  and  going 
with  Esterling,  I  was  not  greatly  surprised  when  one  day 
he  came  in  and  asked  my  congratulations  on  their  en- 
gagement, which,  needless  to  say,  I  heartily  gave. 

'*  Yes,"  he  said,  suppressing  a  yawn,  "Tm  inclined  to 
think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  me.  Sophie  is  not 
beautiful,  nor  a  genius,  nor  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth  ; 
but  she  is  a  good,  sensible  little  body,  a  devilish  hard 
worker,  and  knows  just  how  to  take  care  of  a  fellow. 
And,"  he  continued,  pulling  his  yellow  mustache,  and 
looking  in  the  glass,  "a  fellow  needs  somebody  to  take 
care  of  him ;  this  owling  away  by  yourself  is  d — d  poor 
business.  But,  by-the-bye,  come  out  and  see  us —  Sophie 
wants  me  to  bring  you.  Got  anything  up  for  to-morrow 
night  ?  " 

"Ye-es,  that  is,  nothing  that  I  think  of." 

"  Come  and  drink  tea  with  us,  then ;  Til  call  in  and  get 
you." 

Having  no  good  reason  for  declining,  although  in  no 
very  social  mood,  I  accepted  the  invitation. 

Miss  Kunst  lived  in  a  quiet  street  in  the  suburbs,  in  a 
part  of  an  old-fashioned  double  house,  with  a  neat  little 
garden  in  front.  She  met  us  at  the  door,  and  led  the  way 
into  a  cheery,  comfortably-furnished  parlor. 

After  a  little.  Miss  Kunsfs  mother  appeared,  —  a  well- 
preserved  old  lady,  who,  save  for  a  few  wrinkles  and  gray 
hairs,  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  Miss  Kunst,  with  the 
same  outline  of  nose,  and  even  the  same  contour  and 
bloom  of  cheek. 
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As  tea-time  approached,  Miss  Kimst  several  times  ex- 
pressed wonder  to  her  mother,  and  her  mother  re-echoed 
the  sentiment,  as  to  what  could  be  keeping  "  Corinna;" 
and  subsequently  they  repeatedly  quoted  and  referred  to 
"Corinna"  as  approving"  or  disapproving  this  or  that 
matter  touched  upon  in  the  conversation,  until  at  length 
Miss  Kunst  deigned  to  explain  that  "Corinna"  was  a 
friend,  a  very  dear  friend,  who  lived  with  them,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  their  family  for  many  years. 

"A  very  superior  person,"  explained  Miss  Kunst,  with 
a  little  was:  of  her  head. 

"A  very  accomplished  and  extraordinary  person!" 
added  Mrs.  Kunst,  with  several  impressive  wags  of 
her  head. 

"Perhaps  the  most  intellectual  person,"  said  Miss  Kunst. 

"  The  most  decidedly  gifted  person,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Kunst. 

"  The  most  profound,"  pursued  Miss  Kunst. 

"And  acute,"  continued  Mrs.  Kunst. 

"  Imaginative,"  interjoined  Miss  Kunst.     , 

"Learned,"  added  Mrs.  Kunst. 

"And  surprising  person  we  have  ever  met,"  gasped 
Miss  Kunst,  quite  out  of  breath. 

"And  do  you  exjiect  —  that  is,  will  your  friend  be  at 
home  this  evening?  "   I  asked,  in  some  alarm. 

Both  ladies  hastened  to  assure  me  that  she  would,  and 
that  I  should  have  the  felicity  of  meeting  her,  when,  as 
they  spoke,  the  rattle  of  a  latch-key  was  heard  in  the 
outer  door,  and  they  eagerly  chorused :  — 

"There  she  is!" 

And  there  she  was,  sure  enough ;  for  in  a  short  time 
she  appeared,  and  I  was  presented — not  without  some 
natural  trepidation  —  to  Miss  Corinna  Quilty. 

Miss    Quilty   was   a  person   of   uncertain   age,  —  she 
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might  have  been  anywhere  from  eighteen  to  forty, — 
with  a  beaming  look,  which,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
when  engaged  in  the  frivolities  —  i.  c,  the  ordinary  com- 
merce—  of  society,  she  always  wore;  but  which,  after  a 
little  observation,  I  regarded  rather  as  the  result  of  habit 
than  the  exponent  of  any  inward  joy.  This  look  was 
maintained  unchano;ed  throuo^h  the  most  solemn  and 
amusing  situations,  and  consisted  mainly  in  a  display 
of  the  teeth,  a  moistening  of  the  lips,  and  an  occasional 
rapid  winking  of  the  eyes. 

Apart  from  this  beaming  look.  Miss  Quilty  had  not,  so 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  any  expression  whatever. 

Her  figure  was  plump,  and  of  the  hemispherical  order; 
her  forehead,  cheeks,  chin,  shoulders,  and  bust,  were  all 
more  or  less  globular,  and  her  general  appearance,  there- 
fore, not  unlike  that  of  an  exaggerated  cherub.  Her  eyes 
were  very  bright,  very  round,  and  very  staring;  her 
cheeks  red,  her  lips  always  moist,  while  the  skin  of  her 
whole  face  shone  in  a  way  suggestive  of  soap-suds. 

Miss  Quilty  was  quite  formal,  but  extremely  amiable, 
in  her  manners.  Her  dress  was  neat,  but  presented  a 
most  shocking  combination  of  colors ;  and,  if  I  had  not 
been  forewarned,  I  should  never  have  suspected  her  of 
being  formidable. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  I  lived  to  discover  my  mistake. 

Tea  was  presently  announced.  I  handed  out  Mrs.  Kunst, 
and  was  placed  opposite  Miss  Quilty.  During  tea  the  lat- 
ter said  little ;  in  fact,  she  was  so  unnoticeable,  and  alto- 
gether rather  commonplace,  as  evidently  to  mortify  her 
friends,  for  Miss  Kunst  reproachfully  observed :  — 

"  Corinna,  you  are  not  feeling  well,  I  fear." 

Miss  Quilty  professed  herself  in  the  best  of  health,  add- 
ing presently,  with  an  eye  fixed  on  me  :  — 
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"  And  I  prize  my  health  ;  health  is  freedom  ;  there  can 
be  no  freedom,  in  any  proper  sense,  without  health ;  free- 
dom, again,  is  content ;  to  be  satisfied  with  the  day  and 
hour  is  to  conquer  the  world ;  not  to  sigh  for  the  Unattain- 
able, nor  grieve  for  the  Irretrievable,  was  the  first  prob- 
lem in  philosophy,  —  it  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Epic- 
tetus !  " 

At  this  Miss  Kunst  wagged  her  head,  and  Mrs.  Kunst 
blinked  her  eyes  at  me  with  an  expression  of,  ♦♦  She  had 
you  there ! " 

But  as,  after  this  corruscation.  Miss  Quilty  again  lapsed 
into  silence,  Mrs.  Kunst  rather  testily  remarked :  — 

"Decidedly,  Corinna,  you  are  not  up  to  yourself  to- 
night ! " 

And  after  we  returned  to  the  parlor  the  good  lady 
ingenuously  explained  to  me  aside  :  — 

♦'It  depends  a  great  deal,  you  see,  on  the  company. 
If  there's  nothing  to  draw  her  out,  nobody  capable  of 
understanding  and  sympathizing  with  her,  she  very  rarely 
talks  to  advantage.  But  you  should  hear  her  on  club 
nights,  sir,  you  really  should !  " 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  Miss  Quilty 
gave  further  and  sufiicient  evidence  of  her  powers.  She 
showed  an  alarming  tendency  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
every  subject.  A  guest  and  a  stranger,  I  was  delivered 
up  to  her  as  proper  prey,  while  the  others  sat  around  in 
admiring  silence. 

Incautiously  I  allowed  myself  to  be  lured  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  subjects,  when  suddenly,  at  some 
critical  moment,  Miss  Quilty  would  dive  out  of  sight  into 
the  Unknown,  leaving  me  in  awe-struck  suspense  till  she 
again  came  to  the  surface.  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
reproduce  to  the  reader  more  of  the  strange  discoveries 
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and  invaluable  thougtits  she  brought  up  from  those  hidden 
wells  of  truth,  but  such  was  my  astonishment  at  the  per- 
formance that  I  retained  very  little  im^^ression  of  the 
result. 

But  perhaps  the  little  I  do  recall  will  be  deemed 
enough.  I  had  been  so  unwise,  I  remember,  as  to  ven- 
ture on  some  rather  crude  reflections  upon  society.  I  was 
punished  as  follows  :  — 

"Society!"  repeated  Miss  Quilty,  from  a  compassion- 
ating elevation.  "Society!  —  there  is  no  such  thing. 
What  we  call  '  Society'  is  a  pitiable  farce.  Society  means, 
if  it  means  anything,  the  coming  together  of  men  and 
women  for  intellectual  converse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  conditions  are  impossible.  Men  and  women  never 
meet.  These  creatures  we  see  about  us  are  but  forms, 
mere  shells,  integuments,  manifestations  of  an  inhering 
Consciousness  projected  into  Time  and  Space." 

I  recklessly  and  foolished  ventured  to  object  that,  in  a 
poor  and  limited  way,  society  must  be  possible,  because 
thought  was  actually  transmitted. 

"  Conscious  Self  sits  dumb  at  the  core  of  Being  with  no 
adequate  media  of  communion  ! "  interrupted  Miss  Quilty, 
and  immediately  dove  out  of  sight  and  understanding. 

The  evening  passed  in  a  succession  of  these  submarine 
exploits  on  the  part  of  Miss  Quilty,  and  I  was  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  all  that  had  been  said  of  her 
by  her  friends. 

There  had  been  constant  reference  during  the  evening 
to  "the  Club,"  and  what  was  said  and  done  at  "the 
Club ; "  and  when  Miss  Quilty,  as  a  mark  of  especial 
favor,  invited  me,  as  I  rose  to  go,  to  be  present  at  their 
next  meeting,  so  overawed  had  I  become  by  that  lady, 
that  I  meekly  accepted.     I  remarked  that  Esterling  gave 
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a  peculiar   soft  whistle    at   the   time,  but  little   thought 
of  the  consequences  I  should  bring  upon  myself. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I 
was  simimoned  to  the  wedding,  Esterling  simply  explain- 
ing:— 

"It's  a  little  sudden,  but  Sophie  and  I  both  thought 
it  would  be  unnecessary  and  foolish  to  put  it  off  longer." 

'*  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on,"  I  thought, 
as  I  walked  up  the  little  garden  path  on  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer morning,  and  was  presently  ushered  into  the  parlor 
to  find  the  bride  herself  looking  almost  pretty  in  her 
snowy  white  di-ess  and  bridal  flowers,  with  her  frank, 
honest  face  glowing  with  pride  and  happiness. 

She  told  me  aside,  as  we  sat  waiting  for  the  carriage  to 
take  us  to  church,  that  she  knew  very  well  she  was  not 
good  enough  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  fine  fellow  as  Ester- 
ling  ;  but  then  she  added,  naively  :  — 

"  He  needs  somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  and  he  has 
chosen  me,  and  thinks  I  can  make  him  happy ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  try,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy 
myself." 

And  Esterling  did  look  like  a  "  fine  fellow,"  in  his  per- 
fectly-fitting wedding  suit,  with  his  bright,  clear  eyes, 
well-cut  features,  and  graceful  figure. 

And  the  house  was  quite  bowery  with  flowers,  while 
Mrs.  Kunst  had  fairly  outdone  expectation  on  the  wedding 
feast,  sayiQg,  in  explanation,  "Weddings  don't  come 
every  year  in  this  family." 

And  Miss  Quilty  looked  more  beaming  and  gracious, 
and  was  dressed  in  more  shocking:  taste  than  ever :  to 
such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  Esterling,  who  was,  in  his  way, 
fastidious  about  dress,  indulged  in  a  little  mild  profanity. 
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But  he  soon  got  over  it,  and  we  all  set  off  betimes  for 
the  church.  And  the  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang,  the 
breezes  blew,  and  the  twain  were  made  one. 

Poor  Mrs.  Kunst  shed  a  few  tears  as  they  drove  away, 
while  Miss  Quilty  remarked :  — 

**  Affinities  are  mysterious ! " 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

MOTHEIl  AND  SON. 

A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 
The  holiest  thing  alive. 

"  The  Three  Graves." — Coleridge. 


"There's  a  strange  expression  to  that  man's  face.  I 
wonder  Mr.  Worthley  employs  him." 

"How  so?" 

"Why,  a  kind  of  fortive,  hesitating  look;  an  air  of 
distrust.  Then,  too,  he  has  a  weak  mouth,  which  is  never 
gathered  up  into  resolve.  Moreover,  he  always  avoids 
your  eye,  and  altogether  doesn't  seem  trustworthy." 

This  criticism  of  Peg's  gave  me  a  little  shock,  for  I  had 
been  taking  much  pride  in  Dan's  altered  looks ;  and,  in- 
deed, what  with  his  cleanliness  of  person,  neat  dress,  and 
quiet,  resj)ectful  manners,  he  had  greatly  changed  for  the 
better,  —  a  fact  which  Peg,  of  course,  could  not  take  into 
calculation. 

And  so,  after  a  little  hesitation,  I  told  her  liis  history,  in 
which,  as  I  had  hoped,  she  took  a  lively  interest;  and,  as 
Worthley  sent  him  almost  daily  to  the  house  on  some 
errand  or  other,  I  remarked  she  took  pains  after  that 
to  notice  him  and  show  him  kindness. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  above  conversation,  as  we 
all  sat  together,  Peg  startled  us  by  suddenly  jumping  up 
and  asking,  in  an  eager  way :  — 
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"  Whaf  s  that  man's  name  ?  " 

• '  Man  —  eh  ?  what  man  ?  " 

"The  man  that  comes  here,  the  robber  —  why,  Mr. 
Worthley's  man  !  "  she  exclaimed  impatiently. 

"Dan?" 

"Yes;  what's  his  last  name?" 

"Hm-m-m,  —  I  declare  I've  forgotten;  some  common 
name,  —  Brown,  Jones,  Smith,   or  Robinson." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  it?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  it  went  into  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 
Ah,  stop!  I  do  remember ;  he  had  several  names !  '■ 

"  Several  names !  "  repeated  Peg. 

"Aliases." 

"  But  the  real  one,  —  did  you  ever  hear  that  ?  " 

' '  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did  —  let  me  see  —  it  was  Jones !  " 

Peg  resumed  her  book,  with  a  disappointed  air,  only 
explaining  her  sudden  interest  in  Dan  as  an  absurd  fancy 
we  should  laugh  at. 

The  next  day  Dan  came  again  with  a  message.  Peg, 
Avho  was  reading  at  the  window  when  he  entered,  pres- 
ently rose  and  brought  the  closed  book  to  me,  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  and  left  the  room  while  he  was  delivering 
his  errand. 

She  had  written  with  a  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf:  — 

"Ask  him  again  about  his  name." 

"  Dan,"  said  I,  after  he  had  done  his  errand,  and  was 
about  to  retire,  "  Pve  forgotten  about  your  name.  I  think 
you  gave  me  a  choice  of  several,  but  I  cannot  recall  the 
real  one." 

"  I  didn't  give  jo  the  real  one,  sir." 

"True,  I  remember  now;  you  gave  me  one  you  said 
would  do.  But  it  won't  do  any  longer,  Dan ;  I  want  to 
know  your  real  name  now.  Have  you  any  reason  for 
concealing  it  ?  " 
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He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said:  — 

"None,  'ceptin'  I  want  to  put  no  disgrace  on  tliem  that's 
honest  what  bears  it ! " 

**  You'll  never  put  disgrace  on  any  name  again,  I  hope, 
Dan,  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  your  name  now,  and  I 
will  see  that  no  harm  comes  of  your  telling  it." 

♦*I  know  you've  some  good  reason,  or  you  wouldn't 
ask ;  but  I  hope  you'll  not  want  me  to  take  it  again,  sir, 
for  I  wouldn't  like  to." 

*'l  shall  not  want  you  to  take  it  again,  unless  it  were 
clearly  better  for  you  to  do  so." 

"I  have  no  objections  to  tellin'  ye  the  name,  sir;  I've 
no  great  cause  to  be  proud  of  it.  My  real  name  is  Dan'l 
SkerritV 

After  he  went,  Peg  came  into  the  room,  holding  up  a 
cautioning  finger. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "J  am  going  to  tell  you  his  name. 
I  have  been  haunted  by  an  impression  which  I  cannot 
shake  off,  which  flashed  down  upon  me  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  a  clear  sky,  that  this  man  is  poor  Skerritt's 
long-lost  son ! " 

♦'  Don't  build  any  high  hopes  upon  such  foundation ;  the 
chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  your  theory." 

*'  If  they  were  ten  thousand,  I  would  stake  my  intuition 
against  your  arithmetic,"  said  Peg,  confidently.  **  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  dissimilar,  generally  speaking,  than 
the  faces  of  Skerritt  and  this  young  man.  Yet  there  are 
two  or  three  odd  little  tricks  of  manner  which  I  have 
noticed  in  him  from  the  first,  so  striking  and  so  familiar 
to  me  that  I  was  constantly  tormented  by  the  resem- 
blance, till,  as  I  sat  reading  the  other  day,  it  came  to  me 
as  I  have  described.  And  now  all  that  remains  is  to 
cross-examine  him,  the  next  time  he  comes,  about  his 
mother." 
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Accordingly,  when  Dan  next  appeared,  I  carefully  ap- 
proached the  subject,  and  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
his  mother's  looks. 

*♦  Yeah,  sir.  Oh,  indeed  I  do,  —  I  shall  never  forget 
her!"" 

*' Was  she  peculiar-looking?  " 

'*  She  looked  like  what  she  war,  —  a  hard  customer!  " 

*'  Can  you  describe  her  looks  ?  " 

"Well  enouofh,  sir:  she  war  a  thin,  little,  lean  mite 
of  a  body,  so  vicious  flesh  wouldn't  stick  to  her  no  more'n 
to  a  savage  pig.  She  had  a  hard  look  in  her  eye,  and  a 
face  as  white  as  chalk ;  an'  she  was  always  a-tearin'  around 
findin^  something  to  jaw  about." 

This  conversation,  reported  to  Peg,  decided- her  to 
write  at  once  to  Trescott  Hall,  and  without  raising  un- 
necessary hopes  ask  Mrs.  Skerritt  to  come  to  Nimport. 

She  came  directly,  —  a  spare  little  woman  in  black, 
with  a  look  of  restless  energy,  and  a  severe  face,  which, 
when  she  talked,  sometimes  showed  traces  of  great  sen- 
sibility. 

Although  evidently  gifted  with  an  unusual  power  of 
self-control,  she  seemed  scarcely  able  to  repress  her 
great  and  natural  agitation. 

After  listening  to  her.  story,  there  was  little  room  for 
doubt  that,  by  a  strange  and  mysterious  chance,  it  lay  in 
our  hands  to  bring  to  a  happy  issue  a  sad  but  romantic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  these  two  misguided  peojile. 

Not  that  we  were  quite  without  fears  about  the  result ; 
Peg,  especially,  seemed  to  dread  the  efiect  on  the  mother 
of  a  possible  cold  or  harsh  reception.  We  thought  bet- 
ter, therefore,  in  a  measure,  to  prepare  them  both  for  the 
interview. 

We  had  appointed  the  next  day  for  the  meeting,  but 
such  was  the   impatience   of  Mrs.  Skerritt  that  I  was 
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obliged  to  send  for  Dan  to  come  up  the  evening  of  her 
arrival. 

Peg  sat  in  her  usual  seat  at  the  window  when  he  en- 
tered, while  Mrs.  Skerritt  had  retired  to  an  adjoining 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  partly  open. 

"  Dan,"  I  said,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  "  it  has 
become  necessary,  for  reasons  that  will  presently  ajjpear, 
to  ask  you  a  few  more  questions  about  yourself" 
^  He  looked  somewhat  curious,  but  stood  quietly  atten- 
tive, in  his  respectful,  abashed  way,  turning  his  hat  in  his 
hand. 

"  You  said,  I  think,  that  your  mother  was  dead  ?" 

"  Yeah,  sir." 

* '  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  was  told  it,  sir,  a  long  time  ago,  an' I  guess  it's 
true ;  she'd  a  jawed  herself  to  bits  afore  now ;  ef  she 
aint  dead,  it's  time  she  was." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Peg,  tiu'ning  about,  "  if  your  mother 
were  living  now  you  would  find  her  very  different." 

"Perhaps  I  should,  miss,  but  th'aint  no  chance  of  it; 
she's  dead  an'  gone  for  sure,  an'  I  aint  a  goin'  to  bear  her 
no  grudge  ef  I  can  help  it.  She  was  hard  on  me,  an'  ef 
she  didn't  live  to  be  sorry  for  it  she'd  oughter." 

**  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  your  mother  again  if  she 
could  be  brought  back  to  life,  and  you  found  that  she  had 
been  sorry  for  it;  very,  very  sorry  for  it;  that  she  had 
known  nothing  hut  sorrow  for  it  for  many  weaiy  years 
after  you  went  away  ?  " 

Dan  made  an  uneasy  movement,  and  turned  his  hat 
faster  and  faster. 

"  Wouldn't  you  want  to  see  her  again,  if  you  knew  that 
you  had  caused  her  all  this  sorrow,  suffering  and  pain  ; 
that  she  had  worn  out  her  strength  ;  that  she  had  broken 
down  her  health ;   that  she  had  spent  sleepless  nights, 
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travelled  weary  miles,  shed  bitter  tears,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  the  only  one  she  had  left  to  love  and  cherish 
in  the  world  ?  " 

Dan  had  gradually  turned  about  till  he  met  Peg's  glow- 
ing eyes,  and  saw  her  earnest,  eloquent  face,  when, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  he  dropped  his  hat  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  Would  you  not  have  more  patience  with  her?"  con- 
tinued Peg,  in  a  low,  steady  voice,  '*if  you  knew  that, 
when  she  was  so  hard  upon  you,  she  was  suffering  under 
trials  almost  too  great  for  a  woman  to  bear,  —  trials  that 
had  been  borne  so  long  and  patiently,  that  they  had 
soured  her  heart,  spoiled  her  temper,  and  shattered  her 
nerves ;  trials  that  your  own  perverse  and  disobedient 
conduct  increased  as  she  saw  you  growing  up  in  the 
same  ways  and  habits  that  had  brought  sorrow  and  dis- 
grace to  other  members  of  her  family  gone  before  ? 

♦'  Would  it  not  soften  your  feeling  towards  her,  if  you 
knew  that  at  the  very  time  she  seemed  so  hard  to  you, 
she  was  working  by  day,  and  thinking  and  planning  by 
night,  to  get  money  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  you,  and 
remove  you  from  the  evil  influences  to  which  you  were 
so  prone  to  yield  ?" 

A  big  sob  burst  from  Dan,  and  the  tears  trickled 
through  his  fingers. 

**  Would  no  feeling  of  love,  or  pity,  or  compassion, 
come  to  you,  if  she  could  return  but  for  one  moment 
to  beg  your  forgiveness  for  the  cruelty  and  hardship  of 
the  past  ?  " 

*'I  said  I  didn't  hev'  no  grudge  ag'in  her,  an'  I  aint," 
sobbed  Dan. 

"But  suppose  she  were  not  dead;  suppose  she  were 
still  living,  still  hoping  and  trusting  that  the  day  will 
come  when  you  will  be  reunited ;  still  praying  to  God  to 
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give  you  back  as  a  support  and  solace  to  her  declining 
years ;  still  living  and  toiling,  and  storing  her  hard- 
earned  wages,  in  the  faith  that  God  will  hear  her  prayers  ; 
still  watching  and  waiting  and  seeking,  as  she  has  never 
ceased  to  watch  and  wait  and  seek  every  moment  of  the 
long,  long  bitter  years  since  you  went  away ;  nay,  sup- 
pose she  were  close  at  hand,  here  in  this  very  room, 
eager,  aching,  longing  to  fold  in  her  loving  arms  her 
long-lost,  sinning,  benighted  boy  ?  " 

The  door  flew  open ;  an  irrepressible  cry  of  joy  and 
grief  burst  upon  the  air,  and  mother  and  son  were  folded 
in  each  other's  arms. 

Peg  and  I  at  once  retired,  and  left  them  together. 

Nature  reassumed  her  sway,  welding  together  in  closer 
union  the  long-dissevered  bonds. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  tender,  anxious  look  with 
which  the  mother  strove  to  find  her  lost  boy  in  the  stal- 
wart man.  That  she  succeeded  in  part  in  doing  this,  was 
evident  from  the  contented  look  that  soon  dawned  upon 
her  face. 

And  now,  with  her  energetic  nature,  she  went  straight- 
way to  work,  making  plans  for  the  future.  She  deter- 
mined to  come  to  Nimport,  buy  a  cottage  somewhere  in 
the  suburbs,  and  take  her  prodigal  home. 

She  lost  no  time  in  putting  her  plan  into  execution. 
With  part  of  her  long-stored  earnings  she  bought  and 
furnished  a  neat  little  place,  which,  with  her  notable 
thrift,  she  soon  transformed  into  a  temple  of  order,  clean- 
liness, and  comfort. 

In  the  small  patch  of  ground  adjoining  her  house  she 
raised  vegetables  for  her  own  use,  and  herbs  and  medi- 
cinal roots  for  the  market ;  and  with  the  help  of  Dan  she 
soon  had  everything  in  apple-pie  order. 

We  all  took  a  natural  interest  in  her  success,  and  each 
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one  contributed  some  little  article  of  comfort  or  ornament 
to  her  establishment. 

Christie,  especially,  seemed  enchanted  with  the  place, 
and  repeatedly  wished  that  she  had  herself  "  such  a  dear 
little  love  of  a  cottage,  only  Crixey  would  be  sure  and 
carry  away  the  roof  of  it  some  fine  morning  on  his  head." 

Very  strange  was  another  speech  of  Christie's  in  connec- 
tion with  this  cottage.  It  was  a  bright  summer  afternoon 
when  we  had  all  driven  out,  at  Mrs.  Skerritt's  invitation, 
to  eat  a  dish  of  her  own  strawberries  in  the  little  vine- 
hung  porch,  Christie,  seated  in  a  frame-work  of  honey- 
suckle, with  the  neglected  fruit  before  her,  said  in  a  half 
whisper,  witli  a  far-off  gaze  fixed  on  the  setting  sun  :  — 

'•  I  have  always  thouglit  I  should  like  to  come  to  such  a 
sweet,  quiet  little  spot  as  this  to  hide  away  and  die  when 
I  have  grown  tired  and  sick  of  life,  and  have  lost  my 
friends,  and  hope,  and  youth." 

"  What  is  Christie  saying  ?"  asked  Peg. 

"Arrant  nonsense  to  your  brother,  to  keep  him  from 
eating  too  many  berries,"  she  returned,  with  a  light 
laugh. 

Whatever  his  mother  might  have  been  in  early  years, 
she  now  showed  a  devotion  to  Dan  that  greatly  astonished, 
and  in  time  had  its  effect  on  him. 

The  scrupulous  neatness  of  his  home-surroundings  — 
amountins:  almost  to  elegance  —  also  resulted  in  awaken- 
ing  his  self-respect. 

But  as  a  crooked  twig  can  never  be  perfectly  straight- 
ened, so  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  long-warped  moral  nature 
can  ever,  in  this  life,  be  quite  brought  back  to  the  recti- 
linear. 

I  was  startled  by  Dan's  rushing  into  my  studio  one  day, 
not  long  after  his  mother's  coming  to  Nimport,  with  the 
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old,  hunted  outlaw  look  in  his  eye,  crying,  as  he  thrust  a 
package  into  my  hand  :  — 

"Take  it!  Take  it  away  from  me!  Quick!  Oh,  do 
not  wait !  He  sent  me  with  it,  but  —  but  I  can't  trust  ray- 
self,  an'  the  old  devil  has  come  back  on  me,  an'  it's  no 
use,  he'll  never  leave  me  alone  now  ;  I  begun  bad,  an'  I'll 
never  do  nothin'  different !  " 

I  examined  the  package.  It  was  a  sealed  envelope, 
containing  money  of  a  considerable  amount,  and  so 
marked  on  the  outside. 

After  a  moment's  thought  I  handed  the  package  back. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  shall  not  take  it.  You  must  go, 
though  fifty  devils  came  back  upon  you,  and  deliver  it  as 
you  were  directed.  It  is  time,"  I  added  sternly,  "you 
had  put  such  temptations  to  flight  forever." 

"  Yer  must  come  with  me  then." 

"I  shall  not,"  I  replied,  emphatically.  "You  must 
fight  this  battle,  and  win  this  victory  alone.  You  must 
conquer  now  and  forever  all  these  old  demons  of  sin  and 
weakness  that  beset  your  life." 

He  groaned  and  shook  his  head,  saying,  "I  can't, 
I  can't.     Oh,  yer  don't  know,  yer  don't  know,  sir." 

"I  do  know;  I  know  you  must  learn  to  lean  upon 
your  own  strength ;  to  rely  upon  your  own  jjrinciple. 
You  must  learn  to  see  that  you  would  not  only  be  a 
coward,  but  a  fool,  to  take  the  back  track  now ;  to 
exchange  the  comfort  and  security  of  your  present  life, 
for  anything  you  could  gain  by  yielding  to  such  tempta- 
tions.    Go,"  I  concluded,  "go  at  once,  and  go  alone." 

My  decided  and  uncompromising  manner  braced  Dan 
up  to  do  his  duty.  I  saw  plainly  that  it  was  an  attempted 
shirking  of  responsibility  which,  if  indulged,  would  be 
renewed  whenever  he  experienced  any  inward  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  duty  and  temptation. 
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Looking  ashamed,  and  no  little  crest-fallen,  lie  took  up 
the  package  and  retired ;  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
delivered  it  safe. 

The  event  justified  mj  judgment.  Finding  that,  in- 
stead of  treating  him  like  a  child,  I  held  him  to  the 
responsibility  of  a  man,  he  henceforth  showed  himself 
one. 

But  who  shall  say  what  conflicts  between  good  and 
evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  sin  and  virtue,  were  waged 
in  this  transitional  state  ?  Who  shall  say  what  crosses  he 
may  have  borne,  what  crowns  he  may  have  won,  which 
will  never  be  revealed  till  all  is  made  clear  in  the  blaze 
of  infinite  truth  ? 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


FLIGHT. 


I  would  it  were  bedtime,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

Henry  IV.,  Part  1,  Act  F.,  Sc.  1. 

Spkestg  to  summer,  summer  to  autumn,  the  year  rolled 
on  and  brought  the  golden  October  days.  Outside  the 
city  walls,  and  along  the  winding  turnpikes,  from  the 
roadside  birch  and  sumach  to  the  spreading  chestnuts  on 
the  hill,  and  farther  on  to  the  grove  and  forest,  allwas 
ablaze  with  color ;  color  vivid  and  varied  as  thouo^h  the 
vapory  keystone  of  some  rainbow  arch  had  given  way, 
and  let  the  "many-colored  Iris"  fall  shattered  over  hill 
and  dali3. 

We  had  planned  for  a  day  in  the  country,  and  were 
just  on  the  point  of  starting  one  morning,  —  Peg,  Dosia, 
the  doctor  and  I,  in  a  barouche,  and  Worthley  alongside 
on  horseback,  —  when  Christie  drove  up  in  her  phaeton. 

She  was  taking  her  husband  to  his  office,  and  only 
stopped  to  leave  a  message.  Peg  and  Dosia  immediately 
cried  out  for  them  to  join  us. 

Christie  seemed  delighted,  and  turned  to  consult  her 
husband.  He  hesitated ;  all  joined  in  the  invitation  but 
me.  I  busied  myself  with  the  horses.  I  could  not 
invite  him,  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat ;  his  presence 
cast  a  blight  on  everything  for  me  ;  I  regarded  him  with 
an  invincible  aversion.     Why  should  I  trifle  with  words? 
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I  hated  him ;  hated  him  as  I  would  have  hated  a  viper, 
from  that  moment  in  which  he  was  revealed  to  me. 

Did  he  notice  my  silence  ?  I  hojDed  not  then  ;  I  hope 
not  now ;  and  have  hoped  not,  every  moment  of  the  inter- 
vening years  in  which  I  would  have  recalled  that  hour 
at  whatever  cost,  and  added  my  entreaties  with  the  rest; 
nay,  begged  and  implored  him  to  go  with  us,  if  but  so  I 
could  have  changed  the  history  of  that  day,  removed 
him  from  a  great  temjDtation,  held  him  back  from  the  dark 
path  he  was  about  to  tread. 

I  try  to  console  myself  now  with  the  thought  it  could 
have  made  no  difference ;  that  this  life  is  not  so  much  a 
thing  of  chance  that  an  accident  so  petty  could  change 
a  whole  future.  But  conscience  does  not  acquit  me;  we 
see  trifles  as  inconsiderable  affect  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men.  Amono^  the 
impalpable  nothings  that  go  to  make  up  a  volition,  a  hair 
oftentimes  turns  the  balance. 

He  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Immediately 
black-winged  Nemesis,  sweeping  from  the  clouds,  poured 
the  jelly  of  irresolution  into  the  fatal  moi^  of  will,  and 
he  said,  "No." 

And  so  Christie  gave  her  message  and  drove  away, 
leaning  out  of  her  carriage  and  waving  us  adieu ;  her 
bright,  beautiful  face  wreathed  with  smiles,  and  radiant 
with  happiness,  never,  never,  nevermore  —  dear,  kind 
friend,  brave,  sweet  little  woman !  —  to  waft  us  cheery 
greetings  ;  nevermore  to  smile  on  us  again. 

Our  ride  was  all  that  we  expected,  and  more.  Perfec- 
tion crowned  the  day,  and  we  marked  it  with  the  whitest 
stone ;  for  nothing  that  could  be  added  in  the  way  of 
wholesome  mirth,  healthful  exercise,  hearty  appetite,  and 
—  it  must  be  confessed  —  arrant  nonsense,  was  wanting. 

We  drove  home  through  the  yellow  twilight,  expend- 
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ing  our  parting  enthusiasm  in  snatches  of  song,  and,  as 
the  night  came  on,  in  picking  out  some  of  the  obscurer 
constellations,  —  "  Lacerta,"  "  Vulpecula,"  and  the  trip- 
let-trickling stream  of  "Aquarius  "  in  the  darkening  sky. 

Skerritt  had  a  hot  supper  for  us,  —  having  come  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  —  and  Dan  was  in  waiting  to  take 
Worthlev's  horse. 

We  sat  long  at  the  table,  and  at  length  adjourned  to 
the  library,  where  the  first  tire  of  the  season  was  blazing 
on  the  hearth.  The  moon  was  full,  and  flooded  the  room 
with  its  rays.  I  turned  out  the  gas,  and  sat  down  in  a 
corner  to  study  the  contrasting  lights,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  gathered  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Secure  in  my  corner,  I  joined  in  the  talk,  or  stole  un- 
suspected cat-naps,  as  I  chose.  Nobody  took  heed  of  the 
time,  till  Peg,  lazily  counting  the  strokes  of  a  distant  bell, 
declared  it  midnight,  and  we  all  rose  to  retire. 

Assembled  in  the  hall  to  say  good-night,  we  were 
detained  by  a  jiassage-at-arms  between  Worthley  and 
Dosia.  The  latter  had  been  wishing  for  some  great  mis- 
sion in  life.  ,. 

"  Pooh !  "  said  Worthley,  in  mock  contempt,  *'  you  are 
not  equal  to  it." 

"Why  not.?" 

"You  are  too  giddy." 

"Indeed  and  indeed!  before  everything  else,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  plain  speaking.  Pray,  when  have  you 
seen  me  giddy?" 

"To-day." 

"  In  what  respect?" 

"  You  sang  idle  songs,  made  silly  speeches,  and 
caused  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  noise." 

"And  you?" 

"I  was  quiet,  and  thouglitful,  and  philosophic." 
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"  Yes  ;  not  to  say  stupid,  and  pokey,  and  glum." 

•'Now,  that  is  not  argumentative;  that  is  simply 
abusive." 

*•  Under  what  compulsion  must  I  bo  argumentative?" 

"None;  else  you  would  disprove  my  assertion.  But 
ah,  poor  wretch,  you  cannot  help  it." 

'•  Wretch,  and  cannot  help  it  ?    Now  you  grow  obscure." 

"You  cannot  help  being  giddy,  because  giddiness  is  a 
Fonde  characteristic  ;  it  extends  to  the  whole  family." 

"  Be  assured  you,  at  least,  shall  never  be  troubled  with 
it  again,  for  henceforth  I  forbid  you  the  house.  Go,  sir ! " 
she  continued,  approaching  the  door  with  a  stage  stride, 
"  and  never  presume  to  darken  this  threshold  again !  " 

Just  about  to  put  her  hand  on  the  latch,  she  was  startled 
by  a  sharp  peal  of  the  bell.  Opening  the  door  imme- 
diately, we  beheld  Christie  standing  on  the  steps, 
wrapped  in  a  shawl,  with  a  travelling-bag  in  her  hand. 
She  stepped  in  without  a  word,  and  walked  directly 
into  the  library.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale ;  her  eyes  were 
glassy  and  staring ;  her  lips,  colorless  ;  her  hands,  trem- 
bling. She  looked  at  us  with  a  fixed  gasse,  apparently 
unable  to  speak. 

At  a  loss  to  account  for  her  great  agitation,  we  gentle- 
men withdrew  from  the  room. 

After  a  little,  Worthley  and  the  doctor  —  considering 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  improbability  of  their 
being  needed  —  took  their  leave.  I  walked  a  few  blocks 
with  them  to  take  the  air,  and  sauntered  home  through 
the  silent  streets,  puzzling  over  Christie's  visit. 

I  was  met  at  the  door  by  Peg  and  Dosia,  in  the  greatest 
alarm,  crying :  — 

"  She  is  gone !     Quick,  follow,  find  her  !  " 

"  Gone  ! " 

"Yes  ;  run  away!  " 
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"Which  way?" 

"  Straight  down  the  street." 

Without  waiting  for  further  explanation,  I  started  off 
on  a  blind  chase. 

I  put  the  one  or  two  straggling  policemen  I  met  on  the 
track,  and  after  a  wearisome  search  of  two  or  three  hours 
went  to  the  police  head-quarters,  and  left  a  description  of 
the  fugitive. 

Then  at  length  I  returned  home,  fatigued  and  dis- 
heartened. I  found  the  girls  awaiting  my  return  in  a 
fever  of  impatience. 

And  now  I  first  learned  the  cause  of  Christie's  distress : 
her  husband  had  left  her.  Sitting  up  for  him,  as  usual, 
that  night,  she  had  at  length,  at  eleven  o'clock,  gone  to 
her  room,  and  found  there  a  note  from  him  on  the  dress- 
ing-table. 

**  And  here  it  is,"  said  Dosia;  '*  she  read  it  to  us  and 
left  it  behind." 

I  opened  the  sheet  Dosia  handed  to  me,  and  read  the 
following  lines,  hastily  scribbled  with  a  lead  pencil :  — 

"My  dear,  dear  little  Wife, — This  is  to  bid  you 
good-by.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you.  I  may  never  see 
you  again.  I  am  in  great  trouble,  and  can  only  get  free 
of  it  by  going  away.  I  can  no  longer  take  care  of  you, 
my  darling.  I  have  lost  everything  in  the  world,  and 
am  a  besTfTfar. 

*'  It  is  better  that  I  should  go.  Do  not  think  me  cruel. 
I  could  do  you  no  good  by  staying ;  and  friends  may  help 
and  care  for  you  when  I  am  gone. 

"  This  house,  with  everything  of  mine  in  it,  belongs  to 
my  creditors.  They  will  take  j)ossession  when  they  hear 
I  am  gone.  Do  not  be  alarmed;  they  cannot  harm  you. 
You  have  a  right  to  your  own  wardrobe  and  jewels. 
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"  Don't  think  I  have  ceased  to  love  you,  my  darling, 
because  I  leave  you.  I  shall  always  love  you.  I  must 
go.  I  cannot  explain  any  further  now.  Time  may,  per- 
haps, make  these  crooked  things  straight,  when  I  will  tell 
you  all. 

**  Once  more,  good-by.  Do  not  believe  any  evil  stories 
you  may  hear,  but  think  of  me  always  as 

«*  Your  faithful  and  loving  husband, 

"CD." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

MISSING. 

Oh,what  men  dare  do  I   what  men  may  do  I 
"What  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do ! 

Much  Ado  about  J^othing ,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

Day  dawned,  —  a  day  of  blasts  and  gusts  and  piercing 
chills ;  clouds  of  dust  swept  the  streets,  blinding  the 
eyes,  and  lying  thick  in  every  fold  of  the  garments ; 
a  relentless  day  it  was,  bringing  no  promise  of  change, 
no  random  sunshine,  no  welcome  rain-cloud,  —  sent  as  an 
avant-courier  of  winter,  to  freeze  the  last  tender  remem- 
brance of  summer  from  the  heart ;  a  day  that  seemed 
ordered  and  possessed  by  one  of  those  hideous,  winged 
gods  of  Japanese  mythology,  who,  lying  above,  wrapt  in 
the  cold  gray  mist,  looked  down  through  the  cloud-rifts 
with  his  evil  white  eyes. 

Up  and  down  the  city  streets  and  thoroughfares,  the 
day  seemed  to  wreak  its  dreariness  and  malice  on  man- 
kind; the  poor  looked  more  forlorn  and  wretched,  the 
rich,  harder  and  more  uncharitable. 

Casualties,  too,  signalized  the  day :  a  ship  was  lost  off 
the  coast;  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  the  suburbs ;  a  well- 
known  citizen  —  one  of  our  own  near  neighbors  —  was 
reported  "missing." 

Missing !  Yesterday,  in  our  midst,  walking  our  streets, 
eating  with  us,  drinking  with  us,  talking  with  us,  our 
brother,  friend  and  neighbor,  a  man  as  full  of  life,  vigor. 
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and  activity,  of  hopes  for  the  future,  of  plan  and  project, 
purpose  and  intent,  of  fair  expectation  of  life  and  safety, 
as  we  ourselves;  and  now  —  gone,  vanished,  dropped 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  quick  and  sentient,  translated 
by  inscrutable  means  to  that  vast  misty  realm  of  the  Un- 
known that  lies  about  us,  coterminous  with  the  world  of 
sense  and  reality, —  the  land,  not  of  Death,  but  of  Mystery, 
which  holds  those,  the  great  host  of  "the  unaccounted 
for ;  "  which  holds  the  innumerable  things  lost  and  never 
found;  which  holds,  perhaps,  in  embodied  shapes,  the 
unrealized  dreams  of  youth,  the  blighted  hopes  and  futile 
schemes  of  ambition. 

Missing !  No  poor  waif  or  nameless  nobody ;  no  home- 
less, friendless  tramp  ;  no  hopeless  suicide,  —  none  of  this 
wretched  social  vermin ;  but  a  man  of  respectability,  po- 
sition, wealth ;  a  man  known  on  'change ;  a  man  holding 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

A  week  passed,  when,  one  evening,  starting  from  some 
mysterious  source,  a  dread  whisper,  a  red-tongued  rumor, 
flies  up  and  down  the  thronged  streets  ;  through  the  banks 
and  counting-houses ;  through  the  busy  offices  of  the  mu- 
nicipal hall  to  the  alert  Chief  of  Police,  to  His  Honor  the 
Mayor ;  through  the  courts  where  the  Honorable  Justices 
sit  administering  the  law;  through  crowded  alleys  and 
purlieus  of  vice,  down  upon  the  docks  and  among  the 
shipping;  into  the  busy  newspaper  offices,  where  one 
bald  fact  is  spread,  with  startling  italics  and  store  of 
cheap  sensationalism,  over  column  after  column,  and 
sent  out  wet  from  the  press,  by  blatant  urchins,  into  the 
excited  streets. 

A  couple  of  dogs,  smelling  at  a  heap  of  rubbish,  be- 
come strangely  excited ;  their  behavior  is  so  singular  as 
to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  an  idle  groom,  who,  turning 
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over  the  rubbish  with  a  fork,  unearths  a  Thing  of  Horror. 
Mystery  has  yielded  up  its  prey!  The  "Missing"  is 
found ! 

Savage  violence,  wrought  by  one  intelligent,  responsi- 
ble creature  ujoon  another;  violence  so  cold,  terrible, 
and  ruthless,  as  could  only  have  sprung  from  the  deadliest 
malice.  Society  gives  a  conventional  shudder,  and  tran- 
quilly pursues  her  way :  why  should  she  not?  The  thing 
is  common  enough,  God  knows.  Yet  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  and  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels. 

The  case  is  given  to  the  police,  i.  e.,  the  aggregate  Or- 
dinary Man  in  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  —  poor 
wretch !  —  neither  wiser  nor  more  foolish  than  the  rest 
of  us.  The  case  !  —  and  what  is  the  case  ?  So  far,  it 
consists  of  a  Thing,  in  a  certain  condition :  required  to 
know  when,  how,  and  by  whom  brought  to  that  condition. 

The  facts  are  few,  but  they  are  significant:  there  is 
found  with  the  Thing  :  — 

Item.  —  A  watch,  and  pocket-book  filled  with  money, 
tied  in  a  handkerchief,  —  once  the  Thing's. 

ItcTn.  —  A  blood-stained  shirt,  of  the  finest  linen,  and 
beautifully  wrought  in  front,  with  the  owner's  name  care- 
fully torn  out,  —  not  the  Thing's. 

Item.  —  Several  deep,  well-defined  tracks  of  a  number 
nine  shoe,  —  also  not  the  Thing's. 

The  police  took  the  case,  and,  being  mortal  and  finite, 
neither  omniscient  nor  omnipotent,  they  did  not  make 
much  of  it,  and  were  consequently  properly  vilified  by 
the  disappointed  public,  and  lectured  and  instructed  by 
a  patronizing  press. 

And  so,  for  all  that  came  of  it,  Mystery  might  as  well 
have  kept  its  prey,  and  the  "Missing"  never  have  been 
found. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

SEAKCn. 

Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 

To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 

After  my  flight. 

As  You  Like  It. 

We  were  too  mucli  distressed  at  Christie's  misery  and 
flight  to  find  comfort  or  distraction  in  anything  but 
thoughts  of  her  recovery.  Dosia,  indeed,  was  quite  ill 
from  anxiety,  and  we  all  realized,  for  the  first  time,  how 
much  Christie  had  oecome  a  part  of  our  lives,  and  how 
closely  she  had  been  associated  with  the  most  sacred 
memories  and  affections  of  the  immediate  past. 

Nay,  for  myself,  waking  or  sleeping,  I  was  haunted 
by  that  slight,  shawl-wrapped  figure ;  that  dazed  face, 
full  of  anguish,  —  it  came  between  me  and  every  occupa- 
tion I  essayed ;  I  followed,  as  I  must  perforce  follow  it,  up 
and  down,  day  and  night,  through  sunshine  and  storm,  in 
crowded  streets  or  along  solitary  highways ;  through  the 
squalid  haunts  of  poverty  and  vice ;  amongst  rough  and 
brutal  people  ;  on  the  shores  of  deep  woodland  pools,  or 
on  slimy  docks,  looking  down  with  dark  thoughts  into  the 
green,  opaque  water,  —  everywhere  and  constantly  I  fol- 
lowed, as  I  must  follow  it,  on  its  seemingly  hopeless 
search,  until  when  one  day  Dosia  insisted  that  we  should 
take  some  active  steps  to  trace  the  fugitive,  and  it  was 
approved  by  Worthley  and  the  doctor,  I  caught  eagerly 
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at  the  suggestion,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  cany  it  into 
execution. 

From  something  Christie  had  let  drop  on  the  night  of 
her  flight,  it  was  inferred  she  would  go  at  once  to  the 
metropolis  ;  and  thither  Worthley  now  advised  me  straight- 
way to  repair,  offering  to  send  Dan  with  me  to  aid  in  the 
search. 

To  Dan  it  was  a  most  welcome  project,  promising 
change,  excitement,  and,  no  doubt,  a  certain  fascination 
in  revisiting,  in  a  legitimate  capacity,  scenes  and  haunts 
lonsr  since  familiar. 

Arrived  in  the  great  city,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
my  task  was  the  first  difficulty  to  contend  with,  as  I  stood, 
deafened  with  the  roar  of  the  streets,  with  the  intermi- 
nable procession  of  men  and  women,  rich,  poor,  young, 
old,  halt,  blind,  busy,  idle,  each  occupied  with  the 
comedies  and  tragedies  of  its  own  little  life,  and  in- 
different, for  the  most  part,  to  all  the  world  beside. 
Who,  of  all  these,  could  tell  me  what  I  wanted  to  know  ? 
In  which  of  these  dirty,  narrow,  wretched  streets  had  our 
poor  wanderer  found  a  resting-place  ? 

Something  forbade  me  applying  to  the  police  for  aid, 
—  a  strong  undefined  impression,  instinct,  premonition, 
what  you  will,  that  I  ought  not ;  that  I  must  not ;  and  yet 
which  way  to  turn  without  the  faintest  trail  to  follow, 
without  even  any  theory  of  proceeding,  save  of  wander- 
ing, chance-led,  about  the  streets,  sorely  jDUzzlcd  me, 
and,  indeed,  I  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  giving 
it  all  up  and  returning  to  Nimport. 

Here  Dan  came  to  the  rescue  ;  he  had  more  hope,  and, 
what  was  better,  a  rational  plan  of  operation.  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  cit}^  and  the  character  of  its  various 
localities,  the  task  of  exploring  it  seemed  to  him  neither 
hopeless  nor  interminable. 
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And  first  he  took  a  diagnosis ;  no  physician  ever  pro- 
ceeded more  carefully  and  skilfully.  Certain  quarters 
were  to  be  at  once  excluded  as  impossible  or  im- 
probable :  —  the  business  quarter ;  the  quarter  of  fash- 
ionable residence  ;  the  vast  quarter  occupied  by  the  pros- 
perous middle  class  ;  the  quarter  of  the  very  poor ;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  lowest  quarter,  —  the  haunts  of  vice  and 
crime. 

"A  feller  like  him," said  Dan,  explaining  his  position, 
'*  'ud  git  across  the  water  as  quick  as  maybe,  but  'ud  hev 
to  lie  low  till  his  chance  come  along,  an'  so  if  he's  here 
anyweres  we  shall  find  him  stowed  away  in  lodgin's  in 
some  shady,  'spectable,  out-o'-the-way  old  street. 

"But  we  can't  tell  how  wide-awake  he  might  be,  an' 
'twouldn't  do  no  hurt  to  take  a  turn  round  among:  the 
shippin'  oflices  an'  see  if  any  party  like  this  party  has 
shipped ;  'twouldn't  take  no  great  time,  an'  'twould  sort 
o'  ease  our  minds  that  we'd  done  everything  right." 

We  acted  on  Dan's .  suggestion,  with  no  other  success 
than  leaving  on  my  mind  an  impression,  that,  among  the 
many  names  registered,  there  were  none  likely  to  have 
represented  our  party. 

"  The  post-ofiice  won't  help  us  neither,"  continued  Dan, 
"  for  they  won't  dare  to  use  it." 

Dan  always  assumed  —  and  I  remarked  it  as  con- 
firming my  own  impression  —  that  Christie  had  found 
her  husband,  and  they  were  together. 

Dan,  at  my  request,  next  wrote  off  a  list  of  streets 
familiar  to  him,  which  it  would  be  well  to  search. 

"'Twouldn't  do  no  harm  to  make  a  few  little  inquiries 
an'  walk  about  in  the  neighbor'ood  in  the  daytime,  in  the 
way  if  she  see  us  out  of  a  winder,  or  so  she  could  show  her- 
self, but  other  ways  th'ain't  no  chance  of  ketchin  her  out 
in  the  daylight,  sir !  " 
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We  spent  a  week  in  traversing  such  streets,  Dan  hang- 
ing about  the  corner  groceries  and  bakeries,  mornings  and 
evenings,  but  to  no  purpose. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  think  of  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or 
taste  in  Christie  that  miglit  serve  us  as  ever  so  slight  a 
clue.  I  could  recall  but  one  habit  that  might  by  any  pos- 
sibility aid  us,  —  her  unfailing  attendance  at  church. 

Following  this  hint,  when  Sunday  came  round,  we  made 
a  list  of  the  smaller  and  quieter  churches,  which,  dividing 
between  us,  we  spent  the  day  in  visiting,  staying  in  each 
only  long  enough  to  thoroughly  reconnoitre  the  congre- 
gation. Tliis  experiment,  however,  like  all  our  other 
efforts,  only  resulted  in  failure. 

Another  week  followed  of  equal  ill  success.  Every  ex- 
jDcdient  our  united  ingenuity  could  suggest  was  succes- 
sively resorted  to.  I  inserted  "  Personals  "  in  the  differ- 
ent large  dailies :  — 

"  Will  not  her  old  friend  write  to 

♦*DosiA?" 
"We  are  anxious  about  you;  please  assure  us  of  your 
safety. 

**  NiMPORT." 

I  even  went  to  the  Morgue,  and  looked  at  the  dreadful 
wrecks  there,  despite  Dan's  assurances  :  — 

"No  danger  o'  that  yet,  sir;  no  danger  o'  that  if  she's 
found  him,  or,  if  she  hasn't,  till  she  hears  something  bad 
about  him." 

The  second  Sunday  we  repeated  the  experiment  of  the 
first,  with  like  success.  I  ran  wild-goose  chases  after 
numberless  small  women  disappearing  around  distant 
corners ;  I  peered  into  the  face  of  every  sliglitly-built 
female  that  passed,   in  whatever  guise,  but  only  sue- 
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ceeded  in  making  myself  an  object  of  unpleasant  notice 
and  suspicion. 

Returning  to  my  hotel  quite  despondent,  that  second 
Sunday  afternoon,  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  up  my 
mind  to  return  home  and  abandon  the  search,  when  the 
chance  remark  of  a  man  passing  in  the  street,  to  his  com- 
panion, caught  my  ear :  — 

*'Nay,  nay,  don't  thee  be  discouraged,  friend;  thee  is 
only  just  ready  to  succeed !  " 

This  speech  seemed  so  like  direct  personal  comfort  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  responded  so  exactly  to  my  mood  at 
the  moment,  that  I  unconsciously  took  it  home  and  ap- 
plied it  to  my  own  case.  Being  uttered,  moreover,  in  the 
Quaker  dialect,  it  reminded  me,  strangely  enough,  that 
Christie  had  once  told  us  that  her  mother  had  been  a 
Quaker,  and  that  she  herself  had  a  great  fondness  for  the 
Friends  and  their  manner  of  worship. 

Their  manner  of  worship.  Why  not  go  to  the  Quaker 
church  ? 

Having  ascertained  the  whereabouts  of  the  principal 
Friends'  meeting-house,  I  stole  out  of  the  hotel,  and  re- 
paired thither  for  the  evening  service.  Looking  about  on 
the  mute,  soberly-clad  assembly,  waiting  patiently  with 
downcast  eyes  for  the  heaven-jDrompted  words,  I  soon  sat- 
isfied myself  that  the  object  of  my  search  was  not  there  ; 
but,  soothed  by  the  influences  of  the  place,  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  divine  rest  and  peace 
which  ever  seems  to  pervade  these  simple  sanctuaries. 

As  I  sat  thus,  with  closed  eyes,  in  the  hushed  house,  my 
shoulder  was  gently  touched,  and  a  folded  paper  quickly 
dropped  into  my  lap. 

Sitting  up  directly,  and  opening  the  paper,  I  read :  — 

'•  You  are  looking  for  me.     Do  not  turn  around,  or  try 
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to  speak  to  me  here.     I  have  found  him ;  he  is  very  low. 

Come  to  see  us,  at  6G  O street. 

'*  C.  D." 

Yielding  to  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  despite  the  pro- 
hibition, I  presently  turned  around,  but,  as  if  distrusting 
my  discretion,  the  writer  of  the  note  had  already  retired, 
and  I  saw  nothing  but  a  few  staid  elders  and  devout 
Quakeresses  intent  upon  their  worship. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  unable  longer  to  bear  the 
suspense,  I  also  withdrew,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way 
to  *'0 Street." 

With  some  difficulty  I  found  the  place,  —  a  quiet,  de- 
cayed-looking street,  little  frequented.  Number  sixty- 
six  was  a  tobacconist's  shop,  with  •'  Lodgings  to  Let "  in 
the  window. 

I  rang  at  a  side  door ;  a  bo}^  from  the  shop  answered 
the  bell.  Reflecting  that  Christie  was  of  course  there, 
under  an  assumed,  name,  I  brushed  past  the  boy,  remark- 
ing I  had  friends  lodging  above.  The  boy,  evidently  used  to 
that  mode  of  proceeding,  made  no  objection,  but  busied 
himself  making  grimaces  in  the  hall  mirror  as  I  went 
upstairs. 

The  sound  of  loud  voices  on  the  first  floor  led  me  to  go 
on  to  the  second.  A  frowsy-looking  young  woman  opened 
the  door.  I  saw  I  was  not  right  yet.  I  asked  her  if  there 
were  lodgers  on  the  floor  above.  She  eyed  me  with 
somo  curiosity,  scratched  her  head,  and  at  length  ven- 
tured the  opinion  that  there  might  be  "  an  ole  man  an' 
woman  up  there,  ef  they  'aint  moved  away." 

Accordingly,  I  went  up  another  story,  and  knocked. 
The  door  was  opened  immediately  by  a  nice-looking  old 
Quakeress,  with  hair  as  white  as  her  snowy  cap.  I  was 
evidently  expected,  for  she  asked  me  at  once  to  walk  in 
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I  entered  a  large  room,  meagrely  furnished,  but  scrupu- 
lously clean,  connecting  by  a  narrow  passage  with  another 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  concealed  by  a  screen. 

I  asked  for  Mrs,  Derrel.  The  old  lady  retired  down 
the  passage,  behind  the  screen,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
Christie  entered. 

Christie — but  how  changed  !  Every  vestige  of  her  once 
fine  color  had  fled ;  her  cheeks  and  lips  were  of  the  same 
dull  white  ;  her  eyes  were  sunken  ;  while  lines  of  suffering 
warped  the  mouth  and  brow.  Her  old  graceful  manner 
alone  remained,  as  she  came  quickly  forward  and  greeted 
me. 

For  a  moment,  unable  to  speak,  she  held  my  hand  in 
silence.  Then,  motioning  me  to  a  seat,  she  took  my  hat, 
turned  up  the  light,  and  busied  herself  in  adjusting  the 
furniture. 

Presently  sitting  down  near  me,  she  said,  —  speaking 
first  upon  the  subject  that  then,  as  always,  most  inter- 
ested her :  — 

"He  is  greatly  changed;  I  do  not  think  you  would 
recognize  him ;  he  is  very  low ;  he  cannot  last  long ;  but 
if  I  can  only  A;eep  him  while  he  does  last,  that  is  all  I  ask 
on  earth.'" 

"  He  has  been  very  ill,  then  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  a  comj)lete  breaking  up.  He  has  suffered 
much;  but  even  if  I  could  cure  his  physical  disease,  I 
could  not  restore  his  mind ;  I  could  not  call  him  back." 

**  Do  you  have  a  physician  ?" 

*'  No  ;  I  dare  not.  He  becomes  excited  and  ungovern- 
able at  the  very  mention  of  it.  But  I  am  convinced 
nothing  could  be  done.  I  am  an  experienced  nurse.  I 
have  got  books,  and  read  everything  I  could  find  about 
his  disease.  I  have  confirmed  my  own  opinion  by  con- 
sulting the  old  apothecary  where  I  buy  my  drugs.     Be- 
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sides,  I  do  not  want  him  to  live,"  she  continued,  quite 
calmly ;  "it  is  better  for  him  ;  it  is  better  for  both  of  us  — 
I  little  thought  once  I  should  ever  live  to  say  it  —  far 
better  that  he  should  die.  He  will  be  safe  then  from 
misery  and  persecution." 

"It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  think,"  I  said,  wishing  to 
comfort  her  but  sorely  perplexed  what  to  say  after  the 
implied  admission  of  her  husband's  criminality  conveyed 
in  her  speech.  "  If  you  could  get  him  out  of  the  countiy, 
perhaps  a  change  of  air,  and  a  renewed  sense  of  security, 
might  restore  him.  It  may  be,"  I  added  hesitatingly, 
"  he  magnifies  his  own  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  his 
difficulties." 

Christie  shook  her  head  sadly.  "There  is  but  one 
change,"  she  said,  "that  he  will  ever  know;  but  one 
country  in  which  he  can  find  peace.  It  is  now  my  one 
hope  and  prayer  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  that ;  I  strive 
and  pray  in  my  poor  way  to  prepare  him ;  sometimes  I 
think  I  have  partially  succeeded,  but  then  his  mood 
changes,  and  I  can  never  be  sure.  If  he  only  had  some 
fear,  it  would  be  better ;  but  he  is  utterly  without  fear  of 
that  kind,  and  that  makes  him  indifferent  and  hardened, 
and  in  those  moods  I  can  do  nothing  with  him. 

"But  sometimes  he  tries,  —  oh,  yes,  he  does  try,  for 
my  sake,  to  understand  and  accept  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion, the  divine  promises  which  I  read  him. 

"Yet,"  she  continued,  her  chin  resting  on  her  hand, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  as  though  thinking 
aloud  her  own  thoughts,  "his  is  a  strange  nature;  and 
I  have  learned  in  the  past  few  weeks,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  do  not  understand  him:  that  he  has  thoughts, 
moods,  feelings,  which  I  cannot  share,  which  are  imper- 
vious to  my  sympathies,  in  which  he  seems  shut  up  and 
intrenched. 
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**  If  I  only  had  a  larger  nature,"  she  went  on  earnestly ; 
"  if  I  could  only  follow  him  through  all  these  moods  ;  if  I 
might  only  attain  to  an  entire  sympathy  and  communion 
with  him,  —  I  should  work  with  better  hope;  but  now  I 
get  bewildered,  I  do  not  understand  him,  and  I  go 
away  to  collect  my  poor  muddled  wits,  and  pray  that  I 
may  be  given  light. 

"But  you  would  like  to  see  him ?"  she  said. 

I  made  no  answer ;  but  she  did  not  notice  my  silence. 

**He  is  sleeping  now,"  she  continued,  rising  and  leading 
the  way  through  the  screened  passage.  Pushing  open  the 
door,  she  ushered  me  into  a  commodious  chamber,  rather 
more  comfortably  furnished  than  the  outer  room.  The 
light  was  at  first  so  dim  I  could  not  make  out  objects  in 
the  room ;  but  Christie  softly  turned  it  up,  and,  by  keep- 
ing it  carefully  shaded,  I  was  soon  able  to  see  the  figure 
in  the  bed,  which  I  should  not  at  all  have  recognized.  He 
was  already  much  emaciated,  his  cheeks  and  eyes  much 
sunken,  and  his  beard  grown ;  but,  although  greatly 
altered,  his  vigorous  constitution  had  evidently  much 
strength  left. 

The  comfort  and  extreme  neatness  of  the  room  evinced 
the  excellence  of  his  nursing.  A  few  fresh  flowers  and  a 
plate  of  nice  fruit,  on  a  little  table  near  the  bed,  reminded 
me  of  my  own  convalescence. 

We  returned  to  the  other  room,  and  Christie  gave  me 
an  account  of  her  movements  after  she  arrived  in  the 
city. 

She,  surmising  that  he  would  come  to  the  metropolis, 
had  herself  followed  him  thither,  put  a  notice  in  a  paper 
he  was  accustomed  to  read,  trusting  to  his  force  of  habit 
to  continue  the  daily  practice  of  years.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded ;  in  a  week  the  answer  came  ;  they  met,  procured 
their  present  quarters,  and  furnished  them  with  the  few 
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necessaries  they  should  need  while  he  was  deciding  upon 
a  permanent  destination  abroad,  and  selecting  the  fittest 
vessel  to  go  by. 

"Here,"  she  continued,  *'he  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  here  we  have  been  ever  since.  But  I  have  no  feel- 
ing of  security.  He  has  succeeded  in  communicating  to 
me  his  own  anxiety ;  I  tremble  at  every  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  at  the  sound  of  every  strange  voice.  I  read  the 
papers  constantly  to  keep  on  my  guard.  I  suppose,  of 
course,  they  are  taking  every  means  to  —  to  discover  his 
whereabouts.  I  take  every  precaution  ;  go  out  as  seldom 
as  possible,  and  then  only  after  dark.  I  cannot  sleep  for 
terror,  and  I  am  getting  into  such  a  sad  way  of  dreaming 
horrid  things,  that  sleep  is  almost  worse  than  the  waking 
reality.  But,  worse  than  all,  I  am  at  times  pursued  by 
the  fear  that  my  strength  may  not  hold  out  to  the  end." 

She  concluded,  and  I  remained  for  some  time  silent, 
what  she  had  said  so  surprised  and  shocked  me.  She 
presented  to  me  in  her  own  person  a  moral  phenome- 
non, new,  strange,  and  almost  inconceivable,  —  that  of  a 
high  moral  nature,  a  character  founded  upon  the  lofti- 
est and  purest  principle,  voluntarily  degrading  itself, 
stooping  to  become  an  accessory  in  guilt,  consciously 
and  unfalteringly  subordinating  its  native  detestation  of 
the  crime  to  a  blind  unreasoning  devotion  to  the  criminal. 
For,  from  Christie^s  langua2:e,  I  could  no  lonirer  doubt 
that  her  husband  was  a  serious  offender  against  statutory, 
if  not  moral,  law. 

After  a  little,  I  recovered  myself  enough  to  tell  Christie 
of  our  anxiety  and  sympathy  for  her ;  how  I  had  come  to 
the  city  in  search  of  her,  and  had  been  on  the  point 
of  giving  it  up  as  a  hojieless  task.  I  then  gave  her 
Dosia's  letter,  and  promised  to  send  Dan  with  the  package 
the  next  day. 
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Christie  looked  at  the  letter,  and  did  not  for  a  moment 
speak.  I  believe,  if  it  had  been  possible,  she  would  have 
wept.  There  was  a  fleeting  look  upon  her  face  as  of 
some  old  emotion  struggling  to  express  itself;  but  in 
vain :  there  was  no  lono;er  room  for  conflictins:  feelinpf 
in  that  preoccupied  soul.  She  only  put  the  letter  quietly 
on  the  table,  and,  holding  out  her  hand  as  I  rose  to  go, 
said :  — 

"  Your  own  hearts  will  tell  you  what  I  would  say 
for  all  your  love,  and  God  will  reward  you  in  his  own 
time  and  way.  And  now,  for  the  future,  I  beg  you  to 
forget  me ;  to  let  me  go  with  7i^m,"  —  pointing  to  the 
other  room.  "  ISTo  earthly  power  can  help  us,  no  earth- 
born  peace  avail  us.  Communication  with  us  is  hazardous 
to  your  safety  and  reiDutation.  It  is  vain  to  deplore  the 
past,  vain  to  forecast  the  future.  What  strength  and 
intelligence  God  has  given  me,  I  shall  employ  as  best  I 
may  to  secure  his  safety  and  comfort.  But  the  end  is 
at  hand — close,  close  at  hand.  If  you  must  feel  anxiety  on 
our  account,  it  cannot  be  for  long.  Good-by,  dear  friend. 
K  memory  be  a  part  of  our  being  beyond  this  life,  I  shall 
eternally  remember  you  and  your  devotion,  when  all  the 
world  beside  has  passed  away  !  " 

She  spoke  these  words  with  an  unnatural  calmness,  as 
one  in  whom  fear  and  hope  were  alike  extinguished,  and 
resignation  to  any  fate  accepted.  With  a  tearless  eye, 
with  an  unfaltering  voice,  she  resolutely  cut  asunder  the 
last  remaining  bond  of  earthly  love  and  sympathy  that 
bound  her  to  her  former  life. 

I  replied  briefly  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  cease 
thinking  of  her,  caring  for  her,  and  helping  her  as  long 
as  aid  was  possible ;  that  we  all  desired  and  expected 
her,  if  the  worst  happened  to  her  husband,  to  come  and 
live  with  us  permanently,  or  as  long  as  she  pleased ;  that, 
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while  we  would,  at  her  request,  desist  from  all  communi- 
cation that  might  be  perilous  to  her  safety,  it  was  only 
upon  condition  that  she  would  promptly  call  upon  us,  if 
we  could  at  any  time  render  any  aid. 

I  added  that  I  should  immediately  return  home,  but 
should  visit  her  again  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  suc- 
ceeded with  difficulty  in  extorting  from  her  a  promise  to 
advise  us  of  any  change  in  her  quarters. 

With  this  I  took  my  leave,  and  early  the  next  morning 
returned  to  Nimport. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THE  CLUB. 

Rouse  thee,  my  soul,  and  drain  thee  from  the  dregs 
Of  vulgar  thoughts ;  screw  up  the  heightened  pegs 
Of  thy  sublime  Theorbo  four  notes  higher. 

Quarles'  Emblems. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  my  return,  IMrs.  Esterling 
visited  my  studio,  accompanied  by  her  friend,  ]\Iiss  Quilty. 
I  was  for  a  moment  a  little  overcome,  as  the  former,  after 
greeting  me,  stex)ped  aside  and  said :  — 

"  Of  course  you  remember  Corinna !  " 

Of  course  I  did  remember  Corinna,  and  there  could  be, 
I  am  sure,  no  mistaking  Corinna  for ,  anybody  else  in  the 
wide  world,  as  she  bore  down  upon  me  in  the  strangest 
and  most  wonderful  of  toilets,  and  with  a  look  so  unnat- 
turally  beaming  that  I  could  only  think  of  some  plump 
and  cheery  robin-redbreast  on  a  dewy  spring  morning. 

Mrs.  Esterling  chided  me  for  not  having  been  to  behold 
and  share  in  her  wedded  bliss.  She  informed  me  that 
Esterling  had  invested  their  little  savings  in  a  pictm-e 
store,  —  generous  little  woman!  I  could  scarcely  repress 
a  smile  at  the  thought  of  Esterling's  savings,  —  and  that 
he  had  decided  to  give, up  painting,  and  devote  his  tal- 
ents to  establishing  a  little  Art  Emporium,  or  Artists'  Ex- 
change, where  the  newest  and  best  of  native  productions, 
together  with  a  store  of  things  fine  and  rare,  would  draw 
together  and  put  into  communication  the  artist,  the  critic, 
and  the  admiring  public. 
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As  for  herself,  she  was  to  have  a  studio  over  the  picture 
shop,  and  continue  her  work.  She  couldn't  give  up  old 
friends  and  patrons  ;  she  should  be  miserable  not  to  work ; 
and,  besides,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  "Exchange" 
for  any  reason  should  not  prove  a  success,  why  then  she 
could  step  at  once  into  the  breach,  etc. 

Mrs.  Esterling  looked  around  the  room,  and  in  her 
good-natured  way  found  many  things  to  admire,  while 
Miss  Quilty  occupied  herself  with  drawing  me  into  con- 
versation about  my  work. 

Her  utter  ignorance  of  technical  merit  constrained  her  to 
resort  to  a  grand,  but  rather  meaningless,  discussion  of 
Art  in  the  abstract,  during  which  she  became  pedagogic, 
and  betrayed  alarming  symptoms  of  diving. 

"Art,"  said  Miss  Quilty,  "if  it  is  anything,  is  the 
attempted  reproduction,  in  Time  and  Space,  of  absolute 
Truth  or  Beauty  —  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now,  why 
waste  time  in  painting  bushes  and  rocks,  and  such  grovel- 
ling things,  instead  of,  at  once,  striking  at  the  mark  you 
aim  for  ?  " 

I  ventured  to  say  something  about  learning  to  fly 
before  trying  to  soar. 

"You  mistake,"  returned  Miss  Quilty,  with  a  superior 
smile  ;  "  like  the  sunflower  to  the  sun,  like  the  needle  to 
the  pole,  the  true  artistic  spirit  needs  no  training;  it 
turns,  at  once,  to  its  goal.  Why,  then,  waste  jDrecious 
time  in  this  slavish  imitation  of  natural  forms  ?  Look 
inward  and  not  outward  when  you  study  —  paint  Con- 
cepts, not  projections  of  Mind." 

I  accepted  Miss  Quilty's  hints  in  silence,  and  cautiously 
forbore  further  discussion  ;  chagrined  to  find  how  infallibly 
I  fell  into  an  abased  state  of  insignificance  in  talking  to  her. 

Miss  Quilty,  having  demolished  me,  graciously  made 
amends. 
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**I  am  happy  to  find  you  interested  in  these  views, 
Mr.  Fonde." 

"  I  am  natm-ally  interested  in  my  own  profession." 

"  No,  but  I  am  happy  to  find  you  interested  in  a  differ- 
ent way  from  the  mass ;  I  am  happy  to  discover  in  you  an 
inclination  to  take  rank  amongst  the  Advanced  Thinkers." 

"You  credit  me,  I  fear,  with  more  ambition  than  I 
possess." 

"  i^To,  no,"  protested  Miss  Quilty,  shutting  her  eyes 
and  smiling,  "there  is  a  sort  of  free-masonry  amongst 
us ;  we  recognize  each  other  without  difficulty.  Mind 
cannot  hide  itself;  like  the  sun,  it  radiates  both  light  and 
heat." 

"  And,  therefore,  I  suppose  many  dark  rays." 

For  this  attempt  at  pleasantry  I  was  rewarded  by  a 
glassy,  pitying  stare  ;  I  learned  not  to  be  humorous  with 
Miss  Quilty. 

A  change  of  subject,  however,  soon  restored  the  robin- 
redbreast  aspect.     Mrs.  Esterling  came  up  and  asked :  — 

"  Have  you  done  your  errand,  Corinna?  " 

"  No,  Soj)hia,"  returned  Miss  Quilty,  a  little  majesti- 
cally, "  haste  is  unnecessary  and  undignified ;  why  should 
we  precipitate  things  ?  I  came,  Mr.  Fonde,  —  since  Sophia 
has  forced  me  to  a  j)remature  announcement  of  it,  —  to 
remind  you  of  your  promise  to  attend  the  next  meeting 
of  our  club.  It  will  meet  with  us  on  Thursday  evening, 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  I  shall  expect  to  see  you." 

I  blush  to  say  that  a  perceptible  chill  crept  up  and 
down  my  back  at  the  thought  of  my  rash,  and  now  for- 
gotten, promise  ;  I  tried  to  stammer  out  a  declination,  but 
it  was  promptly  forestalled. 

"If  Thursday  be  not  convenient,  I  will  assign  the 
meeting  to  any  other  evening  you  may  name." 

Faltering  out  some  wretched  commonplace  about  "hap- 
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py  to  come,"  etc.,  I  bowed  tliem  out,  and,  returning,  — 
shall  I  confess  it  ?  —  kicked  a  stool  violently  across  the 
floor. 

Thursday  evening  came  ;  and  with  much  trepidation  I 
repaired  to  Mrs.  Kunst's  house.  I  found  the  "Club" 
already  assembled,  and  engaged  in  conversation.  I  was 
presented  individually  to  each  person  in  the  room,  and  if 
outwardly  they  did  not  impress  me  as  formidable,  I  re- 
membered my  experience  with  Miss  Quilty,  and  sus- 
pended judgment.  Miss  Quilty,  having  seated  me  in  a 
quiet  corner,  politely  talked  with  me  a  few  moments  to 
put  me  en  rapport. 

The  meeting  was  presently  called  to  order  by  a  tall, 
raw-boned  man,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read ; 
by  which  I  learned  that  there  had  been  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  a  certain  article,  recently  published,  criticis- 
ing a  certain  review  of  a  certain  book,  written  upon  a 
certain  proposition  of  a  certain  Immanuel  Kant,  were  or 
were  not  philosophically  sound;  the  secretary  winding 
up  his  account  of  the  evening,  by  regretting  that  no  con- 
clusion had  been  reached,  and  indeed  no  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  had,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  the 
members  in  going  off  on  side  issues. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  some  one  proposed 
that  a  certain  young  man,  who  had  given  evidence  of  a 
right  to  belong  to  the  "A.  T.'s,"  by  a  recent  profound 
article  on,  *'Thc  Ego  and  the  Cosmos;  are  they  Anti- 
thets?"  should  be  made  a  member  of  the  "  Club." 

A  fat,  red-faced  man,  speaking  in  a  strong  German 
accent,  insisted  that  the  fee  of  membership  be  raised 
before  any  more  members  be  taken  in. 

As  these  suggestions  were  not  reduced  to  the  form  of 
motions,  the  raw-boned  person  took  no  notice  of  them. 
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The  secretary  next  read  letters  from  two  foreign  Ad- 
vanced Thinkers,  who  congratulated  the  "Club"  that  it 
tv as  the  "  Club,"  and  such  a  grand  thing  for  mankind. 
Whereupon  a  member,  in  a  burst  of  reciprocal  admira- 
tion, moved  that  the  foreign  Advanced  Thinkers  be  im- 
mediately made  honorary  members  of  the  "Club,"  and 
that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  return  the  felicitations 
of  the  said  forei2:n  "  A.  T.'s,"  and  inform  them  of  their 
said  election. 

The  business  having  soon  been  happily  disposed  of,  the 
next  thing  in  order  w^as  the  reading  of  the  essay  of  the 
evening. 

Here  a  very  thin  and  very  sallow  young  man,  with  ver}" 
light  hair  and  very  large  spectacles,  came  forward,  and, 
taking  a  seat  close  to  the  table,  produced  a  MS.,  which 
he  proceeded  to  read. 

I  trust  the  reader  v/ill  give  me  due  credit  for  frankness, 
Avhatever  he  may  think  of  my  intelligence,  when  I  say 
that  I  have  not,  to  this  hour,  any  distinct  notion  of  what 
the  young  man  attempted  to  establish  by  his  paper,  or 
whether  he  attempted  to  establish  anything ;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  he  intended  to  demolish  something,  or 
merely  criticise  something ;  I  only  know  he  appeared  to 
have  but  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  grasp  of  his  subject, 
which,  at  times,  he  seemed  to  lose  entirely  and  make  des- 
perate clutches  to  regain. 

At  such  times  he  was  rescued  from  complete  overthrow 
by  the  prompt  intervention  of  a  person  on  his  right,  who, 
with  strong  hand,  restored  his  equilibrium,  replaced  him 
firmly  in  his  seat  and  gave  back  to  his  hands  the  lost  reins 
of  argument. 

^  In  this  person,  —  a  female,  as  I  made  out  by  her  dress, 
—  I  soon  learned  to  recognize  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
"  A.  T's."  Physically  she  was  a  "  mere  anatomy,"  crov/ned 
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by  a  —  what  shall  I  say? — cophaloid;  but  mentally  the 
awed  Imagination  dare  not  circumscribe  her.  She  was 
further  distinguished  by  a  marble  whiteness  of  skin, 
small  watery-blue  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  quite  inde- 
scribable complacency,  mingled  with  an  unaccountable 
disdain.  She  was,  moreover,  nnpleasantl}^  conscious  of 
herself,  and,  in  this  connection,  of  the  cephaloid,  which  she 
caressed  at  intervals. 

As  the  essayist  — who  turned  out  to  be  her  j^rotcgo  — 
progressed,  he  was  constantly  interrupted  by  a  very  in- 
tent and  enthusiastic  member,  who  clamored  at  every 
interval  for  due  recognition  and  application  of  the  "  cate- 
gories of  the  understanding."  Despite  all  interruptions 
and  difficulties,  however,  the  essayist  steadily  proceeded, 
showing,  like  Miss  Quilty,  an  occasional  inclination  to 
dive,  —  a  tendency  which  I  found  shared,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  all  the  "  A.  T.'s,"  —  until  he  was  at  length 
roughly  brought  up  by  the  red-faced  German,  who 
brusquely  charged  him  with  entirely  confounding  the 
distinction  between  the  '■'  Bcgriff''''  and  the  ''  Anschau-ang.'''' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  poor  reader ;  he  cast  a  be- 
seeching glance  at  his  champion,  and  at  once  let  go  his 
hold  of  the  subject. 

The  lady  of  the  cephaloid  rose  to  the  occasion  and  ful- 
minated a  dark  saying  at  the  Teuton,  which  evidently 
struck  home. 

With  a  snort  of  defiance,  however,  he  closed  with  his 
antagonist,  and,  while  she  grew  at  every  moment  more 
cold,  contemptuous,  and  cutting,  he  gradually  wrought 
himself  up  to  a  speechless  frenzy. 

As  soon  as  he  became  incoherent  the  lady  dropped  him, 
and,  addressing  herself  calmly  to  the  "Club,'''  declared  that 
the  whole  controversy  had  arisen  from  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Teuton  to  see  that  "the  Diale  tic  IMethod  is 
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the  consciousness  of  the  form  of  the  inner  self-movement 
of  the  Content."  WhereiiiDon  she  proceeded,  in  what  she 
called  a  resume,  to  say  that,  "All  Pure  Thought  must 
start  with  the  Absolutely  Undetermined ;  in  other  words, 
with  a  Somewhat  free  of  determination  and  void  of  con- 
tent; and  what,"  she  continued,  glancing  about,  ''is  such 
a  Somewhat?" 

I  was  about  suggesting  "The  human  heart,"  but  was 
deterred  by  a  freezing  glare  from  the  speaker's  eye. 

"  There  is  but  one,"  she  continued ;  "  it  is  Being.  Be- 
ing is  the  only  concept  absolutely  undetermined." 

No  one  else  daring  to  contradict  this,  the  lady  next  went 
oii  to  contradict  herself,  showing  not  only  that  Being  was 
not,  as  she  had  just  stated,  undetermined,  but  that  it  was, 
and  necessarily  must  be,  determined;  in  fact,  ilv^it  Being 
was  the  same  as  Non-Being ;  that  Non-Being  was  Naught, 
and  Naught  was  Negation;  in  short,  that  Everything  was 
Nothing,  and  Nothing  was  Everything  but  itself.  But  out 
of  this  metaphysic  night,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  she 
brought  forth  light.  From  Being  and  Naught  she  evolved 
Becoming,  which  she  afS.rmed  to  be  dual  and  the  prolific 
parent  of  all  thought. 

Miss  Quilty  shed  tears  at  this  magnificent  exposition, 
and  Mrs.  Esterling,  who  was  very  much  awed  by  the 
"  Club,"  observing  that  her  friend  was  moved,  became 
moved  herself. 

These  views,  however,  did  not  pass  without  challenge  ; 
for  a  dark,  saturnine  man,  in  gold-bowed  sj)ectacles,  ob- 
jected, that  "in  the  category  given  there  was  neces- 
sarily posited  an  element  of  motion." 

The  lady  shook  the  cephaloid,  and  exclaimed,  with,  a 
contemptuous  smile :  — 

"Trendelenburg!" 

This  was  the   signal  for  a  hand-to-hand  engagement 
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with  the  saturnine  man,  which  gradually  sjoread  to  the 
whole  company ;  even  Miss  Quilty  threw  off  the  robin- 
redbreast  look,  and  incontinently  dove  into  the  depths. 
Every  "A.  T."  talked  with  all  his  might  and  main;  not 
with  or  to  any  other  "A.  T."  in  particular,  but  into  Sj^aee 
and  against  Time.  Each  dove  to  such  depth  as  he  was 
capable  of,  and,  coming  up  to  look  for  his  neighbors, 
found  them  all  likewise  frantically  diving. 

As  the  blood  of  the  disputants  warmed,  the  confusion 
increased,  until  it  soon  evidently  degenerated  into  a  phys- 
ical contest  of  vocal  power  and  endurance.  The  essayist 
was  forgotten,  and  the  original  subject  of  discussion  long 
lost  siirht  of. 

The  lady  with  the  cephaloid,  foreseeing  that  vehemence 
was  exhaustive,  husbanded  her  jDower,  and  talked  with  a 
cold  temperance,  but  none  the  less  relentlessly ;  she  held 
the  saturnine  man  firmly  in  her  clutches,  and  gradually 
wrought  him  to  a  white  heat. 

The  Teuton  meantime  had  screamed  herself  to  the 
verge  of  apoplexy. 

The  speaker,  knocking  with  his  gavel,  strove  in  vain 
to  restore  order.  It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Kunst,  opening 
the  door,  let  in  a  fragrant  odor  of  hot  coffee,  and  an- 
nounced supper,  that  the  Babel  ceased. 

At  her  announcement,  however,  silence  immediately 
ensued.  Miss  Quilty  took  the  president's  arm  and  led 
the  way,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  room  was  cleared.  I 
found  myself  left  alone  with  the  lady  of  the  cephaloid, 
whom,  strange  to  say,  nobody  had  chosen  to  take  out. 
Approaching  in  fear  and  trembling,  I  offered  my  escort. 
With  a  condescending  air,  she  accepted  my  arm,  and  we 
repaired  to  the  supper-room ;  where,  however,  she  Avould 
only  accept  a  glass  of  iced  water  and  a  napkin,  and  re- 
garded, moreover,  with  such  an  expression  of  unspeaka- 
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ble  pity,  my  evident  enjoyment  of  the  coffee  and  oysters, 
that  I  was  fain  to  relinquish  my  plate. 

Havino:  addressed  to  me  one  or  two  remarks  in  the  dia- 
lect  of  the  "  Club,"  which  I  was  constrained  to  answer  in 
the  vernacular,  she  evidently  found  the  conversation  un- 
profitable ;  and,  calling  up  the  essayist,  struck  up  a  talk 
with  him,  favorins'  me  with  an  occasional  stare  as  I  offered 
to  replenish  her  glass  or  ventured  to  make  a  remark. 

The  '*A.  T.'s.,"  I  was  surprised  to  see,  ate  much  as 
they  talked,  with  great  energy  and  on  the  independent 
system,  the  German  alone  looking  disconsolately  about 
for  something  grateful  to  the  Teutonic  palate. 

After  supper  we  returned  to  the  parlor,  where  some- 
body read  a  translation  from  Theognis,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  animated,  but  not  very  intelligible,  criticism 
upon  Greek  poetry  generally,  from  an  "A.  T."  point  of 
view. 

Shortly  before  adjourning,  in  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
conversation.  Miss  Quilty  rose,  and,  clearing  her  throat, 
said  there  was  present  with  the  "Club"  that  evening  a 
young  gentleman,  who,  if  he  had  not  attained  precisely 
the  same  exalted  degree  of  culture  with  the  members  of 
the  "  Club"  generally,  had,  at  least,  given  signs  of  great 
23romise  that  he  would  some  day  become  a  bright  and 
shining  "A.  T."  In  this  belief,  she  had  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  the  said  young  gentleman  to  the  "Club,"  and 
would  now  formally  propose  his  name  for  membership. 

Looking  about,  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  the  young  man,  I  was  startled  to  hear  my  own 
name  pronounced.  Li  absolute  terror  I  rose  to  my  feet ; 
the  very  extremity,  however,  presently  gave  me  courage, 
and  I  replied,  with  surprising  firmness,  that  I  must  posi- 
tively decline  the  proposed  honor;  that,  having  been 
quite  overcome  with  what  I  had  seen  of  the  wisdom  ftnd 
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learning  of  the  "  Club,"  I  had  cat  the  same  time  been  im- 
pressed with  my  own  unwoithiness  to  become  one  of 
them,  and  my  utter  incapacity  ever  to  take  part  in  their 
discussions. 

This  modest  speech,  to  my  consternation,  produced  a 
very  favorable  impression  on  the  "  Club,"  and  I  was  beset 
by  entreaties  to  join,  and  assurances  that  in  time  I  should 
become  able,  not  only  to  understand,  but  take  part  in  the 
talk. 

I,  however,  firmly  held  to  my  resolution,  and,  after 
much  diiHculty,  at  length  broke  away  and  took  my  leave, 
thus  blindly  and  wilfully  throwing  away,  doubtless,  the 
only  chance  I  shall  ever  have  of  becoming  an  "A.  T." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

A  QUAKERESS. 

And  love  th'  offender,  yet  detest  th'  offence. 

Pope.  —  "Eloisa  to  Abelard." 

■  The  DeiTel  house  and  effects  were  duly  seized  and  sold 
by  the  creditors,  Christie^s  wardrobe  and  jewelry  having 
been  given  up  to  Cousin  Malviny,  on  her  claim  as  the 
representative  of  Mrs.  Derrel. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  my  visit  to  Christie,  and 
we  had  no  tidings  of  her.  Apprehensions  for  her  health 
and  safety  at  length  determined  me,  at  whatever  risk,  to 
visit  her  again. 

Accordingly,  provided  with  a  large  hamper  that  Peg 
and  Dosia  had  packed,  I  repaired  to  the  metropolis, 
where,  keeping  secluded  during  the  day,  I  set  forth  as 
soon  as .  it  was  dark,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
O street. 

With  much  doubt  and  misgiving,  I  approached  the 
door.  Might  she  not  have  broken  her  promise  ?  Might 
she  not  have  sunk  under  the  combined  load  of  care,  fear, 
and  toil  ?  Might  not  one  of  a  thousand  chances  have 
removed  her  from  our  reach  ? 

With  feverish  impatience  I  rang  the  bell.  The  same 
grimacing  boy  came  to  open  the  door.  Brushing  i^ast 
him  as  before,  I  climbed,  with  trembling  steps,  the  nar- 
row, dingy  stairs.  I  reached  the  door,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  gently  knocked.     There  was  no  answer. 
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I  listened, —  no  sound  to  be  heard  inside  !  I  knocked 
again,  expecting  my  worst  fears  realized,  when  at  length 
a  light  step  was  heard,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  the 
old  Quakeress  again  stood  before  me. 

Stepping  aside  instantly,  without  a  word,  she  beckoned 
me  to  enter,  motioned  towards  a  seat,  and  silently  with- 
drew. 

I  sat  down  quietly  and  waited  for  several  minutes,  when 
Christie  at  length  appeared.  She  looked  much  the  same 
as  before,  perhaps  a  shade  paler,  a  trifle  more  worn,  but 
self-contained  and  strong  in  purpose  as  ever. 

My  visit,  I  was  pleased  and  somewhat  surprised  to  see, 
seemed  to  afford  her  great  relief. 

"O  Mr.  Fonde,"  she  said,  "I  am  more  glad  to  see 
you  than  I  thought  I  should  ever  be  to  see  anybody  again. 
I  fear  we  are  discovered,"  she  continued,  lowering  her 
voice  and  looking  nervously  around.  "I  am  conlident 
that  these  past  few  days  I  have  been  watched  and  am 
suspected.  To-day  I  have  not  been  out  at  all.  The  blow 
may  fall  at  any  moment ;  and,  strange  to  say,  —  although 
I  have  told  Jiim  nothing  of  all  this,  —  he  becomes  more 
and  more  uneasy  every  day,  and  insists  upon  leaving  this 
place.  ISTow,  I  know  it  is  cruel  and  wrong  to  ask  you  to 
help  me  in  this  matter.  I  had  resolved,  that,  come  what 
might,  I  would  not  apply  to  anybody  for  help ;  but  you 
have  been  so  Idnd,  that  —  " 

Her  voice  quavered  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  when  she  continued :  — 

'•  It  is  dreadful  to  ask  you  to  mix  yourself  up  in  our 
affairs ;  my  judgment  must  have  become  warped,  my 
conscience  clouded,  or  I  could  not  have  done  it.  Decide 
for  me  —  help  me  —  I  can  no  longer  judge  of  my  mo- 
tives and  actions  — I  am  driven  back  to  the  primal  natu- 
ral instinct  of  self-preservation.     Do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
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me  if  I  am  wrong.  Do  not,  I  beg  and  beseech  you, 
scruple  a  moment  to  refuse  my  request.  I  shall  bear  you 
no  ill-will  for  it;  I  shall  thank  you  for  telling  me.  It 
can  make  no  great  difference  to  us  in  any  event ;  it  will 
not  be  for  long.  But  —  but  I  am  selfish;  I  live  for  him 
alone ;  I  think  of  him  alone."  She  left  her  chair  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  room,  then,  suddenly  coming 
towards  me,  cried,  "  I  see  it  all  now  ;  I  am  wicked,  cruel, 
insane,  to  ask  your  aid.  I  shall  lead  you  into  some 
mischief.  Oh,  go  away,"  she  cried,  with  a  shudder, 
shutting  her  eyes  and  waving  me  off  with  her  extended 
hands,  "I  shall  imperil  your  safety,  your  honor.  Go! 
Go  at  once,  while  I  see  the  right  clearly,  and  can  do  it. 
Go  before  the  temptation  returns." 

I  was  both  shocked  and  puzzled  at  this  exhibition  of 
emotion.  It  was  plain,  I  thought,  that  constant  care, 
anxiety,  and  suffering,  had  quite  unsettled  Christie's 
nerves.  I  regarded  her  alarm  as  groundless,  and  the 
evidences  of  her  being  discovered  and  watched  as  purely 
imaginary, —  the  mere  reflex  of  her  husband's  sick-bed 
fear  and  fancies.  I  was  certain  there  was  no  pursuit  of 
her  husband ;  there  had  been  no  talk  of  any  defalcation 
or  misdoing  on  his  part  in  Nimport. 

All  this  I  endeavored  to  argue  to  Christie,  to  prove 
that  her  terror  and  anxiety  were  needless,  that  I  ran  no 
danger  in  aiding  her ;  that,  if  it  would  be  more  pleasant 
to  change  their  quarters,  it  could  easily  be  done,  and 
with  little  trouble,  but  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  on 
the  score  of  safety. 

Strange  to  say,  this  had  little  or  no  effect  in  quieting 
her  fears.  She  hesitated,  and  only  on  my  persistence 
consented  to  accept  my  aid  at  all  in  the  matter,  and 
begged  me  earnestly  to  take  every  step  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  secrecy,  both  for  my  sake  and  her  own. 
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•'  All  I  wanted  of  yoii,"  she  said,  '*  was  to  look  out  lor 
some  quiet,  retired  lodgings  —  two  or  three  rooms  —  that 
would  be  suitable  for  us,  and  as  far  away  from  this  as 
possible,  i^ay  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance,  and  then  send 
a  carriage  from  some  distant  part  of  the  city  to  take  us, 
if  it  could  be  done  without  exciting  suspicion.  I  would 
not  ask  you  to  do  even  this,"  she  concluded,  "  save  that  I 
cannot  leave  him  long  at  a  time,  and  that  I  fear,  wher- 
ever I  go  now,  I  shall  be  tracked.  How  we  shall  manage 
to  get  away  at  all  and  escape  observation,  I  do  not  know, 
but  at  any  rate  I  feel  the  attempt  must  be  made.'" 

I  assured  her  that  what  she  aslied  could  be  very  easily 
managed,  and  without  the  slightest  risk  to  myself,  but 
that,  to  gratify  her,  I  would  take  every  precaution. 

Her  husband  now  called  from  the  other  room,  and  I 
rose  to  go,  begging  her  not  to  venture  out  again,  and 
producing  the  hamper,  which  was  stocked  with  every 
delicacy  she  could  need. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel,  thinking  Dan  might  be 
useful  in  the  contemplated  removal,  I  telegraphed  Worth- 
ley  to  send  him  on.  The  next  day  he  arrived,  and,  hunt- 
ing in  different  directions,  we  soon  succeeded  in  finding 
an  apartment  of  two  or  three  comfortably  furnished 
rooms,  in  a  house  occupied  only  by  a  widow  and  her 
daughter,  in  a  very  quiet  street  over  the  ferry,  four  or  five 
miles  away. 

Having  arranged  about  the  rent,  and  made  all  neces- 
sary explanations  at  the  house,  I  engaged  a  carriage 
from  a  stable  near  the  new  aj^artments,  with  a  careful 
driver,  "  to  carry  a  lady  and  invalid  gentleman,"  and  — 
it  being  then  late  in  the  afternoon  —  directed  it  to  be  sent 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 

We  arrived  back  at  the  hotel  too  late  to  notify  Christie 
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that  night,  and  so  had  to  run  the  risk  of  calling  upon  her 
the  next  dav. 

Using  all  possible  precaution,  and  directing  Dan  to 
hang  about,  watch  the  house,  and  give  us  warning,  by  a 
preconcerted  signal,  of  any  danger,  I  walked  leisurely 
up  to  the  door,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  in. 

Christie  was  astonished  to  see  me,  but  much  pleased 
with  the  arrangement  I  had  made.  She  immediately 
busied  herself  about  packing  up  the  few  things  she  had, 
and  preparing  her  husband  for  his  long  ride. 

I  took  a  book  and  sat  down  in  the  outer  room,  Cliristie 
having  declined  my  assistance  in  her  preparations. 

Half  an  hour  passed  thus,  when  a  step  was  heard  on 
the  stairs,  and  a  smart  tap  on  the  door.  I  sat  in  a  chair 
by  the  window;  Christie  was  folding  up  a  parcel  at 
the  table.  She  started  and  looked  alarmed.  I  made  a 
motion  to  go  to  the  door.  Hastily  signing  me  not  to  do 
so,  she  ran  into  the  other  room,  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  old  Quakeress,  with  her  snowy  cap  and  kerchief,  hei 
soft  white  curls  hanging  about  her  brow,  came  forth  with 
slow  step  and  head  a  little  bent. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  truth  flashed  upon  me  like 
lightning,  —  Christie  and  the  old  Quakeress  were  one  and 
the  same ! 

My  complete  deception  served  to  show  the  excellence 
of  the  disguise. 

Christie  hastily  drew  down  the  blind  and  closed  the 
shutters  of  one  window,  to  somewhat  darken  the  room, 
and  then,  in  response  to  a  second  knock,  opened  the 
door. 

A  keen-eyed,  masculine-looking  woman  instantly  pushed 
her  way  into  the  room,  and  began,  in  a  professional  tone^ 
to  recommend  a  book  she  had  in  her  hand  for  sale. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  do  not  want  thy  book,  friend." 
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"  You  cannot  tell  that  till  you  know  what  it  is,"  returned 
the  woman,  looking  about  the  room  and  scrutinizing  me 
closely. 

"Yea,  I  can  tell  that  I  want  no  books  at  all;  that  I 
have  no  money  to  buy  books." 

"  You  will  alter  your  mind  if  you  will  let  me  tell  you 
about  this  book,"  persisted  the  woman. 

"  Thee  may  tell  me  what  thee  likes  about  thy  book,  if 
thee  have  breath  to  waste,"  said  Christie,  closing  the  door 
and  retm-ning  comj^osedly  to  the  darkened  corner,  where 
she  busied  herself  again  with  her  j)arcel. 

T]ie  woman  talked  on  volubly,  the  while  maldng  a  sur- 
vey of  the  room  and  examining  me  attentively. 

"  But,"  she  continued,  approaching  and  fixing  her  eyes 
on  Christie,  "  there's  no  use  in  mere  talking;  I  want  you 
to  look  at  it." 

"Nay,  thee  must  excuse  me,  friend;  my  eyes  do  not 
admit  of  my  using  them  to  read.  Thee  can  show  it  to  my 
son,  if  thee  chooses." 

"But  your  eyes  are  not  so  bad  you  can't  look  at  the 
pictures,"  returned  the  woman,  still  approaching  Christie, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  her  face  slightly  averted  and  busied 
with  her  work. 

"  Yea,  I  can  do  that  if  thee  persists  in  wasting  my  time 
as  well  as  thy  own,"  replied  Christie,  taking  a  pair  of 
colored  glasses  from  her  pocket,  and  deliberately  adjust- 
ing them  before  she  turned  full  on  the  woman. 

The  v/oman  rattled  the  leaves  of  her  book,  and  glibly 
explained  the  pictures,  all  the  while  keenly  studying 
Christie's  face,  who,  seemingly  unconscious,  made  one  or 
two  criticisms,  and  then  turned  again  to  her  work,  re- 
marking again  that  she  did  not  want  the  book. 

"Perhaps  there  is  somebody  in  this  room  who  would 
like  to  look  at  it,"  said  the  woman,  boldly  approaching 
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the  door  leadiug  to  the  other  room,  but  keeping  her  eye 
meanwhile  fixed  on  Christie. 

I  was  about  to  interpose  and  prevent  the  woman's 
entrance,  but  the  perfect  self-command  displaj^ed  by 
Christie  deterred  me.  Not  a  nerve  quivered ;  no  flush  of 
surprise  or  fear  altered  her  cheek ;  no  trace  of  agitation 
appeared  in  her  voice  as  she  calmly  replied :  — 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  one  in  that  room,  friend.  Thou  art 
overbold  in  pressing  thy  book,  and  thee  will  oblige  me 
now  by  taking  thy  leave !  Thomas,  will  thee  open  the 
door  for  the  lady  ?  " 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  Christie  of  other  times  about 
this,  and  it  evidently  startled  the  woman,  who,  taking  a 
last  survey  of  the  room  and  of  Christie's  composed  and 
decided  face,  took  her  leave. 

No  sooner  had  her  steps  died  away  upon  the  stairs  than 
Christie,  starting  up,  clutched  the  wig  and  cap  from  her 
head,  threw  them  to  the  floor,  and  trami:)led  them  under 
her  feet.  Then,  throwing  herself  ui^on  her  knees,  cried, 
in  a  voice  of  anguish :  — 

"  O  God,  thou  art  my  Father !  Thou  knowest  my  heart ; 
Thou  seest  what  I  do.  Forgive,  oh,  I  pray  Thee,  forgive 
the  miserable  deceit  I  practise,  the  wretched,  paltry  false- 
hoods I  utter  day  by  day  !  Pity  me,  aid  me,  forgive  me, 
dear,  loving  Christ !  But  let  the  sin  be  all,  all  visited  on 
me  rather  than  his  load  should  be  increased  !  My  whole 
life  is  a  lie.  Father,  in  Thy  merciful  providence,  bring  an 
end  to  it !  Save  him ;  save  him  from  persecution ;  save 
him  from  further  suffering.  Take  him  to  Ihyself,  and 
forgive  —  O  Father,  again  I  pray  Thee,  in  Thy  infinite 
mercy,  forgive  him  !  " 

Having  finished  her  prayer,  she  remained  kneeling,  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands.  I  ran  to  the  window,  and  made 
a  signal  to  Dan  to  follow  the  woman. 
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After  remaining  for  some  time,  apparently  absorbed  in 
silent  prayer,  Christie  at  length  arose,  picked  up  her  con- 
temned disguise,  and  said,  earnestly :  — 

"  That  woman  is  a  spy;  she  has  watched  me  for  sev- 
eral days.  I  have  met  her  at  the  bakery  and  on  the 
street,  where,  one  day,  she  stopped  me  to  inquire  the 
way.  I  was  so  territied  at  the  sight  of  her  I  could  hardly 
speak.  She  has  i^enetrated  my  disguise.  It  is  well  we 
are  to  go  to-night ;  but  I  fear  it  is  already  too  late  !    And, 

0  my  dear,  generous  friend,  what  trouble,  what  danger 
have  I  not  brought  upon  you !  You  have  been  seen  with 
us  ;  you,  too,  will  be  watched  and  susj^ected.    Would  that 

1  had  never  seen  you ;  that  I  had  not  disclosed  myself; 
that  I  had  forbidden  you  utterly  to  come  here  !  But  it  is 
too  late.  O  God!  give  me  light  to  see  the  right  and 
strength  to  do  it !  " 

I  quieted  her  by  saying  that  the  woman  was,  I  thought, 
thrown  off  the  track  by  her  composed  demeanor ;  that, 
instead  of  confirming  the  suspicions  with  which  she  had 
come,  she  had  plainly  gone  away  puzzled;  that  I  had 
sent  Dan  upon  her  track,  who  would  not  fiiil  to  discover 
her  character  and  purposes ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  wo 
must  hasten  our  preparations. 

Two  hours  elapsed,  and  Dan  had  not  returned;  night 
was  coming  on,  and  I  had  begun  to  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  getting  away,  if,  as  was  probable,  we  were  under 
surveillance. 

Anxious  and  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  new  aspect  of 
affairs,  but  in  my  sympathy  for  Christie  never  sto^jpiiig 
to  consider  the  part  I  was  taking,  or  the  consequences  of 
my  action,  I  stood  watching  the  street  through  the  closed 
siiutters,  when  Dan  suddenly  appeared  walking  past  the 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  without  looking 
across.     L  surmised,  from  his  manner,  the  danger  was  not 
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yet  over.  When  a  little  past  the  house,  he  stepped  into  a 
doorway,  which  screened  him  from  the  observation  of  any 
one  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  himself,  and 
beckoned  earnestly  to  me.  He  could  not  see  me,  but 
guessed  I  was  on  the  watch. 

I  cautiously  answered  his  signal ;  and  telling  Christie 
that  Dan  had  returned,  and  that  she  must  hold  herself  in 
readiness  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice,  I  hurried  away. 
Descending  the  stairs  into  the  back  yard,  I  scaled  the 
garden  fence,  and  at  length  got  around  into  the  street, 
where,  after  he  had  led  me  a  chase  up  and  down  several 
streets,  I  was  at  length  joined  by  Dan. 

He  told  me  in  brief  that,  following  the  woman  for  some 
distance,  he  had  seen  her  joined  by  a  man,  with  whom  she 
held  a  long  conference,  and  then,  as  though  relieved  Irom 
her  duty  of  observation  for  the  night,  parted  from  her 

companion,  who   at   once   took  the   direction   of  O 

street,  where  doubtless  he  was  to  remain  on  watch  until 
morning. 

Dan  proposed  to  take  upon  himself  to  jDick  a  quarrel 
with  this  party,  and  get  him  away  from  the  immediate 
vicinity,  while  I  should  drive  up  with  the  carriage,  get 
Christie  and  her  husband,  and  make  off. 

As  this  plan  promised  very  doubtful  success,  I  declined 
to  adopt  it,  but  after  some  thought  determined  to  order 
another  carriage  to  call  at  the  door  immediately  before 
that  we  had  already  ordered,  have  Dan  arrayed  in  the 
dress  of  the  old  Quakeress,  enter  it,  and  drive  away. 
Our  spy,  I  thought,  unless  unusually  acute,  would  at 
once  follow  in  pursuit,  and  leave  the  coast  clear  for  us. 
Dan  meanwhile  could  return  after  a  while,  chano-e  his 
dress,  and  manage  in  his  own  way  to  escape  from  the 
house. 

We  immediately  proceeded  to  put  this  ])lan  into  eseL-:i- 
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tioii.  Dan  went  to  order  the  second  carriage.  I  saun- 
tered down  the  street,  entered  the  tobacconisfs  shop, 
bought  a  cigar,  picked  up  the  evening  paper,  and  sat 
down  with  as  much  the  air  of  a  lounger  as  I  could 
assume.  The  spy  was  on  the  alert ;  in  a  few  minutes  I 
saw  a  conamon-looking  man,  in  a  slouch  hat,  studying  me 
through  the  shop  window. 

Keeping  my  own  face  well  concealed  behind  the  news- 
paper, I  yet  managed  to  get  a  good  look  at  him. 
Presently,  whether  afraid  of  attracting  attention  by  longer 
scrutiny,  or  having  satisfied  himself  of  my  character,  he 
disappeared. 

Immediatel}- 1  made  the  best  of  my  way  upstairs,  where 
I  found  Christie,  her  pre2:)arations  made,  quietly  awaiting 
us. 

All  her  agitation  seemed  gone ;  she  was  painfully 
calm,  and  had  evidently  fortified  herself  for  any  issue 
that  might  come  of  the  night's  undertaking.  I  told  her 
briefly  our  plan,  to  which  she  gave  ready  assent.  She 
had  laid  aside  the  Quaker  dress,  and  was  now  attired  in 
deep  black,  with  a  long  mourning-veil,  which,  when 
drawn,  concealed  her  face  and  person. 

In  a  few  moments  Dan  made  his  appearance,  and  wo 
proceeded  rapidly  to  dress  him  for  the  role  he  was  about 
to  play.  He  was  short,  but  ^(road,  and  we  had  much 
difliculty  in  arranging  the  dress  so  as  not  to  look  notice- 
ably absurd.  It  consisted  of  a  gray  dress,  the  skirt  of 
which  we  managed  to  pin  about  him,  a  large  gray 
woollen  shawl,  which  completely  enveloped  the  upper 
part  of  his  person,  and  a  steel-colored  satin  bonnet, 
poke-shaped,  in  which  his  head  entirely  disappeared.  In 
fine,  he  was  so  disguised  that  in  the  darkness,  and  at  a 
little  distance,  he  might  easily  have  deceived  the  keenest 
eyes. 
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It  was  not,  however,  without  great  uneasiness  that  I  at 
length  heard  the  carriage  drive  uj)  to  the  door.  Dan 
was  in  readiness,,  and,  tripping  quickly  across  the  side- 
walk, stepped  in.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  small  box, 
stuffed  with  rubbish,  and  directed  to  a  fictitious  address, 
which  he  was  to  leave  at  a  distant  express  office,  and 
then,  driving  around  to  the  druggist's,  wait  for  the  pre- 
scription to  be  put  up  before  coming  home.  This  would 
furnish  excuse  enough  for  the  carriage  to  those  pursuing, 
and  give  us  ample  time  to  get  off  in  comfort. 

The  necessary  directions  having  previously  been  given 
to  the  driver,  he  lost  no  time  in  driving  away. 

Christie  and  I  from  the  window  watched  him  out  of 
sight,  when  she  said  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  go  in  and 
speak  to  Crixey  before  the  other  carriage  came,  in  order 
that  he  might  understand  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
friends,  and  not  get  alarmed.  % 

I  could  do  nothing  but  assent,  and  followed  her  into  the 
next  room,  where  the  sick  man  lay  on  the  bed,  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  black,  which,  contrasting  with  his  pallid  face 
and  sunken  eyes,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  corpse. 
Christie  turned  up  the  light,  and,  leaning  over  him,  ten- 
derly caressed  his  head,  saying :  — 

"Crixey,  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Fonde,  whom  I  have  been 
telling  you  about ;  you  regiember  him,  don't  you  ?  He 
has  come  all  the  way  from  Nimi^ort  to  help  us.  He  has 
found  us  a  nice,  quiet  place,  where  we  can  live  without 
being  disturbed,  and  we  are  all  going  away  in  a  carriage 
pretty  soon." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  exclaimed,  peevishly;  "you  have  told 
me  all  that  two  or  three  times  already;  but,"  he  added, 
drawning  her  head  down  to  him  with  one  of  his  big,  bony 
hands,  and  casting  a  suspicious  glance  at  me,  "are  you 
•sure  you  can  trust  him  ?  " 
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"  Quite  sure,"  answered  Christie  ;  "just  as  sure  as  tliat 
you  can  trust  me." 

In  a  moment  more  the  carriage  was  heard  rumbling 
over  the  stones  below.  I  stepped  to  the  window  to  as- 
sure myself  of  the  fact,  while  Christie  safely  muffled  up 
her  husband  from  recognition  or  exposure. 

Assisted  by  her,  I  raised  his  emaciated  form  —  which  in 
health  I  should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  lift  —  and  bore 
it  easily  down  to  the  carriage,  where  Christie,  who  had 
tripped  on  before,  had  the  pillows  already  arranged. 
The  few  effects  they  were  to  carry  were  quickly  strapped 
on  by  the  driver,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  we  were  rolling 
away. 

A  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to  our  destina- 
tion. Provided  with  a  latch-key,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
we  quickly  had  our  invalid  deposited  again  on  a  com- 
*fortablo  bed. 

Christie  hastened  to  remove  his  shoes  and  take  off  his 
outer  wraps,  and,  as  he  seemed  much  exhausted  after  his 
long  ride,  she  went  into  the  outer  room  to  unpack  a 
hamper,  and  get  him  a  glass  of  wine. 

I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  awaiting  her  return,  look- 
ing the  while  at  the  patient  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes 
before  me,  when,  in  an  instant,  a  chill  of  horror  fell 
upon  me ;  a  great  fear  and  trembling  shook  my  frame; 
an  icy  sweat  broke  out  upon  my  brow  and,  dizzy  and  f\iint, 
I  clutched  the  footboard  to  steady  myself. 

The  sick  man,  with  his  restless  hands,  had  unbuttoned 
and  thrown  open  his  waistcoat,  displaying  —  an  unusual 
and  remarkable  feature  in  a  gentleman's  toilet  —  a  shirt- 
front  clcganV.y  and  elaborately  embroidered. 

TurniniT  to  2:0  from  the  room,  lest  Christie  should  dis- 
cover  an  agitation  I  could  not  control,  I  stumbled  over 
something  upon  the  floor.    Hooked  down,  and  there,  with 
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its  large,  broad  sole  upturned  to  my  eye,  was  one  of  the 
sick  man's  shoes.  I  looked  towards  the  bed ;  his  eyes 
were  shut ;  I  quickly  took  a  small  folded  rule  from  my 
pocket  and  stooped  to  measure  the  shoe,  but  in  another 
instant  a  happy  impulse  stayed  my  hand.  /  ivould  not 
turn  to  damning  certainty  a  jpresent  dark  suspicion ! 

I  rose,  returned  the  rule  to  my  pocket,  and  went  out  to 
walk  in  the  passage.  Horror  at  my  discovery,  horror  at 
my  own  position,  almost  overpowered  me.  I  struggled  in 
vain  for  self-control ;  my  hands  shook  like  aspen-leaves. 

Presently  Christie,  having  attended  to  her  husband, 
came  and  softly  opened  the  door.  Luckily,  the  light  was 
dim  and  she  could  not  see  my  face.  I  advanced  to  take 
my  leave  ;  placing  her  hand  in  mine,  she  said :  — 

"  Before  you  go,  Mr.  Fonde,  grant  me  one  last  request ; 
l^romise,"  she  continued,  solemnly,  her  grasp  tightening 
on  ray  hand,  **  never  to  see  me  —  to  see  us  again.  My 
tongue  can  fashion  no  words  to  tell  what  I  feel ;  thanks, 
gratitude,  obligation,  —  these  are  simple  words  for  simple 
thino;s.  Oh !  "  she  cried,  with  a  touch  of  her  former  vehe- 
raence,  "in  how  many  hours  of  life  have  I  longed  for  a 
word  that  would  burn !  Reward,  —  there  is  here  no  talk 
or  thought  of  reward ;  who  does  what  you  have  done 
thinks  of  no  reward !  But  if  virtue  and  goodness  be  any- 
thing but  empty  sounds,  anything  but  the  breath  of  the 
mouth  that  falls  to  the  earth  and  j)erishes,  then  they  must 
be  their  own  best  and  sufScient  reward. 

"You  can  do  nothing  more  for  me.  Take  back  my 
love  to  your  dear  sisters.  Say  to  them —  but  there  is  no 
message  I  can  send ;  my  heart  would  melt  at  the  thought 
of  them,  if  it  had  not  been  consumed  to  ashes  long  ago. 
Go!"  she  continued,  dropping  my  hand ;  "do  not  come 
to  me  again  ;  do  not  think  of  me  again.  I  am  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  human  aid  :  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God  !  " 
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Turning,  she  hurried  back  into  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door. 

Mechanically  I  groped  my  way  down  the  winding  stair- 
way, through  the  narrow  hall,  and  out  into  the  street. 

A  dense  cold  fog  wrapped  me  about,  secure  from  all 
danger  of  recognition  or  pursuit. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

ANOTHER  USURPER. 

Two  Bools  with  but  a  single  thought, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one. 

Old  Song. 

Since  the  memorable  night  of  his  encounter  with  his 
father,  Harry  Bland  had  not  ventured  to  renew  his  visits 
to  us.  Whether  Dosia  ever  answered  his  note  of  apology 
I  do  not  know ;  but  from  her  manner  I  judged  not.  For 
a  long  time  his  name  was  not  mentioned  amongst  us,  and 
when  at  length  Dosia  did  begin  again  to  speak  of  him,  it 
was  in  a  tone  at  once  of  kindly  interest  and  frank  indif- 
ference not  quite  easy  to  analyze. 

Meantime,  when  the  clouds  had  begun  to  break  about 
us,  and  we  found  our  way  back  into  society,  we  heard  of 
Harry  as  one  of  the  beaux  of  the  town,  and  an  accom- 
plished society  man.  I  remarked  the  queer  little  smile 
that  jDlayed  around  Dosia's  mouth  at  this  report. 

Later,  when  we  began  to  go  out  more,  we  occasionally 
met  Harry.  The  first  of  these  encounters  was,  for  several 
reasons,  worthy  of  note.  It  was  at  a  parlor  concert,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Harry  had  unconsciously  seated 
himself  in  the  same  row  with  us,  and  was  leaninof  over 
to  exchange  some  rather  heavy  pleasantry  with  a  pretty 
young  blonde  in  front.  Turning,  after  an  unusually 
bright  sally,  with  the  foraging  eye,  —  peculiar  to  pro- 
fessional wits  and  society  men,  —  to  gather  in  any  little 
wayside  crops  of  homage  worth  garnering,  he  encoun- 
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tered  Dosia's  eye.  She  was  sitting  between  Worthlej^  and 
Peg,  close  to  him.  The  discomfiture  and  confusion  that 
immediately  replaced  his  former  radiant  look  were  at 
first  almost  painful ;  but,  under  the  easy,  unembarrassed 
kindliness  of  Dosia's  manner,  this  soon  disappeared,  and, 
I  was  amused  to  see,  he  j)resently  plucked  up  audacity 
enough  to  attempt  to  play  off  Dosia  against  the  blonde ; 
in  which,  indeed,  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  produce  shortly, 
in  the  back  of  that  young  lady's  head,  an  unmistakable 
air  of  curiosity  and  pique. 

Worthley  all  this  time  sat  silent,  disdaining  to  take 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  wearing  a  very  plain  ex- 
pression of,  "  How  can  you  waste  so  much  time  on  this 
popinjay?"  At  the  same  time,  as  an  impartial  chroni- 
cler, I  must  confess  to  a  doubt  as  to  whether  competent 
judges  would  have  found  anything  more  notew^orth}'  in 
Worthley's  own  talk  than  in  Harry's  easy  chatter.  In- 
deed, wdien  I  reflect  Uf)on  it,  I  remember  Harry  was 
by  far  the  more  entertaining  for  the  time  and  place. 
Worthley  had  an  incorrigible  habit  of  looking  bored, 
and  retreating  into  himself,  on  certain  social  occasions, 
when  it  behooves  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  to 
help  keep  up  the  illusion  that  all  the  world  is  passing  an 
hour  in  an  improving  and  delightful  manner. 

Afterwards,  whenever  they  met,  Harr}^  always  made  a 
point  of  seeking  out  Dosia,  and  showing  her  es^Decial 
attention,  —  attention  which  she  civilly  received,  but  evi- 
dently set  as  little  store  by  as  by  the  flowers  she  wore  at 
her  girdle ;  things  of  the  hour,  pleasant  and  fragrant 
while  they  lasted. 

Not  long  after  the  above-described  first  meeting  with 
Harry,  I  sauntered  into  the  librarj''  one  rainy  day,  and 
found  Dosia  sitting  by  the  fire,  looking  over  the  contents 
of  a  little  red-leather  box. 
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She  hardly  iio''.ced  my  entrance.  I  lit  a  cigar,  and 
threw  myself  upon  a  sofa  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
An  intervening  chair  hid  her  face  from  view,  but  left  the 
open  trunk  and  her  busiy  hands  in  plain  sight. 

One  after  another  she  took  from  the  trunk  a  store  of 
little  mementos, — play-biDs,  programmes  of  forgotten 
concerts,  visiting-cards  on  which  messages  were  written, 
dancing-lists,  knots  of  withered  flowers.  One  by  one 
she  took  them  out,  held  them  a  moment  in  her  hand,  and 
dropped  them  upon  the  glowing  bed  of  coals. 

At  length  she  paused;  her  hands  lay  idly  upon  the 
sides  of  the  trunk  for  several  moments,  and  then  slowlv 
and  hesitatingly  lifted  to  view  a  large  package  of  letters, 
neatly  tied  together  with  a  blue  ribbon. 

She  held  thorn  doubtingly  in  her  hand;  turned  them 
over ;  tapped  the  uneven  edges  on  the  top  of  the  box ; 
toyed  with  the  loosened  ribbon;  studied  the  super- 
scription of  the  uppermost  letter ;  and,  only  after  a 
considerable  interval,  with  sudden  resolution  broke  the 
ribbon,  and  let  the  letters  fall  in  a  disordered  heap  in 
her  lap. 

Then,  slowly  and  tenderly,  but  with  no  more  show  of 
hesitation,  she  laid  them,  one  by  one,  upon  the  fiery  bed, 
and  watched  them  shrivel  and  blacken  and  writhe,  like 
living  things,  till,  resolved  to  pure  white  ashes,  they 
were  wafted  up  the  great  wide  chimne}^  to  combine 
into  other  forms,  let  us  hope,  more  enduring  and  val- 
uable. 

And  when  the  last  was  gone,  and  the  holocaust  com- 
plete, she  shut  the  empty  box,  with  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  and  went  away  upstairs,  where  I  presently  heard 
her  singing  at  the  piano,  —  singing  the  old  discarded 
songs  of  her  girlhood. 

And  I  knew  why  she  sang  them ;  knew  what  was  in 
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her  heart ;  knew  that  the  last  leaf  had  been  turned  of  a 
romance  forever  new  and  forever  old,  whose  Venvoi  is 
written  in  ashes  and  nothingness ;  well  if  it  be  written  in 
nothing  worse ! 

It  might  have  been  a  month  after  this  matter  of  the  lit- 
tle red  trunk  that  Worthley,  one  afternoon,  strolled  in  to 
see  me  work.  But,  as  he  sat  near  me,  he  was  so  restless 
and  uneasy  and  quite  unlike  himself,  that,  although  busily 
employed,  it  attracted  my  attention  simply  because  I  sup- 
pose he  rarely  showed  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  Like 
most  strong  men  he  took  pride  in  being  impassive  and 
invulnerable  to  fidgets ;  but  often,  I  am  sure,  affected  a 
stoicism  which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

His  mood  this  day  I  have  cause  to  remember. 

He  came  and  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  depre- 
ciated my  work,  —  which  he  always  did,  and  that  the 
more  surely  when  he  especially  liked  it,  —  then  took  a 
turn  about  the  room.  Again  and  again  returning  to  my 
side,  as  if  about  to  speak  to  me,  and  again  and  again  go- 
ing away  without  saying  a  word,  he  at  length  stretched 
himself  out  in  his  chair  in  the  corner,  where  a  ray  from 
the  westering  sun  shone  full  upon  Stubbs,  kindling  him 
into  a  blaze  of  glory. 

"Now,  if  you  are  going  to  tease  that  poor  bird,  you 
may  go  out,"  I  said  by  way  of  protest,  as  I  went  busily 
on  with  my  work. 

Worthley,  for  all  answer,  deliberately  produced  a  lump 
of  sugar,  and  soon  had  Stubbs  climbing  over  him  and 
scolding  away  as  usual. 

Presently,  getting  tired  of  Stubbs,  he  at  length  said, 
after  considerable  "hem"-ing  and  "lia"-ing,  and  with  a 
very  poor  attempt  at  nonchalance :  — 

"  St.  Paul,  I've  got  something  to  tell  you." 
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**  Go  ahead  ;  out  with  it,  —  if  it's  good." 

"  That  depends." 

"  Something  pillulous,  then  ?  "  I  asked,  looking  around. 

"  Why,  I  don't  deny  it  may  prove  so,"  retm'ned  Worth- 
ley,  with  a  half-comical,  half-embarrassed  look. 

"  Humph,  then  I  won't  have  it !  No,  no,"  I  cried,  as  he 
was  about  to  interrupt;  "we'll  take  the  chances  of  post- 
poning it.  I'm  not  in  a  mood  for  doses  now,  —  unless 
they  are  necessary." 

**  The  patient,"  he  said,  hitching  in  his  chair,  *'is  not  to 
judge  of  the  need.  This,"  he  continued  gravely,  "  is  a 
case  of  necessity." 

"Now  I  flatly  rebel,"  I  replied,  turning  back  to  my 
work;  "besides,  you're  interrupting  me.  I  won't  take 
your  i)ill ;  and  I  hereby  give  you  notice  to  leave  the 
premises,  unless  you  hold  your  peace ! " 

"You  must  swallow  it  sooner  or  later;  why  not  now, 
when  I  have  sugar  to  take  the  taste  away  ?  " 

"Bother!" 

"  St.  Paul,"  resumed  Worthley,  after  a  pause,  "  do  you 
consider  me  good-looking?  " 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"Intelligent?" 

"Passably." 

"Amiable?" 

"No  man  that  tortures  dumb  brutes  ever  understood 
the  meaning  of  that  word." 

"Moral?" 

"  Humj^h,  you're  not  a  saint ! " 

"  Shrewd,  industrious,  estimable  in  any  way?  " 

' '  What  boots  it  to  inquire  ?  You're  well  enough ;  where 
there  is  one  better  there  may  possibly  be  a  few  worse. 
May  he,  I  say ;  my  experience  will  not  allow  me  to  bo 
more  categorical." 
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"  What  I  wished  to  say  was  —  " 

"  Is  this  the  pill  ?  " 

*'  —  that,  after  thinking  me  all  over  —  " 

"Stop!'^ 

"  — balancing  my  good  and  bad  qualities  —  " 

"  I  refuse  to  listen," 

"  —  and  giving  the  whole  subject  mature  considera- 
tion —  " 

"I  protest,  I  say." 

"  —  thinking  I  should  perhaps  be  useful  in  the  matter 
of  drives,  carrying  bundles,  escort  duty,  and  what  not. 
Miss  Fonde  —  Miss  Thecdosia  —  has  consented  that  I 
should  become  one  of  your  family." 

"  Never,"  I  cried ;  *'  it  cannot  be  thought  of  for  a  mo- 
ment. Our  family  is  too  large  already.  I  shall  fairly  be 
crowded  out  of  doors  with  all  this  reckless  taking  in  of 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry." 

"I'm  sorry  you  oj^pose  the  project,"  he  said,  actually 
grinning, — the  impudent  wretch !  —  "for  now,  of  course, 
the  whole  thing  must  be  given  up.  It  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  me,  as  well  as  to  Miss  —  " 

"  Speak  for  yourself!  "  I  cried  sharply. 

But,  instead  of  being  at  all  put  out  of  countenance  by 
^^y  opposition  and  decided  stand  in  the  matter,  mypr'- 
posed  brother-in-law  lapsed  into  an  irrejiressible  state 
of  cheerfulness,  waltzed  about  the  room  with  Stubbs  on 
his  shoulder,  whistled,  laughed,  sang,  and  behaved  alto- 
gether with  a  most  outrageous  hilarity.  He  even  had  the 
temerity  to  interfere  with  me. 

"  Come  on,  St.  Paul,  give  over  work,  and  let's  go  home ; 
it's  o;ettino;  late." 

"  Pooh,"  I  said  stiffly,  "  it's  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
yet." 

"  Never  mind ;  we'll  take  a  holiday." 
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"  Can^t  afford  it." 

"Nonsense.     Come  on.     Dosia  — " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"That  is,  I  mean,  of  course,  Miss  Fonde,  will  be  ex- 
pecting us." 

"Miss  Fonde  will  be  doing  nothing  of  the  sort;  she 
has  far  better  business." 

But,  notwithstanding  all  my  remonstrances,  and  quite 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  possible  wrath,  he  whirled  me 
away  from  my  work,  carried  off  my  easel,  brought  my 
coat  and  hat,  and  fairly  dragged  me  from  the  room. 

To  my  great  astonishment,  moreover,  he  was  right 
about  Dosia;  for  there  she  was,  sure  enough,  in  the  par- 
lor window,  looking  out  for  us  fully  two  hours  before  we 
were  due  ;  and  didn't  seem  a  bit  disappointed,  but  in  fact 
rather  happier  than  usual  when,  on  going  in,  I  kissed  her 
and  said :  — 

"  My  dear,  you  have  made  a  great  mistake ! " 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE  LAST  LEAF. 

No  hinge  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on. 

Othello,  Act  III.,  Scene  III. 

It  did  not  shock  nor  startle  me ;  I  had  expected  it  for 
weeks,  seen  it  in  my  dreams,  grown  familiar  with  every 
word  and  letter  of  it ;  so  that,  when  Peg  dropped  the  pa- 
per one  morning,  and  so  suddenly  interruj^ted  our  break- 
fast chat  by  starting  from  her  seat  with  a  ghastly  look  and 
an  exclamation  of  horror,  I  knew  what  it  was  as  well  be- 
fore as  after  I  had  picked  up  the  j^aper  and  read  it  there, 
word  for  word  and  line  for  line,  with  no  other  feelins: 
than  one  of  recognition,  and  quite  as  calmly  as  I  read  the 
market  and  weather  reports. 

And  yet,  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  Nimport  es- 
pecially, it  was  startling  intelligence,  aside  from  its 
heavily-leaded  captions :  — 

"The  Mystery  Cleared  Up!  —  Discovery  of  the 
Blank  Murderer  !  —  His  Death  —  Brought  to  this 
City  for  Interment  —  Identification  Perfect  —  His 
Life  and  Character  —  Relations  with  his  Victim, 

ETC." 

Coming  upon  them  quite  unprepared,  this  was,  of 
course,  an  indescribable  shock  to  Peg  and  Dosia.     They 
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could  not  realize ;  they  refused  to  believe  it.  They 
thought  only  of  Christie,  wept  over  her  disgrace,  and 
both  agreed  she  would  die  under  the  combined  load  of 
grief  and  ignominy ;  but  they  could  not  understand  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her ;  they  had  not  seen 
her  as  I  had  ;  they  could  not  realize  how,  in  a  few  months, 
she  had  risen  far  above  all  thought  and  care  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world ;  how  having,  with  pure  hands  and  a 
clean  heart,  pleaded  her  husband's  cause  before  an  Infal- 
lible Tribunal,  she  would  regard  his  death  and  public 
exposure  as  a  sacrifice  due  to  baffled  human  justice. 

We  were  in  hopes  that  now,  in  proper  time,  Christie 
would  communicate  with  us  again,  but  as  days  length- 
ened into  weeks,  and  weeks  into  month's,  and  no  tidings 
came,  we  grew  anxious  to  know  something  of  her  condi- 
tion and  whereabouts. 

Accordingly,  having  learned  by  inquiry  that  her  hus- 
band's remains  had  been  taken  to  his  native  place  for 
burial,  I  took  the  early  train,  one  morning,  for  Bramble- 
ton,  saying  nothing  at  home  of  my  intention. 

I  alighted  at  the  little  country  station,  struck  across  the 
fields  to  the  village,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  distant  hill, 
took  my  dinner  at  the  village  hotel,  and,  seizing  an 
oi^portunity  when  I  was  unobserved  by  the  loungers 
about  the  house,  strolled  out  into  the  old,  neglected 
churchyard,  where,  beneath  a  tangle  of  long  grass, 
briers,  and  weeds,  "the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
slept."  Up  and  down  the  winding,  grass-grown  jiaths 
I  wandered,  studying  the  epitaphs  on  the  old,  lichen- 
covered  tombs,  but  turning  with  keener  interest  to  the 
newer  and  whiter  stones. 

At  length,  in  an  obscure  and  shaded  corner,  I  came 
upon  the  object  of  my  search, — a  plain,  white  stone, 
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carefully  chosen  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  neither  for  its 
simiDlicity  nor  design,  on  which  was  cut,  in  small,  neat 
letters,  "  C.  D.,"  with  two  dates. 

The  appearance  of  the  grave  told  me  at  once  what  I 
wanted  to  know,  —  Christie  was  not  in  the  vicinity ! 

The  flowers  on  the  grave  had  long  since  faded;  the 
grass  was  long  and  mixed  with  weeds,  showing  but  too 
plainly  that  the  only  hands  left  in  all  the  world  to  care  for 
that  little  spot  were  far  away. 

Hesolving,  however,  to  ascertain  something  more  defi- 
nite before  returning,  I  found  the  way,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  Mr.  Crouch's,  and  asked  for  Cousin 
Malviny. 

The  little,  low-studded  parlor,  into  which  I  was  shown, 
smelt  damj)  and  mouldy  from  being  long  unsunned.  An 
old  oak  "  secretary,"  with  brass  finishings,  stood  in  one 
corner;  a  tall,  eight-day  clock,  reaching  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  in  the  other ;  hair-cloth  sofa  and  chairs,  an  oaken 
arm-chair,  with  a  patchwork  cushion,  were  placed  about ; 
the  floor  was  painted  yellow,  and  partly  covered  with 
rugs  of  braided  rags.  On  the  walls  were  cheap  litho- 
graphs of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from  Wash- 
ington down  to  Zachary  Taylor. 

I  had  just  finished  my  survey  of  the  room,  when  Cousin 
Malviny  entered.  To  my  great  disappointment  she  did 
not  at  all  remember  me.  I  should  have  found  it  hard  to 
forget  her  bobbing,  corkscrew  curls  and  shrewd,  honest 
face.  She  seemed  troubled  at  first  with  doubts  about 
her  toilet ;  for  she  kept  nervously  stroking  her  hair  and 
smoothing  her  apron. 

*'  I  am  Mr.  Fonde,"  I  said,  introducing  myself. 

''Eh?" 

"  Mr.  FONDE,  of  NlMPORT." 

"Oh,  be  ye?  "  returned  she,  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
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and  in  her  whisper  voice,  presently  adding,  in  a  tone 
almost  startling,  "  I  aint ;  it  muddles  me  !  " 

Wliile  I  was  puzzling  over  this  unintelligible  reply,  she 
regarded  me  rather  suspiciously,  and  asked  :  — 

•'  Do  you  want  ter  see  me  fer  anything  pertickler  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  I  returned;  "and  I  hoped  you  would  remem- 
ber me.  I  met  you  one  evening  at  Mrs.  DerreVs,  in 
Nimport." 

"Did  ye?  Well,  I  never;  I  aint  no  hand  to 'member 
faces,  but  'pears  to  me  now  I  do  kinder  recollect  sumthin' 
about  it ;  but  I  git  so  upsot  when  I  go  to  the  city  thet  I 
kin  skurse  tell  whether  I'm  afoot  or  horseback." 

"I  wanted,"  I  continued,  shouting  nouns  and  verbs 
and  mouthing  ^^articles,  "to  make  some  inquiries  about 
Mrs.  Derrel." 

"  Poor  Christyne !  "  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  filling  with 
honest  tears,  and  a  look  of  heartfelt  sorrow  settling  upon 
her  plain  old  face,  and  almost  making  it  beautiful ;  "poor 
miserable  creetur',  the  Lord  must  help  her,  for  th'aint  no 
one  else  to  do  it.  'Twan't  as  ef  she'd  ben  used  to  trials  ; 
she  hedn't ;  she'd  never  know'd  what  trial  was ;  an'  to 
hev'  it  come  all  at  once,  an'  sech  a  dreadful  black  cloud  — 
oh,  dear  me,  suz,  it  does  seem's  ef  it  warn't  true.  There's 
them  here  in  the  village  thet  hev'  know'd  Christopher  ever 
sence  he  could  run  alone,  an'  th'aint  one  of  'em  thet  would 
hev'  bleeved  it,  —  thet  Christopher  Derrel  could  ever  do 
sech  an  awful  thing.  Th'aint  no  use  denyin'  thet  the 
Evil  Si:)eret  gits  into  men  now,  jest  ez  he  did  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  But  'twouldn't  never  hev'  happened  ef 
he  hedn't  gone  to  live  in  the  city.  O  young  gentleman, 
'taint  no  fit  place  to  live  in  fer  anybody !  The  devil  goes 
up  an'  down  them  city  streets  temptin'  men,  an'  leadin'  of 
'cm  to  destruction.  But  poor  Christyne,"  she  continued, 
wiping  her  eyes  on  her  apron,  "  poor,  delicate  little  crec- 
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tur\  I  dunno  what  on  airtli's  to  become  of  her.  The' 
don't  seem  nothin'  left  of  her ;  all  the  life  an'  energy  an' 
sperits  hez  gone  out  of  her.  She  sa^^s  she's  reconciled, 
an'  I  s'pose  she  is ;  but  she'll  never  care  for  nothin'  nor 
nobody  agin'." 

•*Is  she  here?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  she  wouldn't  stay  nohow ;  she  come  an'  laid 
him  here,  an'  then  she  went  right  away.  I  tried  to  hev' 
her  come  an'  live  with  us ;  but  she's  too  proud,  poor 
woman,  to  live  with  anybody  thet  she'd  think  she  might 
be  bringin'  reproach  upon  ;  she  only  shook  her  head,  an' 
went  away.  When  a  person's  got  a  load  of  misery  like 
thet,  they  hev'  to  keep  on  the  move ;  but,  land !  she'll 
hev'  to  come  back  agin ;  she  can't  stay  away ;  she'll  hev' 
to  go  an'  see  that  spot  once  in  a  while." 

"  Then  you  can  give  me  no  idea  as  to  her  where- 
abouts ?  " 

"  No,  1  haint  the  least  idee ;  not  the  least  idee,"  she 
repeated  softly.  "  Poor  thing,  ef  the  Lord  'ud  only  sec 
fit  to  take  her  to  Himself,  it  'ud  be  a  mercy.''' 

Finding  I  could  get  no  further  information  from  Cousin 
Malviny,  I  obtained  from  her  a  promise  to  notify  me  in 
case  Christie  should  again  appear  in  the  village,  and, 
taking  my  leave,  returned  to  Nimport. 

I  now  felt  doubly  anxious  about  Christie's  condition. 
She  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  very  precarious  mental  state. 
No  human  heart  could  Ions;  bear  such  a  load  of  o-Hcf 
alone ;  no  human  reason  could  long  dwell  upon  one  dark 
subject  only,  and  hold  its  seat. 

I  did  not  communicate  my  fears  or  discoveries  at  home. 
Occupied  with  their  own  unclouded  happiness  and  bright 
schemes  for  the  future,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
should,  after  a  time,  lose  sight  of  Christie  and  her 
misery.     Not  that  she  was  forgotten  ;   not  that  Dosia  di;l. 
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or  could  ever,  prove  unfaithful  to  her  once-loved  friend. 
Again  and  again  she  spoke  of  her  ;  again  and  again 
longed  for  tidings  of  her ;  again  and  again  expressed, 
in  no  stinted  terms,  her  love  and  sympatliy  for  the  home- 
less wanderer;  and  again  and  again,  I  have  no  doubt, 
prayed  ardently  for  her  welfare  and  peace.  But  the  flood- 
tide  of  happiness  was  too  strong  to  leave  her  anchored  to 
one  poor  grief;  it  swept  everything  before  it,  and  Chris- 
tie only  came  to  mind  in  odd  moments  of  idleness  and 
meditation. 

But  to  me  the  discovery  of  the  fate  and  welfare  of  our 
lost  friend  became  unconsciouslv  the  end  and  aim  of 
life.  I  prosecuted  a  daily  search;  I  was  ever  on  the 
lookout.  No  detective  ever  followed  his  calling  more 
constantly  and  earnestly.  I  scanned  each  crowd  with  a 
careful  eye.  I  keenly  regarded  every  dragged,  wretched, 
shrinking  figure.  Often,  at  night,  I  stepped  into  some 
dark  doorway  and  watched  the  passers-by.  I  even  put 
Dan  upon  the  trail.  I  remarked  at  the  time,  as  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  when  I  first  suggested  it  to  him,  and 
asked  his  assistance,  he  seemed  strangely  embarrassed, 
and  only  after  considerable  hesitation  consented. 

But  all  our  watchfulness  was  at  fault;  all  our  efforts 
were  in  vain.  Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
glided  by,  bringing  no  intelligence,  until  I  began,  un- 
willingly, to  give  way  to  the  conviction  that  in  some  dark 
moment  of  hopelessness  she  had  terminated  an  existence 
that  had  become  intolerable. 

Strongly  impressed  with  this  feeling,  I  sauntered  home 
throuo^h  the  mellow  air  of  an  October  twilight.  Christie's 
image  had  persistently  haunted  me  every  minute  of  the 
day. 

Worthley  and  Dosia,  just  returned  from  a  ride,  stood  on 
the  steps  awaiting  me,  the  glow  of  exercise  still  on 
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their  cheeks.  She  stood  upon  a  higher  step,  and  leaned 
upon  his  arm,  and  together  they  made  a  very  pretty  pic- 
ture, wherein  no  element  was  wanting  of  health,  strength, 
fortune,  or  happiness,  to  fill  to  overflowing  their  cup  of 
blessing. 

"Here  comes  St.  Paul,  as  glum  as  a  bankrupt,"  said 
Worthley,  tapping  me  with  his  riding-whip  playfully; 
"  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  has  been  glum  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  lately.     We  must  see  to  his  case." 

*'  It's  because  he  goes  ofi"  by  himself  to  read  some  musty 
old  book,  instead  of  sitting  with  us  of  an  evening.  You 
know  very  well,  Paul,  we  don't  mind  you ;  you  are  never 
de  trox>.'''' 

And,  each  taking  one  of  my  arms,  they  convoyed  me  into 
the  house,  where  Dosia  gave  me  an  account  of  a  little 
incident  in  their  ride :  how,  chancing  to  pass  Mrs.  Sker- 
ritt's  cottage,  and  being  very  hungry,  they  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  asked  for  a  luncheon ;  but  that  the  poor 
woman  seemed  so  strangely  embarrassed,  so  much  over- 
come at  the  honor  of  their  visit,  they  decided  not  to 
go  in,  but  begged  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  to  eat 
in  the  saddle ;  that  she  seemed  greatly  relieved  at  their 
decision,  and  soon  appeared  with  some  delicious  sand- 
wiches and  cream-cakes,  which  they  had  a  very  merry 
time  eating;  but  that  Mrs.  Skerritt  didn't  get  over  her 
uneasiness,  and  at  length  they  had  hurried  away  out  of 
pure  charity  to  the  poor  woman. 

Peir  came  down,  and  tea  was  soon  announced.  While 
we  were  still  at  the  table,  I  was  called  out  to  see  Dan. 
He  looked  pale  and  excited. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  found  her." 

Without  staying  to  ask  any  questions,  or  going  back  to 
excuse  my  absence,  I  took  my  hat  and  went  quietly 
away. 
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Dan  led  the  way  by  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  out  of 
the  city.  He  walked  very  fast,  and  seemed  unusually 
agitated.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  suburbs,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  at  the  gate  of  his  mother's  cottage. 
He  proceeded  quickly  through  the  little  garden  to  the 
door.  I  do  not  think  I  felt  any  sur23rise,  or  paused  to 
speculate  on  the  whys  or  wherefores  of  this  destination. 
I  had  but  one  thought,  —  that  she  was  alive  and  near ;  but 
one  feeling,  —  that  of  expectation. 

Dan  opened  the  door  softlj^  and  let  us  in.  Motioning 
me  to  wait  in  the  parlor,  he  withdrew,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  Mrs.  Skerritt  appeared  with  an  anxious 
look,  but  with  her  usual  controlled  manner. 

"This  is  very  sad,  sir,"  she  said,  as  though  I  were 
fully  informed. 

My  heart  rose  to  my  mouth;  I  could  not  speak;  I 
trembled  with  anticipation  and  foreboding ;  I  dared  not 
ask  the  question  that  rose  to  my  lips. 

"  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  sending  for  you, 
sir,  because  I  thought  it  was  right;  because  I  saw  it 
couldn't  make  much  difference  now  to  her,  poor  dear ! 
and,  although  I  did  promise  to  keep  it  a  secret  from 
everybody,  I  hope  she  will  not  blame  me.  I  think  she 
will  not  now.  I  had  hoped  perhaps  one  of  the  young 
ladies  would  come  with  you,  but  maybe  it  is  best  as  it 
is,  sir.  If  you  will  wait  a  moment  I  will  tell  her  you  are 
come,  and  ask  her  to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Skerritt  withdrew.  Unable  to  control  my  agita- 
tion, I  arose  and  paced  the  floor.  For  the  first  time  I 
stopped  to  define  my  position ;  for  the  first  time  asked 
myself  the  questions :  Why  have  you  prosecuted  this 
search?  What  object  have  you  had  in  view.^  Why  do 
you  not  leave  this  poor  woman  alone  with  her  sorrow  ? 
What  interest  have  you  in  her,  or  she  in  you,  that  brings 
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you  here  ?  What  right  have  you  to  invade  her  privacy,  and 
the  privacy  of  such  a  grief?  True  I  had  been  called,  but 
was  it  not  against  her  express  direction  ? 

Again  and  again  I  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  from 
the  house.  Had  she  not  bidden  me  good-by  forever, 
and  requested  to  see  me  no  more  ?  Had  she  not,  by  con- 
cealing her  whereabouts,  shown  sufficiently  her  wish  to 
remain  unmolested  ?  Was  it  proper,  was  it  delicate,  in 
me  to  persist  in  seeing  her  after  what  had  happened  ? 
Had  I  not  already  done  enough  to  prove  my  fidelity  as  a 
friend  ?  Could  it  fail  to  be  painful  to  her  to  meet  one 
who  would  remind  her  of  the  old  joyous  days  —  of  honor 
and  happiness  forever  fled  ?  These,  and  a  hundred  other 
questions,  crowded  fast  upon  me,  as  I  paced  to  and  fro 
in  the  little  parlor. 

And  still  Skerritt  did  not  return.  The  suspense  was 
almost  intolerable.  It  was  plain  Christie  declined  to  see 
me,  and  the  poor  woman  dreaded  to  bring  the  message. 

At  length,  when  my  patience  was  quite  exhausted  and 
I  had  taken  my  hat  to  leave  the  house,  Mrs.  Skerritt 
reappeared. 

"  She  was  very  loath  to  see  you,  sir,  and  I  did  not  quite 
dare  to  press  it  at  first ;  but  after  a  while  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  said,  of  her  own  accord :  — 

*' '  It  cannot  matter  now ;  let  him  come  in.' 

"  Ah,  it's  only  too  true,  sir,  it  cannot  matter  now  ;  but 
I  couldn't  be  easy  not  to  have  some  of  her  friends  see  her, 
and  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  Dan.  And,  indeed,  I 
should  have  let  you  know  long  ago,  but  that  she  made  us 
promise,  when  she  first  came,  that  we  would  keep  it  a 
secret  from  everybody." 

"  She  has  been  here  a  good  while  then  ?" 

**  Many  months,  sir.  Poor  dear,  she  has  been  so  quiet, 
and  never  a  word  but  a  'Thank  you,'  and  such  sweet 
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looks,  and  so  grateful  for  everything !  And  it  has  nearly 
broken  my  heart  to  see  her  fading  away  day  after  day, 
dying  with  grief,  and  no  help  in  the  world  for  her,  and 
yet  never  a  murmur  nor  word  of  complaint.  I  had  a 
great  scare  to-day,  sir,  when  Miss  Theodosia  and  Mr. 
Worthley  called ;  I  was  fearful  she  might  hear  their 
voices  and  get  excited ;  but,  luckily,  she  didn't,  and  yet 
they  were  not  long  gone  when  a  great  change  came  over 
her,  and  I  sent  for  you." 

Making  a  motion  for  me  to  follow,  Skerritt  now  left  the 
room.  We  went  carefully  upstairs  ; .  my  heart  beat  faster 
at  every  step.  I  was  prepared  for  the  worst,  but  not  for 
precisely  what  I  saw. 

She  was  much  reduced,  —  that  I  had  expected ;  but 
a  different,  a  far  greater,  an  indescribable  change  had 
taken  place.  It  seemed  that  her  very  flesh,  her  whole 
physical  substance,  freed  from  every  gross  constitu- 
ent, had  been  spiritualized,  such  an  air  of  absolute 
purity  and  unearthly  calm  pervaded  her  whole  person,  — 
such  an  expression  of  exalted  resignation  shone  in  her  face. 

Her  presence  sanctified  the  room ;  I  stood  as  in  some 
divine  audience.  All  my  richest  offerings  seemed  so 
poor,  so  mean  and  ineffectual,  I  had  no  breath  to  offer 
them.  What  was  my  meagre  measure  of  sympathy  and 
condolence  to  a  heart  that  had  known  celestial  solace  ? 
What  were  my  poor  human  ministrations  to  a  soul  already 
transfigured  ? 

I  could  only  sit  down  awestruck  and  silent  by  the  bed- 
side. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  stretched  out  her  transparent 
hand,  and  touched  my  arm. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  come  and  see  me  again.  I  fear 
you  have  had  much  needless  anxiety  on  my  account.  I 
wish  I  might  have   averted   it.     I  only   feared  that  my 
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l^resence  would  cany  a  dark  shadow  wherever  I  went. 
I  wanted  to  remove  myself  from  the  sight  and  knowl- 
edge of  all  my  former  friends.  I  dare  say  that  was  partly 
a  weakness  in  me,  perhaps  selfishness ;  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  very  hard  to  judge  one's  own  motives." 

She  stopped  as  though  weary,  and  breathed  for  some 
minutes  with  difficulty.  The  change  Skerritt  had  spoken 
of  was  only  too  apparent.  I  begged  her  not  to  try  to 
talk.  She  smiled  feebly,  and,  after  a  little  while,  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  I  have  heard  of  dear  Dosia's  happiness.  I  have  not 
strength  enough  to  say  how  much  I  rejoice  in  it.  She  is  a 
noble  girl.  Take  —  take  her  my  blessing!  I  hope  she 
will  be  very  happy;  but — but,  oh  beg  her  not  to  count 
u}3on  it ;  not  to  be  too  sure  ;  not  —  not "  (her  voice  sank 
to  a  hoarse  whisper)  "not  to  lean  on  anj^  one  ;  not  to  love 
any  one  on  earth  too  well ;  to  remember  that  God  is  the 
first —  Mrs.  Skerritt,  ojDcn  the  blinds,  please ;  let  me  see 
the  light!" 

Skerritt  hastened  to  throw  open  the  blinds,  and,  as  the 
golden  purple  splendors  of  the  sunset  fell  upon  the  dying 
woman's  form,  I  thought  of  another  evening,  long  ago, 
and  the  words  she  uttered  then,  with  the  light  of  the  self- 
same sun  uj)on  her  face  :  — 

' '  I  have  always  thought  I  should  like  to  come  to  such  a 
sweet,  quiet  little  si^ot  as  this  to  hide  away  and  die  when 
I  have  grown  tired  and  sick  of  life,  and  have  lost  my 
friends,  and  hoj^e,  and  youth!'''' 

Her  breath  came  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Skerritt 
raised  her  up,  that  she  might  see  tiie  western  sky. 

''God  is  the  first,  —  alivays  the  first!"  she  repeated, 
her  mind  still  dwelling  upon  the  same  theme.  "  He  is  a 
jealous  God !  He  breaks  our  idols !  He  will  not  suft'er 
them  I     Tell  her  —  tell  her  that  I " 
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"Have  you  any  word  to  send  to  anybody;  anything 
you  want  done  ?  "  asked  Skerritt. 

"  Lay  me  beside  him  !  " 

The  last  leaf  was  gently  turned,  and  "Finis"  closed 
the  page. 

I  left  the  place.  A  great  black  curtain  fell  from  the 
skies  athwart  my  future,  and  I  knew  that  the  life  I  had 
been  living  had  come  to  a  sudden  end ;  that  what  was 
beyond  must  be  something  new  and  strange,  divided  by 
an  impassable  gulf  from  what  had  been. 

Against  a  background  cold  and  gi'ay  stood  forth  a 
grand,  severe,  majestic  figure,  the  arbitress  of  my  new 
future  and  my  destiny. 

I  bowed  before  my  mistress  —  Art !  —  and  wandering 
forth  upon  my  solitary  way,  repeated  absently  the  lines 
that  came  to  mind  r  — 

"  All'  meine  Freuden  hab  ich  dlr  geschlachtet 
Jetz  werf  ich  mich  vor  deinen  Richtertbron ! 
Der  Menge  Spott  hab  ich  beherzt  verachtet, 
Nur  deine  GUter  hab  ich  gross  geachtet, 
Vergelterin,  ich  fordre  meinen  Lohn ! 

•' '  Mit  gleicher  Liebe  lieb'ich  meine  Kinder ' 
Rief  unsichtbar  ein  Genius. 

•  Zwei  Blumen '  rief  er  —  ♦  hort  es  Menschen  Kinder  — ' 
'  Zwei  Blumen  bltihen  fiir  den  weisen  Finder ; 
Sie  heissen  Hoffnung  und  Genuss.'" 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

USURPATION. 

Happiness  was  'born  a  twin. 

Don  Juan, 

*' Married  !"  I  cried.  "What  unseemly  haste!  Why, 
surely  Peg  needs  some  reasonable  time  to  prepare  ! " 

And  then  it  came  out  that  she  had  been  already  a  long 
time  slowly  preparing;  and  again  I  was  convicted  of 
blindness,  and  cried  down  and  overpowered  by  unanswer- 
able reasons.  Peg  had  already  been  betrothed  and  at 
home  more  than  a  year,  and  the  doctor  could  not  reason- 
ably be  put  off  any  longer. 

And  on  the  whole,  as  a  necessary  evil,  I  was  obliged  to 
approve  of  the  doctor,  and  to  confess  he  promised  to 
make  a  very  good  husband  for  Peg.  Moreover,  I  had 
occasion  to  commend  the  quiet  regularity  with  which  he 
perfected  his  own  arrangements,  and  the  serene,  but 
modified,  delight  with  which  he  watched  the  bustle  of 
preparation  with  us. 

And  what  a  * '  scene  of  confusion  and  creature-complaint" 
it  was,  to  be  sure  !  The  house  was  besieged  with  mantua- 
makers,  milliners,  sempstresses.  Chaos  was  evoked  from 
its  primeval  sleep.  Disorganization  was  complete.  Why 
the  jDromise  of  two  young  people  to  "  take,  love,  cherish, 
etc.,  each  other "  should  be  attended  by  all  this  un- 
healthful  excitement ;  this  unlimited  sewing-together  of 
cloth;  making  of  unnecessary  raiment ;  and  general  do- 
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mestic  disturbance,  I  protested  myself  unable  to  see ;  for 
which  I  was  properly  snubbed,  and  significantly  called 
*'  A  man." 

Peg  and  Dosia,  nearly  distracted,  retired  with  their 
minions  to  a  large  room  in  the  third  story,  entrance  to 
which  was  positively  forbidden  to  any  male  member  of 
the  family.  The  doctor  amicably  acquiesced  in  his 
banishment,  and  sat  comfortably  down  in  the  library 
with  Cop  and  me.  Not  soWorthley;  he  would  not  be 
banished ;  he  invaded,  with  his  usual  temerity,  the  sacred 
precincts  ;  but,  having  incautiously  sat  down  upon  divers 
precious  fabrics  that  had  been  carelessly  placed  around 
on  chairs,  he  was  ignominiously  ejected,  and  forthwith 
stinted  not  to  express,  in  unmeasured  terms,  his  disgust 
at  the  whole  proceeding,  and  berated  the  happy  doctor  as 
its  responsible  cause. 

These  sentiments  so  entirely  coincided  with  my  own, 
that  I  sympathized  with  what  I  should  else  have  resented 
as  an  interference  with  my  sacred  and  immemorial  pre- 
rogative of  grumbling. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  the  doctor  came 
in  one  evening,  and,  after  sitting  for  a  while,  casually 
proposed  that  we  should  go  for  a  walk,  —  a  suggestion 
which  was  promptly  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  busy  women- 
kind.  But  he  professed  to  discover  that  Peg  looked  pale 
and  tired;  insisted  that  she  needed  fresh  air,  and  at 
length — with  a  bright  moonlight  as  an  extra  induce- 
ment—  carried  his  point. 

Peg  and  he  led  the  way,  and  kept  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  advance.  After  a  half-hour's  walk  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  them  turn  up  to  a  handsome  brick  house  in 
a  fine  street  where,  when  we  came  up,  we  found  them  on 
the  steps  ;  the  doctor  trying  to  persuade  Peg  to  go  in  and 
make  a  call  upon  the  inmates,  his  intimate  friends.     Peg 
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decidedly  objected.  We  came  to  her  aid,  —  a  strong  rein- 
forcement, —  and  took  the  doctor  to  task  for  persisting  in 
pressing  his  point. 

Unheeding  our  objections  he  turned  about,  and  coolly 
pulled  the  bell.  The  door  was  opened  directly  by  a  neat- 
looking  servant-woman,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  go  in. 

We  were  ushered  into  an  elegant  and  very  fresh-look- 
ing drawing-room,  where,  after  sitting  several  minutes, 
the  doctor  professed  to  be  surprised  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  his  friends,  and  went  to  hunt  them  up.  Presently 
the  servant  came  with  the  request  that  we  would  please 
walk  into  another  room.  Following  her  we  were 
ushered  into  a  sumptuously-furnished  library,  where, 
greatly  to  our  astonishment,  we  found  the  doctor  waiting, 
alone. 

On  demanding  what  such  a  singular  reception  meant, 
and  where  and  who  was  the  hostess,  the  doctor  looked  so 
very  waggish,  that  Peg,  seized  with  a  sudden  idea,  started 
up,  crying :  — 

"  You  haven't  —  you  don't  mean  to  say  this  is  —  " 

Unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  the  doctor 
grinned  unrestrainedly. 

A  deep  flush  overspread  Peg's  face. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm,  "you  do  not — do 
not  mean  that  this  is  mine  —  ours !  " 

The  doctor's  eyes  grew  moist ;  a  scene  was  impending. 
Worthley  and  I  created  a  diversion  by  loudly  declaring 
we  had  been  hoaxed,  and  making  a  common  rush 
upon  the  doctor,  who  only  escaped  dismemberment  by 
flight. 

But  now  Peg  and  Dosia,  beside  themselves  with  de- 
light, began  running  from  room  to  room,  examining, 
criticising,  compai'ing  unreservedly.      Peg,  finding  her 
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own  tastes  everywhere  carried  out,  and  her  own  notions 
reproduced,  cried  again  and  again  :  — 

**  Oh,  where  did  you  ever  hear  of  this  ?"  or,  "  How  did 
you  know  I  liked  it  this  way?  "  until,  what  with  it  all, 
the  doctor  at  length  became  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch 
that  I  am  convinced  one  good  hearty  shake  would  have 
set  him  into  a  paroxysm ;  whereupon  I  fell  betimes  to 
ridiculing  the  plan  of  the  house,  and  sneering  at  the 
wretched  taste  displayed  in  its  decoration  ;  which  Worth- 
ley,  lolling  at  full  length  on  the  kitchen  table,  followed 
up  by  saying  that  we  would  knock  the  doctor's  study  and 
office  into  one  large  room,  and  put  in  a  billiard-table,  and 
spend  our  evenings  there ;  whereupon  the  doctor  called 
us  absurd  fellows,  but  was  quite  too  ecstatic  to  be  touched 
by  our  badinage. 

Deeming  it  a  wise  corrective  of  the  doctor's  felicity, 
however,  we  continued  making  loud  fun  of  everything, 
until  he  at  length  threw  open  the  door  of  a  large  room  on 
the  third  story,  in  which  the  general  effect  of  the  furniture 
and  decorations  was  such  as  to  elicit  an  involuntary  cry 
of  admiration  from  the  whole  party,  followed  quickly  by 
a  depreciating  "  Humph ! "  from  Worthley. 

*' And  whose  room,  pray,  is  this  ?  "  asked  Peg. 

**  This  is  PauVs  room." 

•'  Paul's  room  ! "  echoed  Worthley  and  Dosia  with  one 
accord. 

"And  have  you  the  assurance  to  think  you  are  going 
to  have  Paul  ?  "  asked  Dosia. 

*'  Brazen  impudence !  "  grunted  Worthley. 

Peg  laughed,  and  applauded  the  doctor,  whom  Worth- 
ley,  squaring  off,  straightway  assaulted.  But  the  doctor 
was  sturdy  and  broad-shouldered,  and  stood  to  his  guns, 
incited  by  Peg,  and  assisted  by  lo,  who,  with  loud  bark- 
ing, attempted  a  diversion  in  the  enemy's  rear.     Mean- 
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while  Dosia,  like  a  Spartan  dame,  stood  at  the  window, 
and  cried  out  to  her  Leonidas  to  sweep  them  all  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

As  I  was,  as  it  were,  the  bone  of  contention,  I  consid- 
ered myself  responsible  for  the  consequence,  and  there- 
fore presently  separated  the  combatants,  Worthley  calling 
the  doctor  "a  wretched  little  upstart,"  and  the  latter  retort- 
ing something  about  "a  big  bully." 

And  now  it  came  out  that,  in  quite  a  characteristic  way, 
the  doctor  had  been  nearly  two  j^ears  at  work  building 
his  house,  carefully  overseeing  everything  himself,  study- 
ing meanwhile  Peg's  tastes  and  notions,  and  all  so  clev- 
erly as  never  to  be  suspected.  Whereupon  Peg,  when 
the  whole  truth  dawned  upon  her,  shook  her  head  doubt- 
fully, and  said  a  man  that  was  capable  of  such  craft  and 
slyness  filled  her  with  distrust  and  fear,  and  that,  on  sec- 
ond thoughts,  she  felt  it  would  be  wiser  to  break  off  with 
him  at  once.  The  doctor  thought  this  an  exquisite  joke, 
—  poor  man,  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  critical,  —  and 
laughed  himself  quite  speechless  over  it. 

Summing  uj)  results  in  the  hall,  when  we  were  ready 
to  go  home,  we  pronounced  the  house  such  a  marvel  of 
convenience,  comfort  and  elegance,  and  lavished  so  much 
admiration  upon  it  in  general  and  in  detail,  that  Worthley 
thought  it  necessary  to  comfort  Dosia  with  the  assurance 
that,  while  the  house  was  a  very  fair  house,  and  would  do 
very  well  for  such  people  as  the  doctor  and  Peg,  she  should 
have  one  twice  as  fine. 

Three  weeks  before  the  wedding.  Bless  me,  how  those 
weeks  flew  away!  And  what  work,  what  hurry,  what 
worry,  what  golden  plans,  what  glowing  hopes,   were 
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crowded  into  them  !  So  that,  before  we  had  time  to  real- 
ize it,  there  we  were,  —  close  on  the  appointed  day. 

The  evening  before,  when  the  numberless  last  orders 
and  touches  were  being  given,  and  all  the  little  neg- 
lected matters  of  detail  settled,  a  loud  ring  at  the  street 
door  was  heard,  followed  presently  by  the  accents  of  a 
well-known  voice  inquiring  for  "  the  young  ladies." 

Peg  looked  inquiringly.  Dosia  started,  and  for  a 
moment  the  old  harassed  look  appeared  upon  her  face, 
as  she  exclaimed :  — 

"Aunt  Bangs!" 

The  door  flew  open  directly,  and  in  she  came, — Blucher 
without  any  mistake  !  —  with  undiminished  beak ;  with 
frills  as  rigid,  and  cap  as  immaculate,  as  of  old. 

"  Margaret,  my  dear, — why,  how  like  your  mother  you 
are,  my  child!  —  I  heard  you  were  to  be  married,  but  did 
not  learn  the  day,  and  so  came  at  once  ;  I  trust,  in  time  • 
Let  me  congratulate  you,  my  child,  on  your  happiness, 
and  express  the  hope  that  in  this,  and  in  all  things,  you 
have  committed  yourself  to  the  guidance  of  an  All-Wise 
Providence.  And  this,  I  suppose,"  turning  about  on 
Worthley,  "  is  the  young  gentleman.  I  congratulate 
you  too,  sir,  on  your  good  fortune.  Any  man  is  to  be 
envied,  I  assure  you,  who  obtains  for  a  wife  a  woman  of 
my  family.  I  hope,  too,  you  have  duly  reflected  upon 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  married  state.  Mar- 
riage is  a  divine  ordinance.  The  Scripture  says ;  '  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.' 
Paul,  Theodosia,  I  hope  you  are  both  well,  my  dears." 

This  introductory  speech  —  which  may  sound  garrulous 
—  was  uttered  with  deliberation  and  emphasis,  and 
carried  dismay  to  the  whole  circle.  It  was  even  amusing 
to  see  Worthley's  astonishment  and  discomfiture.     The 
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doctor  alone  behaved  with  his  usual  serenity.  Rising 
quietly,  and  placing  a  chair  for  Aunt  Bangs,  he  said :  — 

"/,  instead  of  Mr.  Worthley,  must  claim  the  honor  of 
your  congratulations.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
kind  wishes." 

I  then  rose,  and  introduced  the  gentlemen  to  Blucher, 
for  Peg  and  Dosia  both  seemed  for  the  moment  dum- 
founded. 

"Now,  my  dears,"  continued  Aunt  Bangs,  taking  off 
her  bonnet,  and  arranging  her  front,  "I  have  come  to 
help,  and  I  wish  you  would  set  me  to  work.  I  have  man- 
aged a  great  many  weddings  in  my  time,  and  understand 
just  what  needs  to  be  done.  Young  people,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  the  doctor,  "  get  so  nervous  and  flighty  at 
such  times." 

"We  must  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  so  experi- 
enced an  ally,"  said  the  doctor,  politely. 

Dosia  now  rose,  civilly  welcomed  Aunt  Bangs,  and 
took  her  away  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

And  the  next  day  she  reappeared  in  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  black  satin  gown  and  a  white  lace  cap,  more 
rigid  and  emphatic  than  ever,  striking  awe  to  the  heart 
of  more  than  one  beholder.  Particularly  she  impressed 
Cop,  who  walked  ecstatically  about  in  a  new  suit,  with 
his  fat  hands  encased  in  white  gloves,  every  finger  of 
which  he  kept  stifiiy  distended  like  the  radii  of  a  semi- 
circle, holding  his  hands  meanwhile  aloof  from  contact 
with  his  own  person  or  any  foreign  body,  having  been 
enjoined  by  Blucher  with  terrific  emphasis  not  to  get  a 
single  spot  on  those  gloves,  on  peril  of  being  instantly 
ejected  from  the  festal  scene. 

And  so  it  all  came  and  went  like  a  dream,  as,  to  those 
most  concerned,  such  occasions  must  always  come  and 
go.     The  day  was  bright;  friends  numerous  and  kind; 
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flowers  beautiful ;  gifts  rich  and  rare ;  the  ceremony  im- 
pressive ;  Peg  pale  and  stately  in  her  beautiful  bridal 
dress;  the  doctor  smiling  and  happy,  while  Beata,  as 
bridesmaid,  in  her  pure  white  drapery,  looked  as  though 
she  had  just  folded  her  wings  and  alighted  from  a  passing 
cloud. 

Only  once  Dosia  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  way  to 
the  many  conflicting  emotions  incident  to  the  hour ;  but. 
looking  up  into  Worthley's  calm,  strong  face,  she  forced 
back  her  tears  and  smiled  after  Peg,  who,  in  a  tumult  of 
congratulations,  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  last  adieux, 
rolled  away  into  her  new  life. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

UNEXPECTED  HONOR. 

Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this ! 

Hamlet,  Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

TxjRNiNG  over  a  clutter  of  rubbish  in  my  studio  one 
day,  I  came  upon  an  unexpected  treasure,  —  my  long-lost 
and  quite-forgotten  portrait  of  Christie.  My  sickness 
had  prevented  its  completion,  and  subsequent  events 
banished  it  from  thought. 

Brushing  away  the  dust,  I  set  it  up  on  an  easel,  and 
was  gratified  to  find  that,  though  unfinished,  it  was  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  completed  witliout  further  sittings. 

Regarding  it  now  with  a  critical  eye,  I  was  astonished, 
nay,  even  startled,  at  my  own  work,  judged  from  a  purely 
artistic  standpoint.  Not  so  much  for  the  boldness  and 
freedom  of  the  drawing;  the  correctness  and  nicety  of 
the  modelling;  the  clearness  and  luminous  softness  of 
color,  —  these  were  mere  matters  of  technique,  —  but  for 
its  higher,  its  intellectual  qualities.  I  dwelt  with  increas- 
ing wonder  on  each  detail,  —  the  mouth,  where  firmness 
and  tenderness  were  so  blended  as  neither  to  lapse  into 
weakness  on  the  one  hand  nor  undue  strength  on  the 
other ;  the  individuality  and  acuteness  shown  in  the  beau- 
tiful outline  of  the  nose ;  the  pride  and  sensitiveness  in 
the  exquisitely-treated  nostril ;  the  eye  illuminating  the 
face  with  a  keenness  of  intelligence,  which  was  saved 
from  hardness  by  a  rich  infusion  of  feeling,  while,  withal, 
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there  was  about  the  whole  face  a  slight  reminder  of  that 
work-a-day-world  sagacity  and  smiling  content  so  famil- 
iar in  the  incomparable  "  Mona  Lisa." 

Each  separate  point  considered,  I  found  still  a  final 
surprise  in  the  breadth  of  handling  of  the  whole  subject ; 
the  daring  subordination  of  everything  to  its  essential 
truths,  —  results  which  even  in  my  latest  works  I  was  still 
striving  to  attain. 

I  mused  over  the  portrait  in  silent  wonder ;  there  could 
be  no  mistake,  no  self-illusion,  —  it  was  a  work  of  inspi- 
ration !  In  a  highly-excited  and  sensitive  state  a  vision 
of  perfect  truth  had  been  vouchsafed  to  me.  I  had 
seized  the  moment ;  had  made  an  audacious  attempt  to 
paint  a  soul. 

What  marvel  that  its  vitality  was  almost  electrifying ; 
that  its  lip  almost  trembled  with  the  coming  word ;  that 
its  eye  haunted  me  when  I  turned  away ;  that,  as  I  sat 
lost  in  its  contemplation,  it  seemed  the  Genius  of  my.  own 
future,  starting  forth  from  its  vague  and  misty  back- 
ground to  tell  of  the  wealth  of  life,  hope,  joy,  and  suc- 
cess in  the  "  coming  on  of  time  "  ? 

I  was  aroused  from  my  apathy ;  my  heart  beat  with  a  new 
life  ;  my  breath  came  thick  and  fast ;  my  soul  took  a  vast 
upward  leap ;  I  was  awakened  at  last  from  the  sluggish 
torpor  of  mediocrity  by  a  reveille,  which  long  in  the 
darkness,  long  in  the  struggle,  long  in  the  trial,  tempta- 
tion and  despair  of  the  vanished  years,  I  had  vaguely 
dreamt  of,  fondly  hoped  for,  but  never  dared  exj)ect ! 

Now,  in  a  moment,  the  gray  heavens  opened,  and  a 
slender  pencil  of  light  issued  forth,  opening  outward 
and  downward  till  it  whelmed  me  in  its  blaze.  I  started 
to  my  feet ;  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes ;  a  violent 
trembling  seized  my  limbs ;  my  prayers  were  answered 
—  I  knew  I  was   an  ariist!     An   artist,  not  merely  iu 
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name,  not  merely  from  choice  and   profession,  but  by 
God-given  instinct  and  genius. 

At  last  the  world  lay  at  my  feet ;  the  accidents  of  life 
were  impotencies ;  death  had  become  stingless,  the 
grave  unvictorious  ;  nay,  Time  and  Space  dwarfed  to  sub- 
servient ministers  of  existence.  I  can  think  of  no  lan- 
guage to  describe  the  trembling  exaltation  of  the  mo- 
ment. I  walked  the  room,  and  gazed  upon  the  imple- 
ments and  suggestions  of  my  art  with  the  rapture,  the 
tender  veneration,  of  a  bridegroom. 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  I  had  not  noticed  a  faint 
knock  at  the  door,  and  accordingly  was  astonished  to 
see  the  door  open,  and  a  lady  enter  in  whom,  as  she  ad- 
vanced and  raised  her  veil,  I  recognized  Miss  Quilty. 
She  had  evidently  bestowed  unusual  care  on  her  toilet, 
which  was  more  than  ordinarily  prismatic  and  bewildering. 
She  wore  a  bright  purple  gown,  a  brown  cloak,  a  black 
bonnet  covered  with  pink  flowers,  a  red  neck-ribbon,  and 
a  fresh  pair  of  lavender  gloves.  She  was  blooming  with 
her  wonted  health,  and  cooled  herself  with  a  light  green 
fan,  which  quite  put  out  her  complexion,  and  gave  her  a 
livid  and  ghastly  hue  that  my  eyes  fairly  blinked  at.  To 
save  myself,  if  possible,  from  the  fan,  I  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  room  was  too  warm,  and  proposed  opening 
a  window ;  but  she  only  smiled  graciously,  waved  the  fan 
still  fiister,  and  said  it  could  not  be  more  agreeable. 

Then  moistening  her  lips  and  beaming  on  me  with  the 
robin-redbreast  look,  she  said  I  should  doubtless  be  sur- 
prised at  receiving  a  visit  from  her,  though  why  I  should 
be  surprised,  or  why  anybody  should  ever  be  surprised  at 
anj'thing,  was  more  than  she  could  say.  Men,  she  con- 
tinued, were  surprised  at  the  Unexpected;  but  the  unex- 
pected things  of  life  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
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expected;  so  numerotis,  in  fact,  as  to  become  common. 
But  the  common  was  the  usual,  the  ordinary,  the  trite,  in 
short,  the  expected ;  therefore,  the  Unexpected  became  the 
Expected,  a  manifest  reductio  ad  absurdum,  which  showed 
the  .habit  to  be  both  illogical  and  vulgar.  For  her  own 
part,  she  never  suffered  herself  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing. 

I  assured  her  there  was  no  occasion  for  surprise,  and 
that  I  was  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  through 
her  of  my  old  friends,  the  Esterlings. 

She  replied  that  she  was  glad  I  had  spoken  of  them,  for 
it  was  in  part  to  speak  of  them  and  their  happiness  she 
had  come. 

"  For,"  she  continued,  *'  you  know  nobody  is  born  per- 
fect; but,"  she  said,  checking  herself  and  smiling,  "I 
believe  I  may  speak  to  you  in  more  adequate  and  precise 
lancruao;e.  I  would  sav,  the  Conscious  Essence  is  so  differ- 
entiated  in  each  individual  as  to  produce  infinitely  varied 
development;  so  that  the  individual  necessarily  departs 
more  or  less  widely  from  a  conceivable,  if  non-existent, 
typal  perfectness.     You  will  not  dispute  this  ?  " 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  I  had  shown  any  disposition 
to  dispute  this  or  anything  else.  Miss  Quilty  had  merely 
used  a  club  phrase. 

"Now,"  she  went  on,  "this  can  only  be  remedied  by 
complementing  inchoate  or  incomplete  development,  by 
infusing  counter  impulses  through  a  process  of  elective 
affinity ;  and  this  is  accordingly  accomplished,  to  a  meas- 
urable degree,  by  marriage.  Now,  although  marriage 
is  a  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional  institution,  —  as  I 
hope  you  will  agree  ?  —  " 

I  promptly  nodded. 

**It  may,  however,  when  intelligently  contracted  from 
proper  functional  causes,  and  on  what  I  may  call  rational 
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principles,  result  in  good,  and  without  doubt  often  does, 
individually  and  genericall}^" 

She  paused  and  looked  at  me  with  raised  eyebrows.  I 
nodded  again. 

"The  two  individuals  thus  brought  into  such  intimate 
union  exert  a  mutual  influence  and  effect  a  mutual  co- 
ordinate develojDment,  and  the  result  is  growth  !  " 

I  said,   "  Precisely." 

"  By  careful  selection,"  continued  Miss  Quilty,  "  there 
is  no  doubt,  that,  in  time,  an  approximately  perfect  mar- 
riage might  be  effected ;  but,  in  the  present  stage  of  pub- 
lic intelligence,  it  cannot  for  a  long  time  be  hoped  for." 

"  I  dare  say,"  I  faltered,  a  little  apprehensive  as  to 
what  repeated  concessions  might  in  the  end  commit  me  to. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Esterlings'  marriage 
realized  in  a  great  degree  my  theor}^  of  elective  aflinity. 
Mutual  receptivity  has  been  markedly  promoted,  and  the 
tendency  to  individual  idiopathy  corrected." 

"Indeed!"  I  could  only  murmur,  aghast  at  such  tre- 
mendous consequences  of  an  apparently  prosaic  marriage. 

"  Oh,  without  a  doubt.  Now,  the  success  of  this  union 
has  reopened  to  me  the  whole  subject  for  consideration, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  duti/  of 
every  man,  and  every  ivoman,  to  marry  wherever  a  meas- 
urably good  marriage  can  be  secured.  Have  you  thought 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Fonde  ?  " 

"  At  times,  but  only  in  a  general  way,"  I  stammered. 

"It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to 
think  of  it,  and  I  regard  this  duty,  like  all  other  social 
duties,  not  to  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  sex,  but  to  be 
mutual." 

Here  Miss  Quilty  paused  to  moisten  her  lips  and  beam 
on  me,  waving  her  fan  the  while,  till,  to  my  outraged 
sight,  the  whites  of  her  eyes  looked  yellow. 
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"  Do  you  follow  me  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an  encouraging 
smile. 

"  Pretty  well,"  I  faltered. 

"The  duty,  then,  being  mutual,"  she  went  on,  "it, is 
clearly  incumbent  on  them  mutually  to  further  its  accom- 
plishment. To  woman,  as  much  as  to  man,  belongs  this 
delicate  task.  With  the  views  you  have  exjDressed,  or 
acquiesced  in,  as  to  woman''s  sfjhere  in  society,  you  will 
assent  to  this,  I  think." 

I  feebly  murmured,  "Undoubtedly." 

"  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  present  narrow 
prejudices  on  this  subject  are  pitiable,  a  barbaric  inheri- 
tance from  a  former  age.  Enslaving  Conventionality,  — 
before  which  all  mankind,  except  a  few  Advanced  Thinkers, 
bow  down,  —  more  than  bad  laws,  impedes  social  growth 
and  checks  individual  development.  For  me,  I  have  an 
infinite  contempt  for  Conventionality.  I  lose  no  oj)por- 
t unity  to  trample  on  it." 

Having  nothing  to  say,  I  said  nothing. 

"I  am  glad,  Mr.  Fonde,  to  find  that  our  views,  thus 
far,  coincide." 

I  extended  my  hand  with  a  feeble  gesture  of  protest, 
but  Miss  Quilty,  having,  for  the  moment,  shut  her  eyes, 
did  not  see  me,  and  calmly  continued  :  — 

"  It  will  make  my  task,  —  I  will  not  not  say  less  awk- 
ward; I  will  not  acknowledge  it  can  be  awkward,  -7-  but, 
at  any  rate,  more  agreeable.  I  have  thus  far,  as  30U 
have  observed,  spoken  generally;  but  I — ha!"  —  she 
slowly  smoothed  each  lavender  finger  of  her  right  glove, — 
"  will  not  disguise  the  fact  that  I  came  here  with  a  more 
definite  object." 

Here  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  meaningly  at  me. 
1  think  the  skin  on  her  fece  was  even  more  tiglit  and 
shining  that  da}'  than  usual. 
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"I  would  say  that  —  ha !  —  I  trust,  Mr.  Fonde,  you  are 
superior  to  silly  prejudice  in  this  matter — I  would  say: 
here  is  a  woman "  —  j^diss  Quilty  indicated  a  lavender 
fino;er  with  the  folded  fan  —  "a  woman  with  a  certain 
physical  and  temperamental  organization,  who  feels  that, 
alone,  she  cannot  reach  the  highest  growth  possible  to 
her ;  that,  under  present  influences,  she  will  inevitably 
become  dwarfed ;  that,  moreover,  besides  tendencies  to 
develop,  there  are  in  her  certain  tendencies  to  repress ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  in  seeking  her  highest  good,  she  is  not 
only  justified,  but  bound  to  take  any  measures  —  not 
prejudicial  to  another  —  that  may  further  it.  In  this 
view  she  looks  about ;  she  sees  another  who  can  afi'ord 
what  she  needs,  —  one  for  whom  she  feels  an  affinity  un- 
mistakable and  imperative  ;  one  whose  nature  is  a  manifest 
complement  of  her  own ;  one  who,  perhaps,  feels  the 
same  needs,  the  same  longings,  but  who  is  so  engrossed 
in  other  matters  that  the  cause  of  his  trouble  may  never 
occur  to  him.  What,"  —  here  she  spread  her  fan,  looked 
up  and  beamed  once  more  at  me,  —  "  what  —  er —  should 
you  think  would  be  her  duty  under  such  circumstances?" 

**  Really,"  I  stammered,  "I  —  I  should  —  that  is  —  it  is 
a  subject  on  which  I  am  not  competent  to  advise." 

"What  would  you,  Mr.  Fonde,  do  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  " 

She  turned  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and,  smiling, 
tapped  her  gleaming  white  teeth  with  the  folded  fan  as 
she  awaited  my  answer. 

"I  —  er  —  should  very  maturely  consider  the  whole 
subject  before  taking  any  decided  step,"  I  returned,  in 
some  alarm. 

Miss  Quilty  slowly  threw  back  her  head,  shut  her  eyes, 
and  said,  with  a  kindly,  pitying  smile,  "T  —  that  is,  she 
—  does  nothing  without  '  mature  consideration,'  by  which 
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T  suppose  you  mean  thought;  it  is  the  chief  duty  and 
great  delight  of  her  life." 

She  looked,  as  she  sat  before  me  with  closed  eyes,  so 
precisely  like  one  of  the  wax  crying-dolls,  whose  eyes 
work  with  a  hinge,  that  I  felt  an  absurd  inclination  to 
dart  forward  and  pinch  the  spring  in  her  stomach. 

*'  To  continue,"  she  said,  opening  her  eyes  ;  "  suppose, 
outside  of  purely  philosophical  reasons,  there  be  others 
impelling  such  a  woman  as  I  have  described.  Suppose, 
influenced  by  the  mere  personal  attractions  of  another, 
she  conceives  for  him  an  affection  which,  however  fool- 
ish and  irrational,  she  finds  affects  her  peace  and  impairs 
her  power  of  abstract  speculation  ;  suppose  she  has,  per- 
haps, never  succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of  that 
other,  —  what  is  the  most  reasonable  course  for  her  to 
pursue?" 

"I  am  really  quite  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion, 
and  permit  me  to  say,  Miss  Quilty,  that,  with  regard  to 
this  whole  subject,  you  will  do  better  to  consult  some 
older  and  more  experienced  person." 

"  Must  that  woman  keep  silent,  suffer  her  own  peace 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  evolution  of  two  beings  arrested, 
for  ages  perhaps,  through  fear  of  a  childish  conven- 
tionality?" 

I  made  a  vague  motion  with  my  lips  as  she  went  on. 

"  Mr.  Fonde,  suppose  that  woman  were  Myself,  and 
that  Other,  for  whom  she  felt  such  strong  affinity, 
were  —  " 

'♦Miss  Quilty!" 

"You!" 

She  l<3oked  at  me  so  steadily  and  admiringly  and 
waved  the  fan  so  fast  that  I  dropped  my  eyes,  —  nay,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  blush. 
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"Do  you  understand  me?"  she  asked,  waving  the  fan 
still  more  rapidly. 

"  Ye-es,  that  is —    No,  I  fear  not." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  of  several  minutes,  in 
which,  though  Miss  Quilty  cleared  her  throat  several 
times,  she  did  not  speak.     At  length  I  said:  — 

"It  would  be  affectation  in  me  longer  to  deny.  Miss 
Quilty,  that  I  do  understand  your  intention  of  conferring 
ujDon  me  an  unusual  honor,  —  an  honor  as  great  as  it  is 
undeserved.  And  it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  as 
well  to  myself  as  to  you,  not  to  clear  your  mind  of  a  mis- 
conception of  my  character,  under  which  alone  you  could 
have  so  distinguished  me. 

"  I  acknowledge  all  you  say  as  to  the  delights  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  married  life.  I  fully  concur  in  it ;  but  I  am 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  it.  I  can  no  longer 
bring  to  it  that  which  would  render  such  a  union  of  any 
value.  I  have  long  since,  therefore,  given  up  all  hope  of 
enjoying  its  blessings.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  a  mis- 
tress far  too  jealous  of  admitting  any  rivals,  — my  Art; 
and  whatever  there  may  be  of  good  in  me,  or  of  oppor- 
tunity in  my  life,  I  have  solemnly  consecrated  to  her  ser- 
vice. But  none  the  less  I  thank  you  for  the  extraor- 
dinary compliment  you  have  paid  me,  and  I  confidently 
besjDeak  for  you  a  better  fortune  than  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  accomplishment  of  your  wish." 

I  now  ventured  to  look  at  my  visitor  again.  Her  face 
had  undergone  a  marked  change ;  the  robin-redbreast 
look  had  entirely  disappeared.  Indeed,  if  so  sudden  a 
transiormation  had  been  possible,  I  might  have  even 
fancied  her  expression  wrathful ;  certainly,  her  face 
had  become  very  pale,  her  lips  compressed,  her  eye- 
brows contracted,  while  her  eyes  had  a  straightforward 
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and  glowing  look  far  from  pleasant.  She  clenched  the 
fan  in  both  hands,  and  regarded  me  steadily. 

"•  Oh,  z?z-DEED  !  "  she  at  length  ejaculated,  with  a  some- 
what withering  accent. 

I  had  now  regained  composure  enough  to  look  my 
visitor  quietly  in  the  face. 

"I  trust,''''  continued  Miss  Quilty,  with  unabated  em- 
phasis, "you  will  appreciate  that  this  is  ^  condescension 
in  me." 

*'  Assuredlj^"  I  returned. 

"And — it — is  —  my  —  optmow,"  concluded  Miss  Quilty, 
rising,  adjusting  her  bonnet,  and  shaking  out  her  skirts, 
"  you  —  will  —  live  —  to  —  reg?^et  —  this  —  hour ! " 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

A   BIRTHDAY. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear, 
In  saffron  i-obe,  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry. 

UAllegro. 

All  at  once  I  remembered  it  was  my  own  birtliday. 
This,  then,  was  what  the  ftte  champitrc  meant ;  for  we 
were  all,  i.  e.,  Peg,  the  doctor.  Cop  and  I,  aboard  the  early 
train,  bound  for  the  little  lake  of  Claireau  for  a  picnic. 
Worthley  had  been  detained  by  business,  and  was  to 
bring  Dosia  down  with  him  on  the  next  train. 

"  Ah  ha,"  I  cried,  "  the  murder's  out;  here's  to  'many 
happy  returns.' " 

Peg  smiled,  and  the  doctor  looked  wise ;  which  was  a 
bit  of  pure  owlish  assumption  in  him,  for,  as  will 
presently  appear,  he  had  been  no  more  in  the  secret 
than  I. 

And  now  it  came  over  me  how  cleverly  it  had  all  been 
managed :  how  Dosia,  who  had  mewed  herself  up  in- 
doors, sewing  and  house-keeping  for  weeks  after  Peg's 
marriage,  one  day  exclaimed,  "  Pm  going  to  have  a  holi- 
day ;  I'm  tired  of  the  house  and  the  city ;  I  want  to  get 
out  in  the  woods  and  fields." 

How  I,  surprised  and  delighted  at  this  sudden  move, 
had  cheerfully  assented;  how  Worthley  had  quite  char- 
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acteristically  thrown  cold  water  on  the  whole  scheme,  and 
conthiued  violently  opposing  it,  only  j'ielding  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  after  ever}'-  objection  liad  been  over- 
come ;  how  it  had  been  left  to  me  to  fix  the  day,  and  then, 
when  I  had  done  it,  how  Worthley  and  Dosia  had  so 
adroitly  shown  every  other  day  but  this  particular  day  to 
be  impracticable ;  how  I  had,  unsuspectingly,  agreed ; 
and  how,  at  length,  it  had  all  been  arranged,  and  I  had 
thought  nothing  more  about  it  until  the  day  arrived. 

And  so  for  the  rest  of  the  ride,  as  I  sat  in  the  railway 
car  opposite  Peg  and  the  doctor,  with  Cop  by  my  side, 
looking  out  for  a  big  kite  he  had  begged  permission  to 
brine:,  I  indulo-ed  in  dutiful  reflections  on  their  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness  in  my  behalf. 

At  the  lake  another  surprise  awaited  me,  in  the  guise 
of  a  large  party  of  friends  with  brimming  hampers  and 
smiling  looks. 

Our  objective  point  was  a  little  island  in  middle 
stream,  which,  lying  where  two  arms  of  the  lake  flowed 
together,  seemed  like  a  bright  emerald  brooch  pinning 
together  the  confluent  waters. 

Plenty  of  boats  were  at  hand,  and  we  were  soon  ferried 
over.  The  island  seemed  foreordained  for  our  purpose  ; 
a  long  quadrangular  stretch  of  greensward,  overhung  by 
forest  trees,  and  bordered  on  one  side  by  gray  rocks  soft- 
ened by  vines  and  lichens,  made  a  banquet-hall  fit  for 
Titania. 

Regarding  myself  as  in  some  sort  the  guest  of  the  day, 
I  lounged  upon  the  grass,  and  watched  the  busy  bodies  of 
the  party,  —  Peg  among  them,  —  trying  to  improve  upon 
Kature,  by  trimming  up  th6  spot,  despite  certain  lines  I 
quoted  about  painting  the  lily  and  throwing  perfume  on 
the  violet. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  decoration  was  a  sort  of  bovver 
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at  the  upper  end  of  the  green,  upon  which  they  concen- 
trated all  their  energies.  Foraging  parties  brought  in 
masses  of  flowers  and  vines,  which  others  twisted  and 
wove,  whilst  I,  lazily  smoking  on  the  grass,  by  turns 
ridiculed  and  criticised  their  efforts. 

But  they  chattered  and  worked  away,  and  never  heeded 
me,  until  —  by  the  merest  blind  accident  —  they  suc- 
ceeded in  building  a  beautiful  leafy  apse  to  the  nave  of 
our  island  cathedral. 

I  may  here  confess  that  I  looked  upon  this  structure 
with  a  natural  suspicion  lest  it  should  be  designed  to 
overpower  me  with  some  undeserved  testimonial,  and 
set  me  up  in  this  niche,  when  dumb  and  speechless,  to 
say  something  equal  to  the  occasion,  which  nobody  ever 
yet  did  who  felt  as  he  ought,  or  as  he  pretended  to  feel, 
under  the  circumstances. 

Peg  only  deigned  to  explain  that  it  was  just  a  little 
finish  to  the  scene  ;  "  or,"  she  added,  as  if  struck  with  a 
happy  thought,  "we  might  use  it  for  an  impromptu 
tableau." 

The  rocks  about  were  next  stuck  with  nosegays 
wherever  a  cleft  gave  opportunity,  and  a  table  fairly 
loaded  with  flowers  and  delicacies  was  set  forth  in  the 
midst  of  the  green. 

I  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  preparations, 
feeling  that  I  had  done  nothing  in  any  way  to  deserve 
such  a  tlemonstration,  and  was  beginning  a  little  to  lose 
my  appetite  in  view  of  it  all,  when  I  bethought  me  to 
wonder  at  the  absence  of  Worthley  and  Dosia.  I  went 
up  to  Peg  to  speak  about  it,  when  a  strain  of  music  was 
suddenly  heard  across  the  Water,  and  there  they  were, 
sure  enough,  in  a  boat  by  themselves,  preceded  by  an- 
other boat  containing  a  full  orchestra.  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  mutter,   "The  extravagant  rascal!"  when  they 
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swept  up  to  the  landing,  the  musicians  having  landed 
farther  up  the  island  among  the  trees. 

Remarking  that  they  were  both  very  smartly  dressed, 
I  commenced,  in  a  severe  tone,  to  upbraid  them  with  their 
fine  toilet  and  late  appearance,  when  the  musicians  sud- 
denly struck  up  a  triumphal  march ;  whereupon,  Dosia 
quietly  taking  Worthley's  arm,  without  a  look  at  me, 
away  they  both  went,  marching  slowly  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  green  avenue  to  the  flower-decked  apse, 
where,  deliberately  turning  about,  they  faced  the  comj^any . 

The  next  moment  the  tall,  imposing  figure  of  our  own 
pastor  was  seen  emerging  from  the  trees,  — he  must  have 
come  with  the  musicians,  —  and,  advancing  towards  the 
spot,  he  placed  himself  before  the  waiting  pair  with  un- 
covered head,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  explained ; 
—  silence  fell  upon  the  scene  as  he  spoke. 

My  surprise,  although  necessarily  extreme,  was  only 
momentary.  I  knew  a  speedy  marriage  had  been  deter- 
mined on  ;  knew  Dosia's  dislike  of  the  j^omp  and  circum- 
stance of  an  ordinary  wedding,  with  its  hurly-burly  of 
work  and  excitement,  and  I  was  satisfied.  Nay,  as  I 
looked  at  them,  standing  in  their  leafy  niche,  he  scowling 
lovingly  down  on  her,  and  she  so  quietly  trustful  and 
serene,  the  birds  singing  in  the  waving  tree-tops  over 
their  heads,  the  intercepted  sunbeams  flecking  them  with 
a  golden  shower,  I  was  more  than  satisfied,  —  I  was  a 
little  proud  and  enthusiastic.  I  would  have  had  the  pic- 
ture forever  stereotyped  upon  my  memory  ;  and,  though  I 
had  for  a  moment  that  unpleasant  "yeasty  sensation  about 
the  pericardium"  that  Southey  speaks  of,  I  knew  it  was 
from  a  purely  selfish  impulse  ;  jiist  a  touch  of  the  old  silly 
sentiment  that  a  barrier  was  being  erected  between  Dosia 
and  me  ;  that  I  was  being  left  alone  in  an  utter  and  hope- 
less loneliness. 
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I  choked  down  the  ugly  lump  in  my  throat,  and,  having 
missed  every  word  of  the  service,  went  up  with  a  smil- 
ing face  to  kiss  the  bride,  and  have  my  hand  nearly 
squeezed  to  a  pulp  by  the  tremendously  repressed  groom, 
whom  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  illustrating  the 
possibility  of  human  levitation  by  sailing  off  through  the 
air.  However,  I  was  somewhat  reconciled  to  my  aching 
hand  by  seeing  the  doctor  come  away  presently,  his  fine 
features  distorted  in  agony  from  the  same  cause  —  Worth- 
ley  was  certainly  an  unsafe  person  to  let  loose  on  society, 
unless  furnished  with  some  sort  of  a  moral  "  Westino;- 
haus." 

After  congratulations  came  the  feast,  at  which  there 
was  room  for  all  to  sit  down  in  a  comfortable  way  and 
enjoy  it  at  leisure. 

What  toasts  were  then  given,  what  songs  sung,  what 
congratulations  offered,  need  not  be  told. 

How  the  table  and  dishes  were  whisked  away,  how  the 
orchestra  happened  at  that  moment  to  strike  up  an  intoxi- 
cating waltz,  how  everybody  with  one  accord  went  whirl- 
ing off  in  the  dance,  —  whether  all  this  was  by  design  or 
by  happy  accident,  I  cannot  say  at  all.  I  only  know  it 
made  a  pretty  f)icture,  and  my  fingers  itched  for  a  pencil. 

"  They  would  have  thought,  who  saw  the  sight, 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing." 

How  thus  the  time  flew  by  till  the  happy  twain  must 
go ;  how  they  embarked  and  rowed  away ;  how  we  pelted 
them  with  flowers  as  far  as  we  could  throw,  Dosia,  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  holding  out  her  hands  to  catch 
them,  while  Worthley  wildly  waved  his  hat;  how  Peg 
came  forth  with  the  last  missile,  the  most  disreputable- 
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looking  of  old  slippers,  which  we  speedily  crammed  with 
flowers,  and  threw  far  out  on  the  lake  after  them,  and 
what  a  shout  of  delight  arose  from  the  crowded  shore 
when  the  lucky  shoe  was  seen  to  fall  flat  upon  its  sole, 
and  float  for  several  moments  in  the  wake  of  the  retreat- 
ing boat,  —  these  and  a  thousand  other  details  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

EXILE. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

Lio  in  three  words,  — health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Pope.  —  "Essay  on  Man." 

If  the  inevitable  old  lady  of  the  fairy  tales,  that  always 
\)0\)S  lip  with  plenipotent  wand  to  reward  virtue  and  pun- 
ish vice,  had  now  appeared  to  fill  to  foaming  overflow  our 
cup  of  bliss,  I  would  have  stayed  her  hand.  Who  would 
drink  from  a  brimming  cup,  or  eat  from  a  heaped-up 
trencher?  Enough  is  wealth,  is  happiness,  is  better  than 
a  feast ;  overplus  is  satiety  and  nausea.  Rational  desire 
could  ask  nothing  but  continuance.  Love,  youth,  health, 
content,  formed  about  the  present  a  golden  aureola,  burn- 
ing out  every  adumbration  of  the  past. 

Who  can  add  to  this  ?  Stand  forth,  ye  who  have  sound- 
ed all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor,  who  have  sought 
the  "  bubble  reputation  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth,"  and 
bear  witness  of  the  joy  it  brings !  Ye,  too,  who  have 
swept  into  your  bins  the  treasure   of  Lybian  threshing 

-.  at 

floors,  say,  is  it  true  that  the  love  of  the  nummus  grows  ? 
Do  your  cares  lessen,  your  responsibilities  decrease  ? 
Is  your  health  more  firm,  your  heart  more  light,  your 
bread  more  sweet,  your  sleep  more  sound,  your  hearth- 
side  warmer,  the  love  of  wife  and  babes  more  dear,  for 
all  these  stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  the  danger  to  temperance,  to  continence,  nothing 
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from  perverted  appetite,  indulgence,  and  luxury  ?  To 
health  of  mind  and  body,  nothing  from  indolence  and  un- 
enforced exertion  ?  To  modesty  and  due  respect  for  real 
worth,  nothing  from  overblown  vanity  and  haughtiness  ? 

And  now  who  dare  say  this  is  not  a  life  of  compensa- 
tions ?  Was  not  here  an  actual  accomplishment  of  old 
dead-and-buried  desires ;  a  late  realization  of  long-past 
hopes ;  a  literal  answering  of  f)i'ayers,  come  about  so 
quietl}^  so  insensibly,  that  it  would  never  have  been  noted 
had  I  not  haply  sat  down  to  write  the  record  of  those  for- 
mer days?  Depend  upon  it,  ye  grumblers,  one  and  all; 
victims  of  intermittent  hippo  and  great  host  of  the  Un- 
satisfied ;  things  seem  so  lop-sided,  and  the  beam  of  your 
balance  so  often  nearly  vertical,  because  your  dole  comes 
in  lumps,  while  your  cheer  is  granulated ;  you  gather  and 
drojD  into  the  scales  all  the  big,  tangible  cubes,  and  let  a 
thousand  little  gleaming  granules  go  rolling  and  scam- 
jjering  away  ungarnered  and  unweighed.  Day  by  day 
you  receive  answer  to  forgotten  prayers,  which,  fol- 
lowed by  instant  fulfilment,  you  would  have  deemed 
miraculous. 

Meanwhile  there  began  to  take  deeper  and  deeper  root 
in  my  mind  a  j)urpose  which  I  had  long  cherished.  I  felt 
the  need  of  a  more  serious  and  entire  consecration  to  my 
calling ;  the  new  life  that  opened  before  me  was  one  of 
loneliness,  of  toil,  of  sacrifice,  but  of  glorious  promise,  of 
prodigious  reward.  It  was  time  I  set  about  it;  I  was  no 
longer  needed  at  home ;  I  decided  to  go  abroad  indefi- 
nitely. 

Cautiously  I  approached  the  subject,  and  only  an- 
nounced my  final  determination  when  previous  intimation 
had  prepared  all  to  hear  it.  Patiently  but  firmly  I  met 
the  expected  opposition,  and,  I  may  say  in  passing,  that 
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nothing  but  a  very  fixed  purpose  could  have  weathered 
such  a  storm  of  protestations  and  objections. 

Slowly  and  painfully  I  began  pulling  myself  up  **by 
the  roots,"  and  was  amazed  to  find  into  what  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  little,  unsuspected  tendrils  these  same  roots  had 
spread.  As  I  thus  loosened,  one  after  another,  the  ties 
that  held  me  to  the  old  life,  there  came  over  me  a  strange, 
a  rather  dreadful  feeling,  like  a  sudden  letting  go  of 
gravitation, — a  feeling  that  I  had  no  home;  that  I  be- 
longed nowhere  and  to  nobody ;  owed  allegiance  to  no 
political  body ;  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  no  human 
law. 

Several  little  incidents,  connected  with  this  time,  de- 
serve a  passing  notice  in  this  concluding  chapter :  — 

Wishing  to  dispose  of  the  finished  work  in  my  studio, 
I  bethought  me  of  Esterling  and  his  picture-shop.  He 
greeted  me  with  his  old-time,  airy  cheerfulness,  made  a 
great  to-do  about  my  going  away,  told  me  of  his  wife's 
continued  esteem  for  me,  reviewed  our  old  studio  days, 
and,  in  fiict,  was  so  unexpectedly  cordial,  that,  before  I 
knew  it,  I  had  promised  to  spend  an  evening  with  him 
before  going. 

I  kept  my  word,  and  one  afternoon  accompanied 
him  home.  All  was  as  it  used  to  be ;  the  little  parlor 
was  as  cosy  and  old-fashioned ;  Mrs.  Esterling  and  her 
mother  were  as  rosy,  retroussee,  and  cheerful  as  before. 
There  was,  too,  the  same  dainty  supper;  nay,  I  think, 
the  same  identical  dishes,  in  the  cooking  of  which,  I  was 
told,  Mrs.  Kunst  had  become  famous. 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Esterling,  with  a  sly  look  and  a  little 
blush,  led  me  up-stairs  to  behold  the  contents  of  a  very 
fine  cradle,  where  the  fattest  of  babies,  with  the  most  up- 
turned of  noses,  was  peacefully  sleeping,  with  a  rubber 
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rattle  clutched  tight  in  his  dimpled  fist ;  concerning  which 
baby,  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  mother,  the  affected 
indifference  of  his  father,  and  the  loquacious  fondness  of 
his  happy  grandmother,  are  quite  indescribable. 

Indeed,  a  graphic  and  detailed  biography  of  the  baby 
from  Mrs.  Kunst  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  ring  at  the 
door,  which  caused  both  mother  and  daughter  to  exclaim 
with  one  accord :  — 

"Corinna!" 

Miss  Quilty  presently  entered.  On  seeing"  me,  the 
robin-redbreast  look  instantly  fiided  from  her  face,  and  — 
I  was  pained  to  see  —  gave  jDlace  to  an  expression  almost 
stony.  She  greeted  the  family  in  turn,  but  taking  no 
notice  of  my  rising  and  salute,  stared  past  me  at  the  wall, 
and  asked  severely :  — 

"How's  the  baby?" 

"  Mr.  Fonde,  Corinna,"  said  Mrs.  Esterling,  —  "  surely 
3'ou  haven't  forgotten  Mr.  Fonde  ?" 

*•  Sophia  Kunst,  I  asked  after  the  baby,"  repeated  Miss 
Quilty,  with  her  eye  still  fixed  on  a  speck  in  the  Avail. 

It  was  one  of  Miss  Quilty's  ways  of  trampling  ^n  Con- 
ventionality, as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  address  Mrs. 
Esterling  by  her  maiden,  and  ignore  her  married,  name. 

Mrs.  Esterling,  surprised  at  her  friend's  manner,  but 
too  much  in  awe  of  her  to  ask  further  questions,  quietly 
replied :  — 

"  The  baby  is  very  well,  Corinna;  but  won't  you  take 
off  your  things  ?" 

Miss  Quilty  declined,  with  unnecessary  vehemence,  to 
take  off  her  things,  remarking  that  the  constant  putting 
on  and  off  of  raiment  was  a  criminal  waste  of  time- 
Mrs.  Esterling  and  her  mother  were  very  much  discom- 
posed by  their  friend's  manner ;  but  Esterling,  muttering 
something  with  a  very  suspicious  sounding  termination. 
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said  we  had  better  "leave  the  women  to  their  gossip,  and 
go  into  tlie  other  room  for  a  smol^e ; "  a  reflection  upon 
Miss  Quiltj^'s  i:)owers  of  conversation,  for  which  she  favored 
him  with  a  glare  almost  malignant. 

When  I  returned  to  take  leave,  Miss  Quilty  still  sat  in 
the  same  place,  and  at  my  appearance,  althougli  engaged 
in  animated  conversation  when  I  opened  the  door,  in- 
stantly became  dumb,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  same 
spot  in  the  wall. 

As  I  saw  her  last,  so  her  picture  always  now  returns  to 
me,  sitting  in  rigid  erectness,  regarding  the  wall  as  though 
she  were,  in  fancy,  trampling  on  personified  Conven- 
tionality. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  I  one  day  received  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Bangs,  saying  that  her  brother-in-law's  wife 
having  died,  and  his  daughters  all  being  married,  he  had 
again  offered  her  a  home  with  him,  which,  thinking  it  her 
duty  to  do  what  she  could  to  comfort  and  cheer  his  de- 
clining years,  she  had,  after  due  consideration,  accepted. 

Going  into  Peg''s  on  my  way  home,  to  show  this  letter,  I 
found  ber  engaged  with  callers,  of  whom  I  only  took 
note,  as  I  passed  the  drawing-room  door,  that  one  was  a 
large,  showy-looking  young  woman,  and  another  a  tall, 
muscular  young  man. 

Peg  came  in  to  me  after  they  had  gone,  saying,  "  Who 
do  3^ou  think  they  were  ?  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them, 
but  so  astonished." 

"  I  cannot  guess,"  I  returned,  absently,  from  the  sofa, 
where  I  was  playing  with  lo. 

"  Why,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manlius  Hortor." 

'*  Oh,  indeed ! "  I  exclaimed,  making  a  clutch  at  the 
dog,  who  darted  away,  barking  in  pretended  rage. 

"You  are  paying  no  attention,"  said  Peg,  intent  on 
her  bit  of  gossip. 
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♦'  Oh,  yes  ;  we're  all  ears,  lo  and  I.  Sit  up,  you  hussy, 
and  listen  !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manlius  Hortor  —  ought  we  to 
know  them  ?" 

"  Of  course  ;  have  you  forgotten  Trescott  Hall  ?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure! — the  young  minister;  and  so  he  is 
married?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  to  whom,  think  you  ?" 

"  Some  clever  woman,  I  hope,  who'll  teach  him  to  write 
better  love-letters." 

♦'  Why,  it  is  Miss  Kate  ;  and  they  are  on  their  wedding 
tour ;  and  what  a  good  match  it  is,  to  be  sure !  I  am 
sorry  the  doctor  was  not  here." 

Having  occasion  shortly  afterwards  to  make  a  trip  out 
of  Nimport  by  rail,  I  was  greeted,  as  the  train  went 
ringing  up  to  a  way-station,  by  a  rather  elegant-looking 
young  man,  "  bearded  like  the  pard,"  who  was  passing 
through  the  car. 

**  Hello,  Paul,  how  d'ye  do  ?  Deuced  glad  to  see  you! 
You're  a  stranger ;  haven't  seen  you  in  a  dog's  age. 
Blessed  if  I  don't  think  you've  forgotten  me  !  " 

"  Ah,  Harry ;  how  goes  the  world  ?  " 

**0h,  wags  on;  things  keep  moving.  Pop  gets  fatter. 
Aunt  Maria  sleej^ier,  and  I  more  moral.  By  the  by,  heard 
about  me  ?  Eh,  no  ?  Pm  engaged.  Give  me  your  con- 
gratulations." 

"Indeed,  I  will  heartily.  I'm  glad  to  hear  of  your 
happiness  ;  but  who  —  " 

"The  lady?  What,  haven't  you  heard?  Why,  Miss 
Ingot;  father  a  big  iron  merchant,  you  know.  Pop's 
delighted ;  so  am  I.  Splendid  girl !  I'm  a  lucky  dog. 
But  good-by;  I  get  out  here.  Remember  me  to  Mrs. 
Tazewell  and  Mrs.  Worthley!  How  odd  those  names 
sound ! " 
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I  soon  arrived  at  my  own  destination  —  a  quiet  country 
villao^e  —  and  wall^ed  over  the  hills  to  a  certain  old 
churchyard  the  reader  will  remember,  where  I  sat 
down  in  a  shady  corner,  pulled  the  tangled  grass  from 
a  neglected  mound,  and  wiped  the  gathering  dust  and 
cobwebs  from  the  stone,  and  there  over  that  obscure  and 
unhonored  grave  laid  certain  old  regrets  and  memories  to 
an  eternal  sleep,  and  went  forth  more  peaceful  and  recon- 
ciled. 

On  my  way  to  the  station,  by  involuntary  impulse,  I 
found  myself  making  a  detour  to  pass  the  old  Derrel 
homestead,  yet  with  no  purpose  of  stopping,  for  I  had 
now  nothing  in  common  with  Cousin  Malviny  but  memo- 
ries too  sad  to  be  revived. 

In  passing,  however,  I  saw  her  busied  in  her  little 
garden,  which  was  brilliant  with  pinks,  candytuft,  asters, 
bachelor's  buttons,  and  hollyhocks,  and  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  saying  a  word. 

To  my  surprise,  she  knew  me  directly. 

*'  Well,  I  never,''  she  cried,  coming  up  to  the  fence  and 
shaking  hands;  "how  kind  o'  curis  things  do  turn  out! 
'Twarnt  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  was  a  thinkin'  o' 
you,  an'  wond'rin'  whether  or  no  you'd  ever  be  likely  to 
come  round  here  agin.  I'm  real  glad  to  see  ye.  Come 
in,"  she  concluded,  in  the  old  whisper. 

Her  reception  was  so  cordial  that  I  went  in,  and  sat 
upon  the  doorste}),  begging  her  to  continue  Ler  work. 

"Oh,  bless  you,  'taint  no  sort  o'  consequence;  I  was 
jest  clearin'  up  these  beds  a  leetle.  We've  hed  such  a 
spell  of  wet,  that  the  smart-weed  an'  witch-grass  spring 
up  like  a  house  a-fire.  I  haint  no  great  of  a  garding," 
she  continued,  going  up  and  down  the  walks,  plucking 
flowers,  "  but  I  hcv  to  hev  a  few  posies  to  keep  from 
o-ettin'  lonesome." 
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I  complimented  her  garden,  which  was  thrifty  and  well 
cared  for. 

"  Th'aint  nothin'  here  thefs  pertic^ler  harnsome,"  she 
said,  approaching  me  with  a  liberal  handful  of  her  choicest 
blossoms;  "but  ef  you'll  accej^t  'em,  you're  welcome. 
They  aint  nothin'  to  your  city  flowers,  I  s'pose  ;  but,  ez  I 
tell  brother  Samuel,  a  flower's  a  flower;  the  same  sun 
shines  on  'em  all,  an'  I  don't  know  ez  they're  any  better 
for  bein'  brought  from  furrin  i^arts.  But  you'd  better 
come  in  an'  set  down,  an'  I'll  jest  tie  this  up  for  j^e." 

The  afternoon  was  waning,  but  I  had  still  an  hour  and 
a  half  till  train  time,  and  so,  gladly  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, I  followed  her  into  the  quaint  little  parlor,  where, 
after  we  had  chatted  a  while,  I  told  her  my  intention 
of  going  abroad. 

"  Well,  everybody  hez  to  please  himself;  but  ez  fur 
me,  I  don't  blieve  in  goin'  to  board  ez  long  ez  you've  got 
a  roof  over  your  head  an'  a  crust  to  eat  in't.  There's  no 
place  like  home  ;  an'  there  warn't  no  truer  word  ever  writ 
than  that." 

I  shouted,  "  Abroad  —  to  Europe  !  " 

"  Oh,  ye  don't  say.  'Scuse  me,  I'm  a  leetle  grain  deef. 
Well,  it  beats  all  how  folks  go  skootin'  round  nowadays, 
an'  don't  seem  to  think  nothin'  on't.  Why,  in  old  times, 
ef  a  person  went  across  the  water,  we  didn't  ever  expect 
to  see  hide  nor  hair  on  'em  asfin." 

I  explained  to  her  how  it  would  be  better  for  me. 

"  Oh,  yis,  yis,  I  dare  say.  Folks  think  a  good  deal  more 
of  picters  over  there  ;  but  we're  so  busy,  an'  hev  to  work 
so  hard  to  scrape  along  an'  make  both  ends  meet,  it  seems 
to  us  kind  o'  childish." 

It  evidently  occurred  to  the  good  old  soul  that  this 
speech  might  wound  my  feelings,  for,  sinking  her  voice 
to  a  confidential  whisper,  she  continued :  — 
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"  But,  land !  you  mustn't  mind  me  ;  I  don't  know  nothin' 
about  secli  things.  I'm  an  old  woman,  an'  I  hev  to  stick 
to  the  idees  I  was  brought  up  in.  I  dare  say  there's  a 
good  many  on  'em  wrong;  the  Avorld  turns  round  too 
fast  for  me  to  keep  track  on't.  But  now  you  jest  'sense 
me  a  minute,  an'  I'll  go  an'  put  a  wet  paper  round  these 
posies,  an'  tie  'em  up  for  ye." 

She  was  absent  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  which  time  I 
employed  looking  over  some  old  family  daguerreotypes 
on  the  table,  showing  the  lineaments  of  a  plain,  hard- 
featured,  but  severely  sensible-looking  family. 

Cousin  Malviny  presently  returned  with  the  request  I 
would  "  step  out  to  tea."  I  protested  against  her  having 
taken  so  much  trouble. 

"Law  sakes,  'taint  no  trouble.  Shouldn't  think  o' 
lettin'  ye  go  clear  back  to  Nimport  'thout  hevin'  yer  sup- 
per. I'm  sorry  Samuel  aint  here,  but  he's  gone  to  furrer 
the  ten-acre  lot,  an'  it's  ruther  airly  fer  him  yet.  Ye'll  hev 
to  take  things  ez  you  find  'em,  an'  put  up  with  what  you 
can  git,"  she  continued,  leading  the  way  to  the  kitchen, 
where  everj^thing  was  radiantly  clean,  and  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  yellow-painted  floor,  a  snowy  spread  table 
was  set  with  a  regular  Yankee  tea,  —  cold  meat,  white 
and  brown  bread,  preserved  quinces,  apple-sauce,  two  or 
three  kinds  of  cake,  and  as  many  varieties  of  lAe,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  plate  of  fragrant  flap-jacks  redolent  of  butter, 
suo-ar,  and  nutmeg. 

My  hospitable  hostess  sat  opposite  me  and  poured  tea  in 
the  quaintest  of  old-fashioned  cups,  putting  in  the  cream 
I  said  I  wouldn't  have,  and  leavino^  out  the  sugar  I  said  I 
v/ould,  saying,  when  I  had  finished :  — 

"You  h'aint  eat  nothin'  at  all!  Why,  Samuel'd  eat 
twice  ez  much,  an'  then  git  up  hungry  !  " 

When,  at  length,  I  rose  from  the  table,  I  found  it  was 
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already  time  to  go,  and  so,  securing  my  nosegay,  carefully 
tied  up  by  Cousin  Malviny,  and  wishing  her  good-by,  I 
took  my  leave,  with  the  promise  if  ever  I  returned  to 
"  these  parts  "  to  go  and  see  her. 

My  preparations  were  now  complete,  and,  although  no 
time  was  set  for  my  going,  there  was  no  excuse  for  longer 
delay.  But  there  was  a  terror  in  the  impending  good- 
by  I  could  not  meet,  and  determined  to  avoid.  Securing 
my  passage  in  a  steamer  from  another  port,  I  secretly 
made  the  few  final  preparations,  forwarded  thither  my 
luo-o-asre,  and  one  fair  nig-ht,  while  all  the  household  were 
sleeping,  I  wrote  a  few  parting  words  all  round,  packed 
my  toilet-set,  money,  and  letters  of  credit  in  a  little  hand- 
bag, and  took  my  hat  to  go. 

My  head  was  on  fire,  my  hands  cold  as  marble;  my 
coward  heart  said:  "Stay!  abandon  your  purpose;  you 
are  well  enough  here  ! "    My  will  wavered. 

Could  I  of  my  own  strength  go?  Every  threshold, 
every  stair,  w^as  a  fetter  to  my  reluctant  feet.  I  walked 
the  floor  to  compose  myself.  I  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  The  night  was  very  bright,  but  against  the 
deep  blue  of  the  serene  heavens  a  colossal  cloudy  image 
sat  enthroned  in  the  Northern  sky.  About  its  fleecy  brow 
glowed,  like  a  gemmed  tiara,  the  Northern  Crown ;  in  its 
flowing  locks  glittered  the  jewels  of  Berenice's  Hair; 
while  beneath  its  victorious  feet  lay  the  writhing  folds  of 
the  giant  Hydra.  Even  as  I  looked  it  stooped  its  majestic 
head,  floated  back,  and  left  the  shining  crown  suspended 
in  the  cloudless  sky;  then,  slowly  raising  its  hand,  it 
seemed  to  point  first  to  the  Crown  and  then  to  the  con- 
quered Hydra. 

I  gazed  with  wonder  as  it  vanished  from  sight ;  I  ac- 
cepted the  omen,   and,  without   a  moment's  hesitation, 
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seized  my  hat  and  bag  once  more,  and  stole  swiftly  down 
the  stairs. 

As  I  passed  the  door  of  Worthley  and  Dosia  I  saw  it 
was  ajar.  I  listened,  and  could  distinctly  hear  them 
breathing  within.  Had  I  strength  to  take  one  last  look  ? 
I  did  not  stop  to  consider.  I  stole  in ;  the  bright  moon- 
light showed  their  sleeping  faces.  One  of  his  hands  la}* 
outside  the  bed.  Without  thinking,  I  took  it  gently  in 
mine,  and  in  a  moment  more  felt  it  tightening  firmly 
about  my  struggling  fingers ;  Worthley  oj)ened  his 
eyes,  and  looked  at  me  quite  calmly  until  he  made  me 
out.  I  beckoned  him  not  to  speak,  held  up  my  bag,  and 
pointed  towards  the  East.  He  understood,  and  I  am  sure 
approved.  Releasing  myself  from  his  vice-like  embrace, 
I  glided  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house,  only  stop- 
ping when  I  reached  the  corner,  to  look  back  and  see  it 
all  flooded  in  the  moonlight,  and  to  call  down  God's 
eternal  blessing  upon  it  and  its  inmates  before  I  sped 
away  into  the  shadow. 

Rushing  along,  scarcely  taking  note  of  my  way,  I  heard 
a  pursuing  step,  and  in  a  moment  more  Dan  came  panting 
to  my  side. 

"  O  Dan,  you  silly  fellow  !     What  brings  you  here  ?  " 

*'I  was  'fraid  you'd  forgit  me,"  he  began,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach.  "  I  know'd  you  was  goin\  an'  I  couldn't  find 
out  when ;  so  I've  just  kep'  watch  of  the  house  till  the  night 
trains  went,  an'  it's  well  I  did." 

I  told  him  I  didn't  believe  in  good-bys  ;  I  preferred  to 
leave  them  unsaid ;  that  I  had  thought  of  him,  and  talked 
about  him  with  Mr.  Worthley,  who  promised  to  take 
care  of  him  as  lono^  as  he  remained  faithful. 

He  seemed  somewhat  comforted  at  this,  and,  seeing  me 
encumbered  with  my  coat,  umbrella,   and  bag,   insisted 
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upon  taking  them.  I  gave  him  the  latter,  remarking, 
lightly :  — 

*'  Take  care  of  it,  Dan,  for  it  contains  my  earthly  all." 

Eager  to  do  me  a  service,  he  gladly  took  it,  and  carried 
it  with  a  firm  hand  and  watchful  eye. 

The  night  was  warm  for  the  season,  and,  having  plenty 
of  time,  I  chose  to  walk  to  the  station,  and  so  sauntered 
along  at  an  easy  pace,  giving  Dan  some  parting  advice 
about  stickino:  to  his  business  and  husbanding^  his  earn- 
ings.  Passing  a  lighted  drug-shop,  I  bethought  me  of  a 
cigar,  and  went  in  to  get  one.  The  clerk  was  an  obliging 
and  chatty  young  man,  and  took  such  pains  to  suit  me, 
that  I  bought  a  store  of  cigars  for  the  voyage,  which 
he  tied  up  for  me  in  a  very  neat  parcel.  Altogether, 
I  might  have  been  in  the  shop  fifteen  minutes. 

When  I  came  out  Dan  was  gone.  I  looked  up  and 
down  the  street ;  I  hallooed  once  or  twice,  without  efifect ; 
then,  thinking  he  had  become  tired  waiting  and  gone  on, 
1  leisurely  proceeded  to  the  railroad  station. 

The  train  was  already  made  up,  the  locomotive  attached, 
the  passengers  were  bustling  about  finding  seats,  and  the 
waniino;-bell  was  ring-ino^. 

I  looked  in  vain  amongst  the  crowd  for  Dan ;  in  vain 
searched  the  cars,  —  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Sorely 
perplexed  to  accomit  for  his  absence,  I  was  doubtful 
whether  to  go  or  stay.  The  bag  contained  my  letters  of 
introduction,  letters  of  credit,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  I  resolved  to  telegraph  my  loss  to  Worthley. 
He  could  stop  payment  on  the  letters  of  credit,  and  for 
the  rest  it  was  not  worth  staying  for.  I  could  not  go 
back :  I  determined  rather  to  suffer  any  inconvenience ; 
and  so,  taking  one  last  look  through  the  disjDersing 
crowd,  I  stepped  aboard  the  train,  and  went  whizzing 
away  into  the  night. 
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Arrived  at  my  destination,  I  immediately  telegraphed 
Worthley  of  Dan's  strange  disappearance,  and,  as  my 
passage  was  taken,  and  I  had  money  enough  for  present 
pm'poses,  directed  him  to  remit  to  me  at  London. 

The  day  the  steamer  was  to  sail  I  went  down  in  good 
season,  made  my  way  through  the  miscellaneous  crowd 
on  the  wharf,  and  was  just  about  going  up  the  gang-plank, 
when  I  felt  a  pull  at  my  sleeve,  and,  turning  about,  saw 
Dan  standing  below  me,  holding  out  my  bag,  with  averted 
head,  and  his  old  crouching,  hang-dog  manner. 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  upon  me. 

"  You  meant  to  steal  it,  then  !  "  I  exclaimed,  indignant 
at  an  idea  wliich,  strange  to  say,  had  not  before  occurred 
to  me. 

"I  couldn't  help  it!  Oh,  I  couldn't!  The  old  devil 
came  over  me  all  in  a  minute  while  ye  were  gone  into 
the  store.  Oh,  what  made  ye  tell  me  what  was  in  it? 
Oh,  what  made  ye  ?  There's  no  use,  no  use ;  hell  is  in 
me,  an'  it  allers  will  be.  Ye  can't  help  me,  ye  can't  help 
me.  Beat  me,  strike  me,  gimme  over  to  the  p'lice  ;  I  aint 
fit  fer  no  decent  livin'." 

For  a  few  minutes  I  looked  at  him  with  an  inexpressible 
loathing,  which  slowly  changed  to  pity. 

"I  dichi't  open  it;  it  haint  been  touched,  sir;  the  fit 
didn't  last  fer  long,  an'  when  it  was  over  I  run  all  the 
way  back  to  the  deppo,  but  it  was  too  late,  — the  cars  was 
gone.'" 

I  took  the  bag  from  his  hand,  but  had  not  yet  relented 
enough  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him. 

"K  yer'd  onl}^  curse  an' jaw  at  me,  I'd  feel  better,  but 
it  'ud  do  no  good.  The  devil's  got  a  grip  o'  me  that  he'll 
never  let  go.  You  was  the  only  one  ever  kep'  him  off,  an' 
now  he'll  get  me,  an'  no  mistake.     Oh,  if  yer'd  only  take 
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me  with  yer ;  jest  like  a  dog  to  foller  ye.     Td  never  ask 
ye  to  speak  to  me  —  " 

*'  Impossible,"  I  interrupted.  "  It  cannot  be  thought  of; 
you  must  go  back  to  your  mother ;  you  must  take  care  of 
her.  I  cannot  afford  to  take  you  ;  I  shouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  you." 

"Of  course  yer  wouldn't;  I  haint  no  right  to  ask  it. 
YerVe  done  enough ;  yer've  tried  yer  best  to  keep  mo 
from  hell ;  but  I  belong  there,  and,  now  yer  goin'  away, 
I  shall  git  there." 

"Silence!"  I  cried;  "don't  talk  such  rubbish  to  me! 
Go  home,  and  serve  Mr.  Worthley  as  faithfully  as  he 
deserves  to  be  served.  It  is  he  who  has  taken  care  of 
you,  not  I.  Go  home,  and  take  care  of  your  mother,  and 
stop  this  talk  about  the  devil.  There  is  no  such  person; 
you  are  the  devil  yourself,  —  as  bad  a  one  as  jou  will 
ever  know.  Go  back,  and  ask  Mr.  TVorthley's  pardon, 
and  I  will  write  to  liim  to  forgive  and  take  you  back  once 
more." 

"  'Taint  no  use,  sir ;  'taint  no  use.  I'm  weak  as  a  baby ; 
this  bag  business  has  all  undone  my  'spectability  ag'in." 

The  tone  of  de«^  *  ^^  which  he  spoke  was  pitiable  ;  for 
the  first  time  I  began  to  think  he  was  right,  and  that  his 
unaided  efforts  at  any  permanent  reform  would  be  use- 
less. 

"Here,"  I  said,  taking  a  ring  from  my  finger,  "take 
this,  and  wear  it ;  and  when  joii  feel  the  devil  clutching 
at  you,  look  at  this,  and  remember  I  gave  it  to  you,  and 
told  3^ou  that  you  must  save  yourself;  that  no  one  else  can 
do  it  for  you." 

But  the  ring  was  too  small  for  his  thick  fingers  ;  so,  tak- 
ing instead  a  silken  scarf  from  my  neck,  I  tied  it  about  his 
throat,  and,  bidding  him  go  directly  back  to  Nimport,  to 
relieve  Worthley's  anxiety,  I  went  on  board. 
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,  The  dock  was  noisy  with  the  usual  bustle  of  getting 
off,  —  passengers  arriving,  hackney  coaclimen  swearing, 
stevedores  hurrying  the  last  baggage  aboard,  engine 
getting  up  steam,  whistles  screaming;  and  friends  saying 
farewell  words  amidst  it  all.       . 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  bustling  deck,  by  no  means 
content  with  my  decision  in  regard  to  Dan.  I  went  back 
to  the  gang-plank,  and  looked  down  upon  the  pier.  There 
he  sat,  crouched  like  a  dumb  animal  by  the  side  of  a  pile, 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  green  turbid  water,  the  brilliant  scarf 
twisted  about  his  swarthy  neck. 

Considering,  as  I  looked  down  upon  him,  that  I  was 
probably  leaving  him  to  his  ruin;  that  n6  one  but  his 
mother  cared  for  him ;  that  she  did  not,  and  could  not, 
understand  him ;  that  my  ascendancy  over  him  was  now 
so  established  that  with  me  he  was  comparatively  safe,  — 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  his 
future. 

I  hesitated  long,  and  not  without  many  misgivings  de- 
cided. His  mother  could  go  and  live  with  Peg,  and  would 
be  satisfied  to  know  that  he  was  with  me.  I  whistled ;  he 
looked  up.  I  beckoned;  hisi\'.^^  face  lighted  up  with 
an  indescribable  joy ;  he  bounde^^  up  tx.,^  ^ang-j)lank. 

I  hurried  out  to  the  office  on  the  pier,  telegraphed  to 
Worthley,  and  took  passage  for  Dan.  I  need  only  say 
that  time  has  fully  justified  my  decision. 
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